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PREFACE. 



Ths uriter of this little volume topes that | 

more will not be expected from it than its title- ' 

page professes it to be, — namely, an ** outline^ I 

of the origin and progress of the Missions in 
Toraba« The' many interesting details which 
she has omitted will be found in the periodicals , 

mentioned below.* 

There are some pages which it will be painful | 

fxst others to read, as they have been to herself { 

to transcribe, particularly those relating to the : 

slave-trade. They could not be wholly omitted 
without altering the character of the book ; but 
the dark deeds have been dwelt on as sparingly 
as was consistent with the main objects in view 
—the quickening her own and others' gratitude 
to Ood £ar what He has already done, and the 
stirring up of every heart to more eamestp 

^1^ jBvwite lailraoloi^'' and ''Tb« Childfm'i ICWoaaty 
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stremunui, and p r ayerfu l efforts, to rescae these 
nations from the grasp of Satan; to work while 
it is day, lest the night should again eome upon 
them, (though the writer trusts it never may,) 
when no man can work. 

For the view of Abbeokuta, and the portrait 
of the public crier, she is indebted to the kind« 
ness of Edward Irving^ Esq., MJD., of Her 
Mqesty's Naty, who risited Abbedkuta in 
December last with Capt Foote, S.N., by tfaa 
directions of Commodore Admiral Bruce. 
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CHAPTER L 

DITRODUCTION^THS SLAYE-TRADB. 

^Tron bMT«n did Um Lobd bthold Um Mfth, to hmr tb« grMning of 
Cm piioonor, to loooo Uiooo that on oppolotod to dootk*— Pa. dL 19, Mi 

On Friday, the last day of October, 1851, an in* 
tenriew took placfe, between two individoals, at the 
Church Missionary House, Salisbury Square, which 
will not soon be forgotten by those who happened 
to be present One of the two was an English 
gentleman, of middle age, whose calm and dignified 
look and manner well accorded with the fact of his 
being a Christian sailor, long accustomed to com- 
mand. The other was a younger man, one of the 
sable sons of Africa, in whose intelligent counten* 
ance, and manly yet gentle bearing, might have been 
read a tale of wonder and of mercy, at which angels 
had rejoiced. This last was the Bev. Samuel 
Crowther, a native of Toruba, once a sUve boy, but 
now an ordamed minister of the Church of England. 
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2 CHAFnemx. 

British naTj. The pause of sadden feelingi flia 
eager grasp of the hand, the inqmriDg look of glad 
recognition, and the hasty qnestion and reply, ^ Do 
yon remember me?" **0h I indeed I do," told of some 
previous mcetvig, of no common cburacter, and of 
no very recent date. 

And so it was. In the year 1822, Sir Henry 
Leeke, then in command of H.M.S. *^ Myrmidon," 

,,,wa8 cruising in the Gulf of Guinea, when he fell in 
with and captured a Portuguese slaver, in which 
Ur. Crowther, then a lad, had just been embark^ 
to be borne across the Atlantic. He took hinii 
together with some other boys, on board his own 
ship, and after a two months' further cruise, landed 
him in freedom at Sierra Leone. Mr. Crowther . 
was, at that time, thirteen years old, and since then 
they had never met, but twenty-nine years had not 
effaced from the recollections of the grateful African 
the lineaments of his deliverer. Often, when musing 
on the past, had he recalled them to his memory, 
and when, in 1841, he accompanied the expedition 
up the Niger, he delighted to trace, or to fancy he 
could trace, a likeness in one of th^ officers on board 
the Soudan, to him to whom he owed so much. And 
now, when he met him once more, hand to hand, and 

. eye to eye, and recognised the same nsxm Tmsucivt 
and kind]/ look that had won bit Ykeaxl coiVwt^^^ 

Jfynnidoo, tb§ arents of tb% laUrv«&atL 1«« 
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crowded fast upon his memoiyi and a flood of mingled 
feelings passed across his sonly that well-nigh orer- 
whelmed him. 

The interview was necessarilj brief^ and again 
thej parted— the one to take the command of the 
Indian navy, the other to retom to the work of aA * 
erangelist in his native land. 

We have placed this little incident thns early in 
onr narrative, that we might at once introduce oar 
leaders to the name of Crowtheri which will very 
frequently occur in the following pages, and we will 
now proceed to a more connected history. 



It would be beyond our purpose were we to enter 

into any history of the slave-trade— of itsabandoument 

on the part of our own country in the year 1807, or 

of the endeavours made to prevent its continuance 

by other nations. The names of Clarkson and 

Wilberforce are still too dear to the memory of 

Englishmen to need our mention of them ; and the 

details of their persevering seal, and of the success 

with which it was crowned, may be read elsewhere. 

We will only glance at the state of things since that 

period, in order to make our succeeding pages more 

intelligible. 

Even the youngest of our readers will remember 

^^ ybim of ihe western oout d IdAak\ bow^'wbttiL 

'^'^^'^ Cspe Veide, it ioUoifu % mai!^'^^ 
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tion for fimr or five degreesi how the encroRchments 
of the Onlf of Oninea then force it into a coarse due 
east, fi)r several hundred milesi till| after yielding 
to two smaller sweeps of the sea, the Bight of Benin 
and the Bight of Biafra, it tarns abraptlj to the 
8oath| and scarcely varies its direction till it reaches 
the eqaator. Along the whole of this coast, an 
extent of nearly 2,600 miles, the Spaniards and 
Portagaese, notwithstanding their treaties with 
Great Britain, continaed to parsae the hateful traffic 
with anremitting activity. Nearly seventy pbrts 
were open to their slave-ships, and tens and tens of 
thonsands were annaally shipped off to supply the 
markets of Cuba and Brazil. Oh I could the walls 
of those dismal factories and barracoons relate the 
scenes of sorrow and suffering, of cruelty and des- 
pair that have taken place within them, we believe 
we should find that in the annals of the whole world 
no page more dark with crime and misery has ever 
been looked upon by Gkni's All-seeing Eye. 

Africa had indeed become ^'one oniversal den of 
desolation, misery,* and crime." A fearful waste of 

* " WlieB wt look on AfKcs^ does not tlio aoeno tliai wo 
behold Approfo itMlf to our fTrnpatUtiiig boftrtt m moro 
doeply Doeding^ tiuoi any other region under hei^Ton, thai 
meengo whidi oan light tho 9j9 with the beaming mile oi 
joyt J€y,«raUbleinog^isthelttMtknoii^\ikMfmk. \» 
M 00 AMpui go CO his wa7Ni<Aoai« \a %\aidLV»^^>Ai^ 
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human life wm inourred in the seizure of the slayet 
for the market, — ^in the hurried march through the 
desert to the coast, under a biasing sun, with a very 
scanty supply of water, — ^in the detention at the 
ports, where hunger, disease, and* despair carried off 
their many yictims. Those who survived these 
accumulated sufferings, pressed down for weeks 
between the decks of the slave-ship, had to endure 
torments that cannot be described. Scarcely even 
can the mind realise the horrors of that voyage— the 
sea-sickness — the suffocation — ^the terrible thirst-* 
the living chained to the dead — the agony of despair. 
Many perished on the voyage, and the remnant were 
sold as slaves, to endure the frightful crueltiei of 
their Spanish and Portuguese masters.* 

and portion of the toiie and dangbten of Ham.** — Sermon by 
the Kahop of Sierra Leone, alGarfiuLChiirofa, Oxford, Ooi.81, 
1S52. 

* That thie it no exaggerated or orendiarged picture, we 
have unhappily abundant evidence ; and at late at 1839 Lord 
John RuMell, in hii letter to the Lords of the Trearaiy, 
propoeing the Niger Expedition, eaya— " I find it impoisiblo 
to avoid the condoaion that the average number of alavee 
ntroduced into America and the Weet Indies from the 
wettem ooaet of Africa annuall j exoeeda om hundred thousand, 
and tbit etUmate afforda but a very imperfiMi indication of 
the real extent of the cahunitiee which thie tralBo infUote 
upon ita victima. Ko record exieta of the multitudeawho 
perish in the overland Journey to the African coast, or fai the 
tA^ AtiMDtic^ oroitiM still g re ate r number wVa 
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Thus did this hateful trade continne for moreihaa 
SO yean after its abolition hj Great Britain, depo* 
pnlating the countries, and demoralising both the • 
captors and the enslaved* Sierra Leone indeed was 
a haven of refuge to those who were re-captured by 
our cruisers ; but the hundreds, or even thousands,* 
that were thus annually rescued bore a very small 
proportion to the mass of sufferers. The whole of 
this part of Africa, with the exception of Liberia, 
! was in apparently hopeless darkness ; liberty, whe- 

ther bodily, mental, or spiritual, was unknown, and 
the eye of pity sought in vain for any gleam of 
better things. 

But in the year 1839 the faint streaks (tf a brighter 
morning appeared ; and, since that time, thanks to 
the unconquerable spirit of a few British and 
Christian philanthropists ; — thanks to tlio far-sighted 
benevolence of our rulers in entering into treaties 
with the more friendly tribes, and to their steady 
firmness in maintaining the cruising squadron to 
check the trade where it could not b$ eradicated ;— 
above all, thanks to Him who not only thus guided 

the aUvt-tnde if fed. TIm whole inTolTct a watte of human 
life and a liaie of human miiery, proceeding from jear to year 
without reepite or intenniwion, to mioh an extent, aa to rand«r 
the aahieet the mooi painfU of any which, in the mrmf ef 
the ooadition of mankind, tt fa posAVia \o taikViim\^X<>r 

^JmiUihim yam prmding 1(1%, \V^>^ i ^ M^^ ii^ 
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the minds of hU Mmnts, bnt ordered tbe erenti of 
Ilia Proridenoe to the nm« end — ^th« lUve-trade 
bu gndnallf diminiBhed. In 1651, tbe newly 
■eventj-tbree porU were lednced to three : Logoe, 
Porto Novo, end 'WbydAh, all in the Bi^t of Benin ; 
and now, In 1853,-LegDi u taken — Porto Koto and 
Wbjdab are no longer able to continTie the trafB»— 
Bruil itaelf has deaonnoed tbe trade^ and the iUt^ 
trade ii^ we hope and belieTOi extiiMt. 
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THB FELLATAH8. 



wpUkt Adi eoB* upon irmrj dtj, ftad do ri^ dMi]l>^f!r«t Iht 
^mOtf alto ahall ptrith, uid tb« pUIn ahall b« dMtniytd. Oivt wings unto 
XoaKtha* H auijflMftiidfttftingr: forUMelclMtiMitorahaZa to 4«»* 
iMt, vllhoM M17 to dwtD t]Mi«ia.'*-^«r. slvUL a, t. 



;j When we read of teiui, and even bundrois, of 

; j thoosandfl annoallj falling victims to the daye-tradoi 

{{ we naturally ask, ^'How and whence could thftse 

multitudes have been procured ?" and the answer to 

this question must be sought for in the very heart of 

Western Africa. It is true that a small portion of 

j these unhappy people were prisoners taken in the 

continual warfare carried on among the smaller 

states along the shorei but the chief supply was from 

the interiori where the loye of gain tempted the 

more powerful chieb to make war upoa their weaker 

} neighbours,/or the $xpreu purpou of procuring slaves 

for the markets on the coast Here they wore 

eagerly purchased by Spanish andPortuguese dealers^ 

who, in return, supplied the native chiefs with rum, 

gunpowderi fire-arms, and a few other articles of 

European manufacture,* 
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The heathen kings of Dahomey stand ont conapi* 
cnoufily in this barbarous warfare ; but even they 
must yield in this disgraceful pre-eminence to the 
Mohammedan FsUatahi.* 

This singular people, who have exercised so extra- 
ordinary an influence over the destinies of Western 
Africa, seem to have been originally a nomadio 
nation, in the fertile tracts along the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; but being driven thence by the 
Saracens, they retired across the Great Desert, and 
established themselves to the south and west of it| iu 
a tract of country called Fooladoo. 

In this land of refuge they lived for centuries as a 
pastoral and inoffensive people, moving about with 
their flocks and herds, as the various spots supplied 
them with pasturage and water. Their numbers 
rapidly increased, and spreading eastward, they gra- 
dually occupied the greatest part of Soudan, while 
• small parties even made their way across the Niger 
into the countries of Boossa, Borgoo, and the 
northern part of Yoruba. They are spoken of as of 

ingi of ervQ a MnluunTnadan or a heathen heart ooahl be oo 
deadened, bat what ihall we eaj to thoae, who^ bearing the 
name of Ckridiam, were the inetigatori to eaoh omel and 
onholjr deeds f How true it ii, at the nativce themaelvce ex- 
pre« it : "The roo< of the aUTe-trade ia in while man*! eonn* 
try, not in black man'*— fiir if white man did not bi^^ bUok 
mnUd not mIL'* 
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quite a disdnct nor from the Negro, ^th oval faee% 
imall featoresi and long hair, and their complexion 
Yarying from a daik copper colour to that of our 
ij '. English gipey. Thej were Mohammedans, jet 

f ; nothing seems to hcsre occurred to bring out the 

peculiar features of that stem and cruel faith, till 
about a century ago, when a sudden impulse was 
given to their laU ui Ic^e of war and conquest by one* 
/ of themselves, thr Sherdi Othman, or, as he is oftener 
; ^ called, Danfodio. « 

\ This ambitious nan began by building a town in 

ii his native woods of Ader, and persuading many of 

\ his countrymen to rettle there. His next step was 

i. to establish a regula * military system ; he ranged the 

people under difiert.it chiefs, to each of whom ho 
^ delivered a white flf (v as a token of future victory, 

;> detdring them to go £ Tward in the name of '' Allah, 

I and of his Prophet," assuring them that Gk>d had 

given them all the landn and riches of the " Infidels," 
and declaring that all who fell in battle would bo 
sure of Paradise. The army, fired by the exhorta- 
tions and example of their leader, rushed on to 
deeds of valour; and tha carter of conquest was 
rapid and extensive. 

Ere long the whole of I laum, Cubbt, and Taouri, 
were conquered; gradual^ * thr oountrf of Nufi was 
brought into subjectioDi \ui cnrK ^ ^^^lUfl!^ 
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.Ungdom of Bonmo, although MuAammedan like 
themselves, was for a time obliged to yield. 

From that time to the present the Fellatahs* have 
been the unceasing scourge of all that portion of the 
continent of Africa. Their armies have been conti- 
nually in motion, overrunning the country, putting 
the chiefs under tribute, destroying towns and / 

'villages, and carrying away the inhabitants to bo 
sold as slaves. 

The highest authority among them is vested in 
the Sultan of Sokatoo, the ^' Emir el Mumenin," as 
he is called, or '' Commander of the Faithful ;" and 
it is, generally speaking, from him that the inferior 

* The FellntaHi miiti oot b« oonfoanded with lome people 

whom the IlMismt call " Datore,** — ^white men, or "itrangen^* 

who occanonaUy come from the east ae &r ae the baoka of the 

Niger for purposes of trade, and who are f uppoeed to be either 

Egyptians or Abyssanians. The probability of their being the 

\ latter Is greatly strengthened by information giren by Bishop 

: Gobat daring his late visit to England. He mentioned thai 

' when he was in Abyssinia he fjond there were persons from 

Darmoot and Oengira, in the sonth-weet part of the eountiy» 

I who traded aoross the continent, and who reported thai after 

three months* joomey they arrived within a fortnight's die- 

. tance of the salt eea, with large shipe. They gave a enrioas 

< statement as to a ooontiy cdled Sidama, two months from 

Abyssinia, where they affirmed the people were Christian^ 

and that they had the Gospels and ohnreheii, and where th« 

men wore bng hair and braided. Tliere were two Sdama 

boys in Abyssinia^ whom the Bishop met with, bat th^ bad 

iaftihAlrADOBij^aiiooear^aBage to be able to give 
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Snltant leoeiTe their investiture as g O Terocir s of {ha 
different provinces. The present Emir is Ali ben 
Bello, son of the Saltan Bello visited bj Clapperton, 
and the direct descendant of the founder of this vast 
empire, Danfodio. The great boast of the Fellatahs 
has been, that their power will soon extend to the 
sea; and, from Dr. Barth's account, we find that 
their boast has so far been accomplished, as that the 
Saltan of Tchamba, near the Tchadda, about three 
years ago, succeeded in a ''razzia" on the country 
between himself and the Bight of Biafira, reached 
the Iboe country near the mouth of the Niger, 
plundered the whole neighbourhood, and laid it 
under a tribute of ''slaves, salt, and cowries."* 
But, notwithstanding this and other partial suo- 
cesses, there is reason to hope and believe that the 
power of the Fellatahs is on the wane. We learn 
from Dr. Barth that the whole land is so impoverished, 
that the Emir can only maintain the expenses of his 
government by the large tribute he receives from 
the caravans that pass through his territories ; while 
Lander, as long ago as 1830, speaks of their losing 
one town after another in the country of Haussa; 
and later accounts tell us of the Nufi people having 
in a great degree recovered their independenoe. 
But we must go back to tha pi&mj ^^ ^ ^^Brfi^ 

^ At JOMm to Obotral AM IS te IotmX ^ ^^ATdL ^isi 
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greatest power, when all the nations on the north and 
eastern side of the Niger were sabjected to them, and 
on] J a few on its western banks had been able to resist 
their inroads. The most important of these was the 
heathen kingdom of Toruba, a conntrjr lying inland 
from the Bight of Benin, and stretching from two to 
three hundred miles in length, and nearlj the same 
in bro\dih. Its northern and north-eastern bonnda- 
rics are the kingdom of Borgoo, the Niger, and part 
of the Nnfi country ; the territories of Kakanda and 
Benin skirt it on the east and south-eastern quarters ; 
the fierce Dahomians border on its western limit; 
while on the south it is only separated from the sea ' 
by a strip of land belonging to the Popes. Divided 
from the Fellatahs by the broad streams of the 
friendly Niger, and powerful enough to check 
aggression from any less formidable enemy, Yoruba 
enjojfed a comparative peace and prosperi^ unknown 
to most of the neighbouring states. 

The townir were numerous and populous (the 
larger ones containing sometimes 60,000 or 70,000 
inhabitants), and were generally surrounded by triple 
walls of wood or mud, and an outside ditch. VH- 
lages of 8,000 or 4,000 were thickly scattered over 
the country, and many persons resided on their own 
separate farms. 
-ra^ son wMs pnduetire, the climate healthy, tba 
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people indnstrioiUy hones^* aud afiectlonate, and !o 
their own simple way they lived in external case and 
comfort 

The nation was composed of several difforent 
triben, all owing allegiance and paying tribute to 
the king of Yoruba, whose residence was at Oyo, or 
Eyeo, near the Niger; and though feuds and jea- 
lousies among the tribes occasionally led to afliays-]- 
between them; yet nothing had occurred sufficiently 
serious to affect the integrity of the kingdom. 

But about forty years ago a disastrous change 
took place in the social condition of Yoruba, brought 
about by a combination of circumstances. 

In the southern part of the kingdom very serious 
disputes had broken out^ not only among the dif- 
ferent tribes, but also between the smaller subdi- 
visions; and a quarrel in the market of the little 
town of Aponi, as to the value of a trifling quantity 
of pepper, was the spark to kindle a flame that had 
ne^irly depopulated the surrounding country. The 
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* TTm mmiiial honesty of the Toraba paopb ii pariiouUrly 
Botioad bj Gkpi. Clappeitoo. 

t Tho CApiiYM taken on moh ooeaeiopi were eoodemned 
to domertie ilaTeiy, bat ii waa of the mUdeai kind. Tbe 
slave waa then, and still ia, oonaiderad aa pari of the fiunlly, 
ia oAea oaUed "ay aon,** and a stranger would aoaroely 
diaeera the di&ieBoa beiveaa the frawnsa laA ^h% Vw^ 
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towns of If3| Ikija, Eo8i| tho IjebbnSi Owtu, and 
inauj others, were in arms against each otheTi and 
now for the first time* did thej leam from their 
barbarous neighbours to send their unfortunate prt* 
fioners to the slave-markets on the coast 

In the north the disasters were from a different 
source, and commenced in the ambition of a young 
man named Afpnja, the chief of Hlorin. He had 
heard the fame of the Fellatah war-towns beyond 
the Niger, and was filled with a passionate desire to 
emulate them. Intent only on the accomplishment 
of his own will, and regardless of the consequences 
to his country, he invited a Fellatah chief named 
Alimi from Sokatoo, and another called Alif from 
Haussa, to share the government with him. Tho 
offer was eagerly accepted; the door which had been 
so long closed was now opened, and the Fellatah 
scourge began to be felt in Yoruba. 

Tho two chiefii invited their countrymen to join 
them ; many of the Yorubans were prevailed on to 
embrace their religion; and open hostilities and 

* There were few or no Tombuii bnmght to SiflRa Laoiio 
till tho year 1822, oo thiU tho intenud lUTO-wm coald doI 
bftTo begun muoh earlier. The labonn and tho bleooed ono* 
eopoee of Mr. Johnson and tho earlier «*<— t^ftmt in IIm 
colony were among tho leoi hopelul tribei. 
/ Hr0 mmjrjadgm joDowhai of tho charaoter of All, wh« 
MdiAMg U hMd mt CD^ Um% 20,000 daw wwkinc 
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aeeret artifices were but too saccessTu]!/ employed 
against tbis nnbappj people. It is calculated tbat 
there were not less than twenty thousand men in 
Yoruba whose solo occupation was rapine and slaves 
hunting. 

At first single farms were attacked, then villages 
were destroyed, till, emboldened by success, largo 
towns fell before them, and massaorei fire, and 
misery marked their progress. One of these towns 
was OshogfLn, situated in the western part of tho 
country, beyond the Kong mountains; its wooden 
walls were nearly four miles in circuit, and it num« 
bored 12,000 as iU population. 

The people dwelt secure, they were far from tho 
lands that had hitherta suficred from Fellatah 
avarice and cruelty;* they anticipated no attack, and 
should an unexpected enemy arrive, their walls were 
strong, their men were brave, and what cause had thej 
to fear? They were soon fatally undeceived. One 
morning in the early spring of 1821 the people had 

* Tli« piogii of the FeUatahf wm ikr leaf rapid here thui 
H had bMD en the farther ihoia of tho Niger, iinr as lata as 
2S25, Gapt Clapporion ipoaki of thai part of tho country 
through which ho tntTollod aa being weU oaltiTaiod, peaceAil, 
iDd p ro e pen ma ; and Lander, in ISSO, only heard of their 
diitaot ravagof. It appean too thai the early eettlen in tho 
OQWitfy (ioo p 9) did not join their warlike oonnttynMA ^ 
§K the MBo timToUer frequently WVaw\13^TfSUlteahkVS^»^ 
wh§n iU inbMiaiMU wore living p«a«rfi^ i»isBMM!i»«M 
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iben as uimal in peace aud secorityi the women were 
basy preparing the morning meal, the men were 
following their yariona aTocationa, when suddenly 
the cr J was heard, '^ The Mohammedans are comingi'' 
The men rushed to the walls, bidding their wives 
and children flee into the bush. It was too late I 
So well had the enemy laid his plans, that the gates 
were already secured, and escape was impossible. 
The men fought as those who were fighting for their 
alL but in vain ; they were overpowered by numbers ; 
the troops entered the town, set fire to the houseSi 
chained together all who would bring them profit, 
and massacred the rest The same sun that had 
risen in tropical splendour on the busy flourishing 
town of Oshogdn, shed its setting rays on a mass of 
burning ruins, where many a blackened corpse told 
of desperate and unavailing struggles. But what 
human tongue shall tell of the cries, the groans, the 
wailings of suffering and despair that throughout 
that weary night entered into the ears of the 
'^ Lord of Sabaoth" from the multitude of widows 
and orphans that were led like sheep from 0- 
shogflnl 

One of these was a boy of twelve years old, of th» 
name of Adjai, who, with his mother and sisters,, 
was bound in chains and sold into slavery. We 
shall not enter into the particulars of this boy's suf- 
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; they are alreadj before the pablio;* w 
dull only state that, after having been several timet 
aold and resold, dragged from place to place, and en« 
daring almost intolerable hardships and sorrows, he 
was, early in 1822, with one hundred and eighty* 
seven unfortunate companions, shipped on board a 
Portuguese slaver at Lagos, where the treatment he 
met with corresponded but too well with the fright* 
fnl accounts detailed in the Parliamentary Papers. 
Happily it was but of short duration, for on the very 
next evening, by GMi's good Providence, the slaver 
ftll in with two English cruisers, and was captured' 
by them. The poor captives were now in greater des* 
pair than before, for the Portuguese had succeeded in 
making these simple-hearted people believe that the 
English thus watched for and seized the slave-ships, 
that they might use the blood of the negroes to dye 
their scarlet cloth, and their flesh as baits for cow- 
ries 1 A4jai and a few other boys were taken on 
board one of the English ships; but here their 
' terror was wound up to its highest pitch by seeing 
a number of cannon-balls piled upon the deck, 
which they took for the beads of some of their com- 
panions, while they eonduded that some joints of 
pork hangbg up to dry were their limbs. They 
were soon, however, re-assured; and when we teli 

« "A^iii, or Good e«i oC XA"* 1K*vdMl%»l^>^\'^'^C!ti^ 
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our readers that the ship on board which oar young 
friend was now taken was the ^* Myrmidon/' and the 
commander was Captain LeekCi they will have no 
difficult in recognising the heathen A^jai under the 
Christiau name of Samuel Crowther. 

But our object is history, not biography ; we shall 
not follow Adjai in the events of his next few years, 
except to say that, on his arrival at Sierra Leone, he 
was placed under the care of an European catechist 
and his wife, who showed him every kindness ; that 
he grew in grace as in years, was baptised, and be- 
came first a student, and then a teacher in the 
Fourah Bay Institution for the education of young 
men as teachers and catechists. 



Tears rolled on in Yoruba, but brought with them 
no return of peace or prosperity; the Fellatahs still 
gained ground ; the slave-wars were still carried on, 
and the king, driven from his capital, was forced to 
take up his abode in the town of Aggo-Oj4. The 
whole country was disorganised, and the inferior 
chiefs, throwing off their allegiance to their sove- 
reign, left him in possession of but a small part of 
his former dominions.* 

A4}ma'b town was rebuilt^ and agam destroyed; 
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and not a Testige now remains of what has twice 
been Oshogiin. Large districta were depopulated,* 
the land in conaequence was left untilled, fields of 
waving com were supplanted by the tangled wood 
and impenetrable jungle ; the chatter of the monkeji 
and the shrill scream of the parrot, took the 
pkce of the busj hum of actiye human life ; while 
the roar of the Hon proclaimed that he had re« 
asserted his ancient rights, and was once more the 
Boaaroli of the forest 

•Jadg«T.I^7« 
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tOBUBJL AND ITS PKOFLS. 

•tVbc auksUi ttiM to dUbr; and vhm bMlthoa, tktft fteo OIaI Ml 
riMlt«r— 1 Cor. hr. 7. 

There was mercy in store for Tombfti though sh# 
knew it not ; and while she appeared to be sinking 
lower and lower in darkness and in miseryi the God 
of all grace was, by his Providence, preparing tho 
way by which the day-spring from on high shonld 
yisit her, and guide the feet of many of her children 
into the paths of peace. But it will make the 
succeeding history more intelligible, if we devote a 
few pages to a description of the land, and of its 
people. 

* For many miles £rom the coast, the country, 

Jiough fertile, is low and swampy ; but as you jour- 

ley on towards the interior, it becomes diversified 

with hill and plain; and, from the descriptions given 

of it by tho Landers, as well as by our own mission* 

ories, it must bo very picturesque and beautifuL 

Deep and fertile valleys lie among the hills; 

granite rocks, some lofty, bold, and bare, others 

tx/^i6ed wjih tnea or rendan to their summita*| ixni \ 
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dear streaxns, tomblbg over their rocky Led, add to 
the beaa^ of the ecenerj. 

The appearance of the towns, from a distance, is 

often imposing; the walls enclose a large extent of 

land, and fields and trees are interspersed among tlie 

I ; thatched roofs of the lowly dwellings. It is strange, 

j t that in a tropical climate the natives should take 

BQch pains to exclude the air ; but the African hut| 

i ; like that of the Hmdoo, is without windows or any 

I opening but the low door, while the roof projects so 

far beyond the walls, that but little air can find its 

way even here. The houses of the better classes are 

: , built round a quadrangle, into which the seimrate 

dwellings open, while a rude piazza runs along the 

whole interior. The head of the family occupies 

the largest of these dwellings, and round him are 

gathered children and grandchildren, and any other 

members of his family for whom a separate habitation 

can be found. The court in the centre is often 

planted, and is the common place of resort for all the 

inmates, where, shut in among themselves, they can, 

without fear of interruption, talk over any subject of 

family interest ; and where, on the bright moonlight 

nights of that southern clime, the whole party are 

frequently collected. Here they will remain for 

hoars, seated on the ground, and listening with fixed 
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fairy tale, of which these people are passionatelj 
fond.* It is the hour of calm enjoymenti and the 
eye of even a Christian Toniban will glisten at the 
thought of these moonlight scenes, though now his 
oonyersation wonld be of a higher and holier tone. 

^ W« oMiDot refraia finooi interttng one of these for the 
emaMment of our joungcr reeden it will remind them of 
the Arabian Nighte ; hut we ronet prefiuM it by mentioning 
that the character of oannbg which we attribute to the ka. 
it by the Yombani aecribed to the land tortoiee. The tale 
ruDH thill, and ii reheareed in parte, some of it being eong^ 
and the reet in recitative. Thbre wae once a town that wae 
harMwd by the frequent Tieite of a monstrous and misdiierous 
bird, with a very large and strong bill, with which he eeised 
on anj living being that struck his Ikncj. When they had 
resson to expect his approach, the people would shut them- 
selves up in their houses^ and not stir out till the danger wae 
over.' But they seldom had any warning, and the visits of 
' their winged enemy became so frequent and so fiUal, that 
' many consultations were held as to the beet mode of averting 
the eviL No effectual means could be devised till the tortoise 
came forward and propoeed a ebheme, which he assured them 
^ould be infslUble. "Get,** said he, "three Urge brass 
nu>rtar% and set them upside down, one upon the other, in 
the market place ; shut yourselves up in your houssi^ and 
' leave the reet to me, only do not stir out till I call you.** The 
people adopted the advice of the tortoise, procured the largest 
mortars the town afforded, placed them aooording to the direo- 
tions, and retired to their own dwellings, while the tortoise 
quietly crept under the fewest mortar of the three. Preeent4y 
the well-known eound of wings was heard, the bird came^ and 
was suf]prised at the unusual iqipearaaoe of the market^ in 
^Aut&ocihittg^ wMs to be sen bai ih9 thrat bviM ttocUn. 
^^/e ihh^ ihcaghi hi^ and I doaU wA iha 
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The people are indastrioue, and the soil fireelj yieldtf 
them jamsy caasada, and the various other grains that 
are in use among them. Cotton, too, is grown incon- 
siderable quantities, and the women spin, and men 
and women weave it into the cloth which is worn 
bj alL They are generallj well clothed in this 
their native manufacture ; the colour is often blue, 
djed with indigo, and checked with red cotton pro- 
cured from Hanssa, and which, it is said, is naturally 
of that colour. There is a great taste for dress 
among them, and independently of any religious 
motive, some of the gay young men affect the Moham- 

lortoiM ii at tlM bottom of it. So ho began to idng, "I mh 
tbo great bird, I am tho bird of bird«, what have I to do with 
that ugly tortoiMt** Ai toon at ho had ooMod, tho tortoiio 
began to imitate him, singing the aame tune, only in a squeak* 
ing voioe^ and trarestjing the words, " I am tlie great tor- 
toise^ I am the tortoise of tortoises, what have I to do with 
that ugly birdr The bird, enraged at the audacity of tho 
tortoise^ dashed down upon the mortars, and striking the 
upper one with his beak, shattered it into atoms ; then soar- 
ing ak>ft repeated his song, but in a tone of increasing anger. 
The t^irtoise answered as before, but in a trembling Toioe, as 
if wwj much alarmed. Again the bird darted down, shattered 
the second mortar, and again roee high in the air to repeat 
the etraia fer the third time. The tortoise again responded* 
bnt in a etiU more trembling Toioe. The ftuy of the bird now 
kMfWBo bounds ; darting down with greater Tehemenoe thaa 
befei% he stmek his bill into the rsmainlA^UMcUx ^^wck 
A»w thai it stmk ft«t In il, idtti iiY^ fM^^mtfwiyk ^0^ 
««»UnesirtlM tofibhi «c«^ «s^ %3h1 vfiSbdi'ds^ Y« 
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medaa oostamoi and wear wide sack-like trowBerii 
much embroidered, and confined doee round tbe 
ankle, with a loose npper garment, and turban ; or if 
nnable to procure this last appendage, thej roll s 
long piece of cotton ronnd the head. Some of them 
are beginning to adopt the English dress ; but all 
this is to be regretted, as any change of national 
costume necessarily inyolves some degree of change 
in the national character, and their present dress is 
very becoming. 

Knives, axes, and implements of husbandry axe 

made from the iron ore which is very abundant, and 

which they have learnt to smelt Osier baskets and 

grass mats are also among their native manufactures. 

The red earthenware in common use is made by 

women, and burnt by being stacked together, with 

\ layers of wood between the rows, as bricks are baked 

in England. One of their most useful domestic utensils 

iias been provided for them by nature ; this is the 

:alaba9hf a kind of pumpkin. When the fruit begins 

CO ripen, a hole is cut in the small end to admit the 

air, and thus the pulp decays without injuring the 

rind. Sometimes the incision is made round the 

fruit, at about one-third from the smaller end, and 

[ a vessel with a neatly fittmg lid is produced without 

j further trouble. These calabashes axe of various 

AUis^ M?jDa Mn^ sBuUJer Ouunk UB^nff wU1«oOmii% 

^^dihi^ arJbttrgmlkmg. 
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A good deal of internal tra£5c is carried on ninong 
tbem; markets are held morning and evening in 
•very town and Tillage, and in the towns there is a 
laiger one every fifth day, which is attended by all 
the neighbourhood. Their only current money is 
the white coirry,* forty of which are of the value of an 
English penny. They are strung, and tied up in 
** headij" as they are called, each head containhig 
S,000 shells, equal to A$. 2d. } and at this rate of 
reckoning, we shall not be surprised at £2 or £3 
worth being as much as a man can carry, nor wonder 
st the expense and difficulty of conveying money 
from Badagry to Abbeokuta. 

One of their domestic habits is, we believe, pecu- 
liar to themselves. None of the people take their 
fint morning meal in their own houses, but all, both 
men and women, about seven o'clock in the morning, 
pay a visit to a cook's shop, and make their first 
breakfast on s bowl of gruel of Indian com. The 
women (hen proceed to the market to purchase ma- 
terials for a more substantial repast, which is taken 
about ten o'clock. This connsts of balls of Indian 
com, called **deng^" served up in a kind of strong 
sauce made of beef^ mutton, fish, or fowl, with various 
T^taUes, and seasoned with salt procured from 

Amf 00 Ibe BeighbeariBg ooaKU,\n^ «K% 
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ibe Popos, and with CajeDne pepper, which growg 
in the country ; the whole forming a very nulritions 
and palatable food. The family do not generally 
collect together for this meal, hot each one takes it 
when 80 inclined. In cases, however, where there is 
only one wifo, she and her chOdren usually join the 
husband and any friends he may have invited* 
When about to partake of the food, a large earthen 
bowl is placed on the ground, containing the dengd 
and the sauce ; and the party sit down round it The 
balls of Indian com are taken out of the bowl, 
broken and distributed to the different persons, each 
of whom dips his portion into the sauce as he eats it. 
There is a good deal of animal food consumed in this 
way, but it is never eaten solid. One of their chief 
articles of food is also the yam. 

With regard to the mental and moral character of 
the people, the concurring testimony of those who 
have had the best means of judging is, that, as a 
nation, the Yorubans are far above the generality of 
their neighbours.* 

The missionaries at Sierra Leone speak of the 
greater degree of intelligence and energy apparent 
in the people there since the year 1822, before which 
time, as we have already stated there were seaxoely 

^ Imager tpet^LM of th# people of Boo«a and Kiami, to tht 
Mona cfTanilm, tm in mm^ rmp^tU soptrior tothMa,\Nd^ 

='"^^^fi«Wp^^nr«ai^^jBd«mjiimllvd|y uimpoiU^ 
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any Tonibans in the colony, though afterwards they 
were brought in in each numbers, that at present 
more- than half the population is Yoruban. And 
cm the other side of the Atlantic, Lord Harris, the 
present governor of Trinidad, has spoken of the 
iuperiority of the Torubans in that island over the 
other emancipated negroes. Their minds are in* 
genious and acute, and many of their common pro- 
verbs, with which Mr. Crowther has enriched his 
Vocabulary,* show a quickness of observation, and a 
knowledge of human nature, which even their friends 
in this country were not prepared to expect Their 
natural disposition is very lively ; the children are 
full of mirth and play, and are particularly ibnd oi 
riddles. Ton may often hear their merry laugh as, 
sitting on a shady bank, they endeavour to puxzle 
each other with questions such as these : ** What is 
j; that little steep hill that nobody can climb?" or, 

** What is it that any one can divide, but no one can 
see where it has been divided?" f Sometimes these 
riddles are the current ones of the neighbourhood, 






i , but they often seem to be impromptu. 



Considering the mental gifts with which the 
Torubans axe evidently endowed, we cannot account 

• Bamm of tb«t will U firand in tU A^gf^VM&ka. 
fF^ihap§ our jeung nstet w^ toMi «Qfi^ ^i^fidMnX 

M^ «fc^ Oie answer to UMftiAtf^OMM\Aeii^««l^ 
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for the small progress they have made in the arts of 
civilized life. Manj are the accurate and bright 
opinions and ideas you may often hear from them 
in conversation^ yet they have never invented any 
written mode of conveying or recording them; 
and some of the simplest mechanical powers have 
been till lately entirely unknown in the country.* 

There is a spirit of independence and generosity 
among the Yombans that, if sanctified by Christiaa 
principle, will make them a fine and noble nation. . 
It is a remarkable circumstancei that whereas at 
Badagry, and generally on the coast| the people 
continually ask the missionaries to give them money 
for coming to listen to them, or for sending their 
children to school, at Abbeokuta the missionaries 
often find it difiicult to resist being paid /or thdr 
preaching. There are very frequent instances of 
this in their journals. A missionary will have been 
preaching to an attentive and eager crowd in a 
arket, or under a spreading tree, and at the con- 
lusion one of the party, generally a woman, will 

* A few yean ago^ Mr. Crowther procured » out from 
Semi LeoDe ; the body ot it wm UDfortonfttely too h«»Ty to 
be carried through the iwanpe and fbreeU, and wan left at 
Badagry; but the wheels and thaftt were cooreyed to 
Abbeokuta, and excited the utmost astonishment among all 
^ • ^ » JMca/jrcbUdm, hatgrowu'Up peopU, erowd»\ InW 
J^^^^"^ •^ fw detigbted wHh dimwiag qm aiM^btt 
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beg him to wait a few minutes, when slie will return 
with a handful of cowries and some Kola* nuts, and 
insist on his accepting them. The cowries of course 
are positively refused, but the missionary generally 
accepts some of the Kola nuts, and shares them with 
those who may happen to be standing next him, 

Mr. Smith has told us of a striking instance of 
this that occurred to himself. While spending % 
ftw days at Osielle, he visited Malaka, a consider- 
able town eight or ten miles to the north. Mr* 
Smith here preached the way of salvation through 
Jesus Christ alone to a large party assembled under 
the fine Aka tree in the middle of the town, and was 
listened to with the greatest attention. No European 
had been there before, and Mr. Smith, to prevent 
any misconception, took an opportunity of telling 
them, in the courre of his address, that he could not 
receive any presents. But notwithstanding this 
warning, no sooner had he ceased, than the people 
brought him a goat and some Kola nuts, pressing 
him most earnestly to accept them. When he re* 
fused, they said they could not consider him as their 
friend, if he would not accept their presents, and he 

* Hm Kola Btttt art in sSm and mp^mnam ynx^ Uka «qk 
Ei^lUi borw-dMnnt ; thafb>TMiVi%|^^iMMaDX\k>»M« vt^ 
ibV^^ndighiijiooia. Tew, Vttoi^, craw ^^daaXv^^A"^ 
^^^^0 whieb makis them «xp«ukv%, latti ^te aWa%^ 
«ap«U«ekmaC 
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wu obliged to oompromise the matter by taldng the 
nuts. And it is pleasant to know that these presents 
are made withoat any expectation of a return. ^ It 
iBf** said the generous Ognbonna upon one oocanoni 
** the custom of our country/' 

We will not here omit an instance of noUe and 
generous daring, tinctured perhaps with something 
jf wild enthudasm, that was mentioned by Mr. Hin- 
derer when lately in England. A young man ol 
Ibadan heard that a cluef named Pimi| of Ede^ a 
town at some little distance, had imitated the cruelty 
of the Haussa Ali,* in obliging his form serrants to 
work in chains. Filled with indignation at this de- 
parture from the usual conduct of the Torubans 
towards their domestic slaves,f he resolved to 
rescue them, and calling together some of his com- 
panions, so pasaonately urged their aoeompanying 
him, that they readily consented. They set off for 
Ede; none dared to oppose their bold and deter- 
mined bearing; and the mind of the cruel and 
cowardly chief was filled with terror at their ap* 
proach. Proceeding to the farm, they knocked off 
with their own hands the chains from the astonished 
and grateful slaves, and bade them return in peace 
to th^ own homes. This story has a melancholy 
^va^ for not hug sHer this exploiti this ywng 
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man's undisguised hatred of tyranny drew down 
tqKm Um the snsfncion of some of the chiefs, and he 
was secretly pnt to death. 

And now we must torn to a darker side of the 
jnctnre of Yomba and its people; one in which no ray 
of hope could be discorered to lessen the dismal gloom 
^we mean its state as to spiritual things ; and as if 
to giye another proof that the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spiritof Gk)d, we find that not- 
withstanding their soperiority in lower things to 
those around them, they were as far from the true 
knowledge of God as any of their neighbours. 

They hare, indeed, an idea of one Supreme Being, 
whom they call Oloriin, and who, as they believe, 
is the Creator of all things ; and will often express 
their good wishes by ** Gk)d bless you," or '* I praise 
Ood for your health," &c. ; but they virtually deny 
him, by believing that he takes little or no cogni- 
lance of things on earth. They offer him, there- 
fore no sa^nrifices, and pay him no homage ; all their 
worship is reserved for those divinities of their own 
invention, to whom they imagine he has delegated 
his power, and to whom alone they look for help.* 



In 



* Hmm g<odi am not wnanatiooi from or p«raoiufioAlioiia 
<r tk« Allrilratii of tlM OM Ood, m ApoDo, lCiiiorr% te, 
tlMMieiMit% Iml dBiiti-*«l Magi Mliiif MOMdisloiiL 
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One of the principal of these is I&, the god of .j 

pahn-nut8| to whom thej ascribe the power of heal- 
ing, and to whose priests they apply in times of 
sickness. On these occarions the friends of the 
safferer procnre a sheep or s goat for sacrificei and 
send for the babbalawo or priest^ who begins the cere* 
mony by tracing a number of uncoath devices with 
chalk npon the walL Then taking a calabash, he 
puts into it some cowries or some palm-nnts, and 
placing it in front of the figores he has made, per* 
forms his incantations, which are supposed to pre* 
vail on the god to enter the palm-nnts or the cowries. • 
The sacrifice is then brought in, its throat is cut, 
and the priest sprinkles some of the blood on the cala- 
bash and on the wall. He then smears it across 
the sick man's forehead — ^thus, as they imagine, 
conveying the life of the creature into the patient. 
The priest and family afterwards feast on the flesh 
of the sacrifice, only reserving a portion to be ex- 
posed on the outside of the house for the buzzards ; 



him ArmtffK Oriiha^ who will pray to Ood hr them» and 
obUin the hlcMiigt they deiire. Well may Mr. Townsend 
compare their religion with thatof the Roman Ca t h o lici^ and 
add, * These tin onJ^ agiinat the light of nature — Homo 
•gainit that roTeUtion whidi UHa of the one only Mediator. 
One eril ipirit rnlee over tho darkneM ef the whole world. 
yn^ ma he Majpnted that tho white ilavo-dealen at Legos 
^^^^ CSu&aiumJ, ammiU nk hi^M ending tWrdbi|aW 
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and if this is qnioUy deTonred by tbein, ibe omen 
is considered favonrable. 

Should the sacrifice prove imayailingY and no rigns 
of recovery appear, it is repeated again and again, 
according to the means of the family, or their affec- 
tion for the sufferer ; and not nnfrequenily, among 
the poorer classes, heavy debts are incurred in the 
purchase of animals for the purpose. If all prove to 
be in vain, the patient is left to himself; he is not 
actually neglected, for food is given him in the 
morning and evening, but during the day the family 
pursue their usual avocations, and he is left to pass 
through the last sorrowful days of his earthly exist- 
ence, without one kind hand to minister to hb 
necessities, with no tender parent or affectionate 
ehfld to sympathise in hb bodily sufferings, far less 
to speak words of comfort to his souL 

They worship, also, the god of thunder and light- 
ning ; and it is affecting to see how men, women, 
and children will, in their mistaken zeal, brave the 
fury of the elements, and in the most tremendous 
storm, by day or by night, will rush out of their 
dwellings, regaidlen of the pealing thunder, the 
vivid lightning, or the pelting rain. Shango is 
offended, sacrifices must be offered, and woe to the 
individual who should dare to be absenti They, 
also^ like most other hfttflMdi t^i&s&i^ ^&ssi^ *^ 
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gmii'* and once in the year offer sacrifices, and hold I 

s feast in their honour; but it is remarkable that 



no trace of serpent- worship has been found among ;[ 

them ; and this is the more curiousi as two or three 

species of large snakes receive the peculiar adoration ij 



of their neighbours, the Popos. ; 

Thej have a ringular idea relating to the souls of ! 

their children, believing them to be inhabited and / 
influenced by the spirit of some one of their ancestors. 
When a child is bom, a priest is sent for, and inquiry 
is made of the favourite deity of the family, as 
to which of the deceased forefathers intends to dwell 
in the present infant, and a name is given to it 
accordingly. This does not seem to be at all the 
metempsychons of Eastern nations, for the spirit 
of the departed may at the same time dwell in 
many of his descendants, and is evidently considered 
as accompanying^ not iupeneding the individual 
souL 

The Torubans are not wholly free from the addi- 
tional guilt of human sacrifices. They are far less 
frequent in Toruba than at Badagry ; but even here 
they are occasionally offered in cases of emergency. 
In a time, for instance, of continual drought some 
poor slave will be seized, adorned as for a festival, 
and thrown into the river, to propitiate the goddess 
of the waten^ and to serve as food to her attendant^ 
^^ ^i^gmian Mad erooodSkM. Jbd our imsaonanN^ 
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neord mon than oiie inttanoa in AbleoVnta IIkI^ 
where the onhapp;, nneoiueioiu Ticdm, aHua being 
paraded throngh the itreeta, haa been atraiigled ia 
the latal Orisha groTe. 

Thej Have man/ other objecta of vonhip in addi* 
tion to thoae we have enumerated ; indeed, anything 
that can either assist or injurs them receives some 
kind of adoration. Large trees, red-sandstone, iron, 
eowriea, the hills of the bng-bngs, or African ant, 
0n wliich they imagine some snperior being to 
teside}, all receive their share, aod sometimes thoy 
will worship ports of their own body, their forehead,* 

* Ur. HindBTer iDaitioned, thai when ha wm mt IbnJju^ 
W waa Tkitttl bj a nun who hwl jiut ratumad fnnn Abbeo- 
Initit, wbitlMT bs hul been Mtnt no buninas bj hii nuitor. 
Ba had, II ncmi, baaa to oar lebool* (hore, had ■can boja 
Mid girii IiiiuniDgtbeir "book,~Mid cmiib to tall Mr. Ilinderer 
tbat if bawDold "lit down' at Ibadan and eatablUh a acbool, 
U wtmld ba tba flnt to attend it. It waa Saturday, and Ur. 
Bindarar inritad hin to aoma to bim on th* followinj daj 
and join a lirwSuDdaj aobalar* b« had ooUectad nmsH bim. 
Tba man' acniad hlmialt aa ha abotdd ba bnij. " What 
kaTa jpon ao mnch to do to-monnw T (nqoiiad a«r miMonaiy, 
"Imnit wonbipBybrabaad." " Mow do TODBMnT "As 
J earn* o«t of Abbaoksta," ra^ad tba nao. "tbaa«ldlgn at 
tba«nil<)a-b«M*il]-(r«at«linA broka a oalabatb ef ram be- 
«a^a% to B7 maalw, and would bara killad ma bad it not 
baan Sir mj farahmd, •» bow I mut watahip tt" " How can 
tUabar inqnii«dl[r.BiiidMW,''ItbB»^^w\)*mwB&. 
aatOodalwvapnsarcdTva." *I>«^|«a-«'tt!*w<''« 
lb* fadfroaat raplj, " tUnk «a M faiMft. w ^n <MVV*«' ' 
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or their foot| especially before they set oat upon s 
Jonmej. 

Every fifth day is reserved by the priests and 
devotees for a special worship of their several 
deities, bnt the mass of the people do not seem to 
take any part in it One of the ceremonies that is 
gone through npon these sacred days, is the fetching 
water for the gods from some neighbouring holy 
fountain ; and on these occasions long lines of priests 
and priestesses, and their immediate followers, are 
seen walking in procession with their calabashes 
on their heads, and often preserving the most pro- 
found silence.* Some of the water is poured out as 
a libation to the idol, and the remainder reserved for 
use. 

Their idols are of clay, or wood, or metal, and 
several are generally placed in one particular room 
in the house, where they receive some kind of 
adoration morning and evening. It can, of coursSi 

Hid he MTed ma thnragh mj fordbead, and to I wonhSp It* 
Vf« find from Mr. Smiih that thb wonhip of th« fiirehMd oon- 
fitted in aUying tome animal, a goat, or a ihaap, tha blood of 
^^hteh it iprinklod on tho idola in the hooie, and ■treaked 
aoroM the forehead of the o£Bwer. The laorifioe Si ent into 
pieoee, and dietrihated among the firiendi, a raffioient portion 
being raienred ior afeait for the ftmily themeelTee. 
* Theee daji are oalled One daja» from a word dgnifying 
Mod in Shrm L0OO0 iheTombanf have Tory natandl|y 
^SmmiotU Chrmtum Sabbath, wbM^\;b«| 
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be no spirltnal worship that is offered to their 
imaginary deities ; no confession of sin, no prayer 
for pardon, no supplication for the Holy 8pirit| 
and no thanksgiving finr redemption can come 
from their hearts or lips, for of these things they 
haye never heard. ** Make me rich," ** Make me 
healthy," ^Give me children," ** Avenge me of 
my enemies," are the only petitions that a poor 
Toraban ever offers to his god. 

Lad, what is man when left to himself that thou 
shooldst ever be mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou shouMst ever visit him I And may 
we not add, ^Wha maketh thee^ believei^ to 
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CHAPTEB IT. 

lOUNDATION or ▲BBEOKUTA— OBimA LIOKl 

fiMIGRAKTS. 

'Oj«tkil4wtaialfMk,lMv«tlMclUM, tmd iwtUte iBk»ntlk,mk 
b« Uk* llM doTt tliai bmIwUi Wr BMt la Um tldM ttf Ik* ImWs 
«ir.xl?Ul.i6. 



When we look back on onr own personal lustorj, ' 

or on that of the church of ChriBt^ how continaall/ I 

do we find that our heavenly Father, in hb pioyi- 
dential dealings with us, has brought about some » 

important result by indirecti and, perhaps, unlikely 
means. It has been so in the case of Toraba; the t 

circumstances that hare worked together for her ' i 
good appeared at the time to have no connection 
with each other, though now we see they were all 
linked together by the golden chain of Qod's 
lovereign will and determinate counseL 

Part of this determinate counsel of Qoi was to 
iring together people of rival tribes and jarring 
interests into close connection and mutual depen- 
dence ; and as none but Infinite Wisdom could have 
tkooomplished this, so it is profitable fiv ua to traoe 
^oi Hhe mode ot its accomplishment 
Ja the mmih^wegtmk put of th« Idngdoia d 
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Toraba, amidst rocks and hflls of primitiye forma* 
doDy there stands near the eastern margin of the 
river Ogiin, a hnge porphyriiic rock called Olumo^ 
or the hiding-place, from the concealment it used to 
aflford to a band of robbers. The summit is com* 
poeed of large roonded masses of stone ; and at one 
spot the intervening space forms a kind of deep, but 
low cavern, capable of giving shelter to a considerable 
number of persons. It was deserted bj these robbers 

/ some short time before the year 1825 ; and in that 
year became the refuge of a few poor people, who had 
fled from the merciless hands of the slave-hunters^ 
and knew not where else they could be so secure. 

The party who first took possession of the cavern 
was soon joined by othei'S, who, like themselves, bad 
been driven from their homes and friends ; and here 
they dwelt secure, though exposed to many hard* 
ships; often in want of food, and still oftener obliged 
to subnst on the leaves of the pepper plant, wild 
roots, or any anunals that came within their reacL 
At length a few, more courageous than the rest, 
ventured to eross the river that lay beneath them, to 
purchase alittle seed-corn at the nearest village, and 

i/ cultivation now began among the rocky hilla. 
Heanwhile thedesolation we spoke of in ai^eoeding 
chapter* was rapidly spreading in all the snmusd.* 

iv cauDtrji town aftar toim ii%e ^MiQt«<|tii^ ^^ 



rouxDATiov or abbbokuti* il 

the inhnlltauts captured ; while the comparatively 
few that escaped wandered about the ooontry in 
search of a restuig-place. 

The attention of some of these was attracted, 
after a time, to Olamo, and bj degrees manjasmall 
and feeble band established themselyes among tlio 
hiHs, and the forest gave way to human habitations. 
The different parties settied themselyes down in 
small, but separate, communities; each under its 
own laws; each wiUi its own chief and judge, and 
war-captain, and wiUi its own council-house; and 
each fondly giving to this new-found home the name 
of the town or village from which it had been driven.^ 
To the whole they gave the name of AbbeohUa^ ^ / 
XJnderstone, partiy in memory of the original cavemii 
and referring also to the rocks on which most of it '] 

was built Fresh parties continued to join thenii till il 

the remnant of om hundred and thirty ioum$ had, ] 

found refuge in Abbeokuta; and the spot in which| || 

thirty years ago, a robber's cave was the only human 
habitatioOL now, in 1853| numbers #i^Aly thautoHdf 
as its population. 
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* TbmB toimahipf are itUl entirdy diitinet ilram enflh j 

etber ; bat there ii no Tiiibk tepMmtioa or iKmndMrj, oitlMr 
natnrml or lurtifioiAL TIm wkolo io rantNuidod by a nnmnina 
Wmll, tho eireuil of wUeh is not ]«« than fiftMQ milot. 

/ 72uvirii&#l0VMtooDpatatioii. Sorval English gaitl*> 
w^MoIiswm rhiimiii^ tpmk «/ 100,000 asMmrlSba wX 
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AH belonged to the Egba tribe of Torabans; and 
finr a time the joj of a common deliyerance, and the 
•enae of a oommon danger, were sufficient to keep 
down anj heart-bamings and diaputes between the 
diffinent townships. It is more than probable, how* 
erer, that as a feeling of securitj returned, the old 
jealousies would have reviyed and led to disastrous 
consequences, had thej not in 1829 been joined hj a 
/ chief named Shodeke^ of the town of Aki^ who bj 
his judicious conduct succeeded in consolidating the 
hitherto heterogeneous mass. 

Shodeke was a man of a superior mind ; wise in 
council, and brave in war, he gradually gained an 
ascendancy over all the other chiefs, which, instead 
of usbg for his own aggrandisement, he employed for 
the advantage of the whole community. Each town- 
ahip still retained its own local government; but all 
matters of general interest were discussed and settled 
in a public oouncil, composed of the civil governors 
of each town, called Oghonis^ and the war-chie&, or 
BaloguHM. This general council was always held in 
Shodeke's township of Aki ; and it proves the respect 
with which his memory is even now cherished, that 
tiiere it is still holden, though Sagbuay who is the 
•enior chie^ belongs to another town. 

Thus have discordant interests been knit to- 
jf^tbar; and the people <<OirQi^v&dLd'SMKV&i^^ 
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vouxDAnoir of abbbokuta* *4S I 

i 

A tbeir former animoritieai and to liyo nda by lide in ( 

/ peace and friendslup. ^ 

Their nnion has been their strength; thej ha^e 
more than once been attacked, first by Ijebbos, then J 

by Yorabans, and lately, by the king of Dahomey; 
but they have proyed themselyes strong enough to 
lepulse them all ; or rather, He who had designs of 
mercy for Abbeokuta, has thrown around her the 
shield of hb Almighty strength. 

How little did the Egbas know or think by whom 
it was that their steps had been thus directed, and 
their hearts turned to each other I The caye of 
Olnmo had not reyealed to them that better ^^ hiding* 
place" from a still greater danger to which they 
were unconsciously exposed* The granite hills con* 
veyed to them no thought of the **Bock of Ages;" 
nor did the riyer Ogiin, as its bright stn^ams danced 
oyer their rocky bed, bring them tidings of that 
*^Biyer of Life," of which they would hereafter be 
inyited to partake. Ood '^ hides his bright dedgns" 
in the unfathomable depths of Infinite Wisdom and j 

Loye ; and leads the blind in a way that they know t 

not i 

And now, leaying Abbeokuta in peace and so* 'j 

curity, let us pass on to another of those means 
which God was pleased to employ for its lasting 
beoe£t, Mcd tttra to Biem Leone* i 

JFe would tbMt fomo ablo pea would tnM ^ . \ 
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entire historj of this remarkable colony, in which 
the records of bare realities are more romantic than 
the daj-dreama " that float in soft visions ronnd the 
poet's head," but it would be beside our porpoBe 
were we even to attempt it, and we shall therefore 
only briefly allude to it in its relation to our present 
subject 

The devoted missionaries had laboured long and 
anxiously in Sierra Leone, many of them even 
onto death, among the thousands rescued from the 
dave-ships; and abundantiy had God blessed their 
labours. Education and civilisation had changed 
numbers of the enslaved and degraded negroes into 
men of enterprise and intelligence ; the preaching of 
the Gospel had turned them from idols to serve the 
living God,* and, by His grace, the missionaries could 
thankfully rejoice over many of these as fellow-heirs 
with themselves of ihe kingdom of their Lord. 

This progress was the most rapid among the 
natives of Yoruba, many of whom by degrees ac- 
quired a litde independent property; and in the 
y year 1839 we find a few of them actually embarking 
their small capital in the establishment of a trade 
with those very shores from which they had been sold 
as slaves. They purchased from the Government 

• Boom tUU FMnafaMd «Mkfei %» tenm Vft^ii^a dL\M^ 

sad KsatWukm^ \w\ ^Omm^ 
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m OL&U oaptared dave yessel; freighted her with 
E.Topoen and Sierra Leone productione; selected 
£oi the crew. African freedmen like themselves;* 
and| encouraged bj the presence of British cruisers 
in the Bights, (for they had become British subjectSi) 
set sail for Badagry. What a picture for us to 
contemplate with feelings of adoring gratitude 1 A 
vessel, whose onlj cargo had hitherto been human 
beings led forth to perpetual misery, now laden 
with articles of lawful commerce, aiid max^ned by 
some of those very people whose souls and bodies 
had once been its only freight 1 Praised be Qoi 
who put it into the hearts of his servants to esta* 
blish the colony of Sierra Leone 1 

These spirited adventurers succeeded admirably; 
fhey were well received at Badagry, easily disposed 
of their goods, and returned with palm-oil and other 
native produce. Others of their countrymen were 
encouraged to follow their example; two more oon* 
demned dave-ships were purchased, manned, and 
freighted like the first; and it was not long before a 
small but brisk trade commenced between Siena 
Leone and Badagry. 

And now the thought arose among the colonists^ 
whether it would be possible to return abidingly to 
iheir native lands, and be again united to friends 

^ n0 aaffr wbJU Buui 06 Doard was tba aaitaff , wbo 
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firom whom they had been, as they had heTieved| 
separated for ever. There were serious obstacles to 
their attempting this; the difficulties of the journey 
inland, and the great danger of being again enslavedf 
might have deterred less sanguine spirits ; but the 
heathen at Sierra Leone longed to escape from the 
presence of true religion ; and many unestablished 
Christians could not resist the temptation of return* 
ing to their fatherland, for thej thought not of the 
danger to which thej would be exposed bj yen- 
tnring among their heathen relations without any 
outward means of grace.* 

Various parties thus emigrated back into their own 
lands ; and between the years 1839 and 1842 no less 
than five hundred had left the colony for this purpose. 
We may imagine the excitement and interest which 
these departures would occasion, and the'eager pre* 
parations made by the people themselves. They 
were for the most part Torubans, and bound for 
Abbeoknta, of which some vague uncertain rumours 
had reached them through the toaders. They could 
know but little of what they should find there, but 
they were well assured that European manufactures 
could seldom reach that dbtant market They must 



• Th« mm MUbliabwl GlurMaiif Mi tkk to bs mlIbmi^ 
ptribfe iapcdiBMiil; and no Wi% ^ VoftAs«i «t dL«na^ae) 
mA/ Mm iba to <|aU tha tdU»|, 
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thereioi^ take with them clothing for themaelyes and 
their children, for they had adopted the European 
dress; they must carry the implements of their 
Tarions trades, for these wonld probably be unknown 
there ; and to these they added yarions little articles 
as presents and curiosities for their friends in the 
interior. All this, added to the passage-money, which 
was something considerable, made Uie undertaking 
an expenave one, and prevented many from joining 
them who would otherwise have rejoiced to go. 

Some of these parties landed at Lago$, 9X ib% /^ 
mouth of the river OgCln, as being the easiest and 
most direct route to Abbeokuta, but they soon had 
reason sorely to repent of the course they had taken. 

Lagos was in great measure inhabited by Popo^^ 
whose naturally ferocious dispositions had been ren« 
dered still more cruel by constant intercourse with 
dave-deaTers. One would have supposed that the 
nght of these people, rescued as they all had been 
, by a far-distant and independent nation, and now 
returning home after years of exile, would have 
aoftened even their obdurate hearts. But cherished 
sin, of whatever kind, gradually chokes every kind* 
Her feeling, and leaves the heart wrapped up in its 
own selfishness. 

The various articles of property the emigrants had 
^ncq^r with tbem nniMd the cupiditj of i)ba <jUm& v . 

^^ people f Mod mm 0Meh different party wa^JbaA \\ 
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Laf^nSp ihej seised and robbed tbem of all tbej bad, 
laye the dothes they worei and sent them awaj a 
fimr days' journey into the interior, without money 
or provisions, tauntingly bidding them rejoice that 
they had not again been seized and sold* 

It fared far better with those who had taken the 
safer, though more difficult route, by Badagry. 
Though a slaye-port, like Lagos, and chiefly belongs 
faig to the Popos, part of the town is occupied by 
Torubans, and they, as well as the chief of this 
quarter, Wawu (who, though a Popo, is good-natured 
and friendly) welcomed this return of their country- 
men, prevailed on some few to settle among thenii 
and helped the others forward on their journey. 

Before the end of 1842, nearly 300 of these 
liberated negroes, from Sierra Leone, had thus arrived 
at Badagry, most of whom proceeded on to Abbe- 
okuta ; and it may be well to follow, in imagination, 
some of these people, as they landed from the trading 
Yessels, in parties of fifty or sixty, and took their 
course to the interior. There would be young, and 
old, and middle-aged in the company — some Christ- 
ians, some still heathen, but all with hearts beating 
high with hope and expectation. All probably were 
strangers to the actual road by which they travelled, 
lor the davei were generally brought down to the 
Ms^ by vvry oiicuiioiQi wi\»^ \9QlNi ^^ ^^s&Kt^ 
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air ihey breathed, would be to them instinct with 
life of other dajSi and would bring baoki with 
increasing force, the associations of their childhood. 
For many miles, they would travel through a flat, 
alluvial country, where no stone of any size is to be 
seen, but the ground is sometimes swampy, and at 
others covered with almost impenetrable jungle. 
On leaving this level land, they would enter on an 
undulating and picturesque country, where the plains 
shone bright with huddhlsoi and hthUeui of various 
colours, while beautiful groves of palm and other 
trees invited the weary traveller to rest beneath 
their shade, and here and there a sparkling stream 
supplied them with delicious water. 

But the hand of the spoiler had been here, and 
had marred the pleasant prospect; the untilled 
ground, and the ruined villages, told of depopulating 
slave- wars ;* and the beautiful cocoa-nut, banana, 
and other trees, laden with fruit, that lingered among 
the ruins, stood in mournful contrast with the scene 
joxiund. 

As our travellers advanced into the more hilly 
oountry, and came within eight or ten miles of 
Abbeokuta, the aspect of things greatly improved; 
the land was well cultivated ; fields of Ghiinea and 

^ ICr. King; Ala latflT period, iMntioD^ that in the oofone 
JIM daysjcmn9j, WtwMn Bsdiigiy and Abb»otart% ks 
M/.M'^iMr ilAM AMi4rrBio«l towns sad vQbcia. 
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Indian com were interspersed witb pastures in wUoIi 
cattle, sheepi and goats were feeding ; Curm-yillages 
were scattered here and there, where pigeons and 
pooltrj were seen round almost every dwelling, the 
people were hxuj at their yarions oocnpations, and 
all wore the appearance of cheerful industry. 

As they still proceeded, the narrow path widened 
into somewhat of a road ; the number of passers to 
and iio told of their approach to Abbeokuta ; already 
they discerned the pictnresque rocks that surmount its 
eastern quarter, and could trace the river Ogun by the 
luxuriant foliage that marks its course ; and how must 
everyheart have throbbed and every eye been strained ^ 
to catch the first glimpse of the longed-for spotl 

At last it burst upon them in all its beauty of ^ 
dtuation, and with all the bold romantic scenery 
that has called forth such admiration from even the 
passing visitor.* J 

The town of Abbeokuta, more than three miles in 
length, and nearly as mucb in breadth, stands, as 
we have said, amidst a group of granite rocks on the 
eastern bank of the river Ogun, and its native dwell* 
ings have a ringnlarly pictnresque effect as they are 
seen rinng one above another on the rooky heights, or 
clustering in the intervening hollows, and every* 



• 8m JovmI «I Rev. T. B. Wtmmtm, ia ^HWoosix 
lUgiUv^frrlSO. Ulsrb|^\mfAniHkdL>dwVQM^ 
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wliera intenperaed with trees of Tarions fonni and 
hoes. Here the lowly roofs are half concealed by tfao 
orange, the limci the plantaini and the banana, with 
their pleasant fhdts ; there the broad nmbrella-txeo 
spreads its grateful shade ; and there are seen tfao 
tall and handsome cotton-trees OTertopping all tfao 
rest Huge blocks of uncovered granite are tower* 
ing higher still, and in the midst of all, the ejo 
rests with peculiar interest on that broad flat roek 
that coyers the care of Olumo. 

Our minds inyoluntarily turn to Tasso's descrip* 
tion of the army's approach to Jerusalemi and their 
first sight of the desired city, where he says >-* 

*' AU hft dMeono al core, ed all •! piacU^ 
Ni del lao nito andiur per6 t'aoooii^* ; 
Ma quuido il lol gli aridi oampi ficd« 
Con raggi aani fenrenii, ad in alto torgo^ 
Ecoo appaiir Oanualem li Tkla^ 
Ecoo additar Oenualem ti MOige^ 
Ecoo da mille Toci nnitamentay 
Gerntalamma lalutar ti lente."* 

Far different thoughts, howerer, from those of the 
heroic but mistaken Crusadexs, occupied the minda 

* *' One would haTO thoagbi each heart and feoi bad wiag^ 
For now, uncoiiioioaa bow tbe guabing eprings 
Of nearer bope unwonted ttrengtb fuppl j, 
• Swift and more ewift o*er bill and plain tbey ffy« 
Wben b I Jeruialem before tbem etandir^ 
jAmealeml tbej panee a thoniand bandi 
Anniaedon idghr-^^ ihontand Umguet pvodbfaa 
JwtuAhm! J^nmUml iby hallowed aaaa IT 
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of oar pQgrima. No dreams of eartbly conqnest were 
thein, bat ererj heart swelled with the hope of 
•gain embracing the beloved ones who had so long 
been lost to thenii and with the joy of being once 
more the denizens of their own cherished land. 
DonbtlesSy thoaghts of futare victory arose in some 
of those hearts^ bat it was a victory not over 
Saracens and earthly enemies, bat over idolatry and 
nii; they cared not to regain the long-forsaken 
tomb of Him they loved, bat to lead others to know 
and love Him as the Resnrrection and the Life. 

Many a heart-stirring recognition, and many a joy- 
fal re-anion awaited their arrival in the town ; and 
the people heard with wonder the tale they had to 
telL Hitherto all that the tribes in the interior had 
known of Enropeans was from the Portnguese, who 
had spared no pains in endeavonring to persuade 
them that Ood created the black man to be dave to 
the white ; and so entirely had these simple-minded 
people believed the assertion of their betrayers, that 
they actually invented a fable to account for it. 
But now, when their friends and countrymen related 
thdr strange adventures, and they listened to the 
history of their sufferings at the barracoon, and in 
the dave diip; of their rescue by the Englidi; of 
their settlement at Sierra Leone as free men ; and of 
an the kindness shown them there, the truth braka 
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of tbe English satum were unbomidecL And nben 
their Christian brethren told thesii not only of the 
love of English Christiftns, bnt of the lonroe from 
which it flowed, the conviction forced itself on somo 
of their hearts that the English religion mnst be tho 
right one. 

The emigrants, on their party mnst have been 
agreeably sarprised at the proeperitj and oompara* 
tive civilisation of Abbeoknta. The houses, though 
of claj and thatched, were better bnilt and more 
commodious than is usual in Africa. The people 
were well clad, industrious, cheerful, and contented^ 
the markets were numerous and well supplied. Indian 
and Guinea com, beans of various kinds, sugar- 
canes, yams cooked and uncooked, fresh meat, bee^ 
pork, and mutton; fish, fowls, pigeons, and dried 
rats (of which the people are very fond), were all to 
be purchased there. Pepper, ginger, pine*appleS| 
orangojs, plantains, and bananas, apples, pi^w% 
limes, ground-nuts, ready*made soup, palm-wine, 
beer made from Guinea com or from maize, and 
palm-oil, were in abundance ; while various articles of 
domestic use— such as cotton, raw or in reels, dothsi 
some of rich texture and woven with the red cotton 
from Ilaussa, Moorish caps, sandals, leather bags 
and embroidered leather cushions, saddles, stirrape 
and bits of native manufacture, bill-hooks, and hoes, 
Aa/rc^ snd catlMne§, earthen .bowla and dUbM^calii* 
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iMflthes, ropes and liues, are all enumerated as among 
tho artidea for sale. All, or most of these were of 
borne manufactore, and one sighs to obeonre, that the 
onlj articles that Europe famished were tobacco and 
gunpowder. 

But many of those Christian emigrants, who, while 
enjoying the means of grace at Sierra Leone, hod 
thought thej could do without them here, soon dis- 
covered their mistakCi and how important it was to 
them to have a regular ministry, and stated times 
for public worship. Their former indifference was 
changed into anxiety, and they seized on every 
opportunity of intercourse with Sierra Leone, to send 
the most urgent intreaties to their friends and former 
ministers to use all the means in their power, that 
missionaries might be sent to Abbeokuto. Tho 
child-like confidence of these simple-hearted pc«'»)lo 
in the love of English Christians, is very touching, 
for they folt so sure of an answer to their appeal, 
that they did not hesitate to assure Shodeke, the king, 
that ^ White man would soon come." 

We shall only speak of one more of the many 
means that God made use of for the deliverance of 
Toruba; and thisi though leas direct in its effects, 
has not been leas important in its bearing on the 
destiniesi not only of Toruba, but of nations for 
bqrondit; wemean the Niger £x!i2«^V&(iGL^^^ji^^^ 
Jt&aff iworfv te tba foOoiriii^ ^bA^^ 
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THE NIOEE BZPSDITIOlt. 

*l4Mlt not fvtiy Mil M bit oi«m thhift, iMit fvtiy aai 

•Tocbira.''— PliiLU.4. 

The Niger I How strange the mystery that hnng 
for centuries over this celebrated river I Its soorcei 
its termination, and even the direction in which it 
flowed, were all unknown I Herodotus mentioned it 
between two and three thousand years ago, and he, 
as well as succeeding geographers of the ancient 
world, spoke of it as flowing from vai to uut; 
though, while some considered it as a tributary of 
the Nile, others supposed that it lost itself in a lake 
or deep morass in the centre of the continent 

The Arab writers of the middle ages, and the 
• European geographers down to the middle of the 
last century (with scarcely an exception*) main- 
tained that it roM near the 90uree9 of th$ NiU, and, 
. after flowing across the continent in a wmttrfy 
direction, emptied itself into the Atiantio ; asserting 
that there was no titer that ran toieardt tks oatL 

It was not to be wondered at that amidst all thasa 

^ ^# Mi0iv oD^y D'Aarflle aa& BmmL 
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conflicting opinions the very existence of the river 
of Herodotos began to be considered as a fietble, but 
towards the end of the centnrj a spirit of inquiry was 
again aroused, and in 1788 the African Association 
was formedi one of the first attempts of which was to 
trace the Niger from its source to its terminatioui 
and its ultimate object was to introduce Christianity 
!!; and civilisation into the heart of Africa. We shall 

\ pass over its earlier proceedings and disappointments, 

and only refer to the discoveries made by Mungo 
Park. How, as we write his name, do the recollec- 
tions from early years come vividly before us I the 
eagerness with which we read his journal ; our sym- 
pathy with all his hardships and sufferings;* our 
admiration of his unflinching courage, his genUeness, 
and patience; how we rejoiced with him when he 
attained the object of his search, and found himself 
standing on the brink of that river which had for so 
inany ages eluded the researches and perplexed the 

* Etpecially werd we morad bj the toaohing incident of 
tlie piece of moei neer Koooi% and Pftrii't own deicription of 
it "lMiwinjrMU;'*]MMiyi^*'int]iemidilor»TM(wUder. 
Be«^ in tlie depth of tlie rainy eeeion, naked and nkme^ 
forronnded by laTige aniroab and men atiU more aarage. I 
waa five hmdrad milea from any European aotllemeci* ^J 
ipirita began to fidl me^ and I tbonght I bad no alternatife 
Wit to lie down and periab. Tbe inflnenee cf reKgioo* bow- 
ever, enpperted me^ far I waa atiU nadir Uia\iNtafetdaa%«|^^ 
Ood AlcUiMiniat,pabdiAiatK|rA«eS«MinKv'^ 
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minds of all the learned—^'' the long-flooght majestio j 

Niger, glittering in the morning son, as broad as 

the Thames at Westminster, and flowing slowly to 

the eastward, I hastened,'' he goes on to say, **to 

the brinK, and having dmnk of the water, lifted up 

my fervent thanks to the Great Buler of all things, 

for having thns far crowned my endeavours with 

saccess." Sickness, suffering, and want soon com* 

polled the traveller to retrace his steps, but one great 

point had been gained, and the direction of the river 

was placed beyond a doubt 

Then came his second journey, his attempt to fol* 
low the river throughout its course till it should 
reach the sea, and the melancholy event of his death 
at Boossa. Conflicting opinions again arose as to 
its termination, some reviving the old opinion of its 
being lost in the interior ; others, among iivhom was 
Mr. Park himself, supposing that it joined the Congo; 
while a very few adopted the idea that perhaps it 
might flow into the Gulf of Guinea. Among the 

my tj%, Th9 whole pliuit was Doi Imrger than tlie tip of one 
of my fingen, but I eoald not oontomplaU tbe dolioato ooii* 
fimnatioD of it* rooU, Ioatc^ and oaptnlo without admiratioii. 
Omi He, thought I, who planted, watorod, and brought to 
porfectioD, in this obtoure part of the world, a thing which 
appears of to noaU importanoe, look with unoonoem on tho 
■itttatioD and •oflbringi of oreaturee fiinned after Hia own 
ima^f Surely not I could no longer deepalr. I started up^ 
Mad diMngmrdUig l>oth bungor sad fUigva, UatiSMioniiida^ 
^iA«< iv/w^ WM as haMi, and 1 was isa dMVBMtad.'' 
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last was fhe lamented Captain Clapperton, wlio Iiad| 
boweTer, no means of eonfirmiug his belief But 
we shall not stop to cross the river with him in 1825, 
or to accompany the intrepid Landers, in 1830, in 
their adyentoroos passage down its stream from 
Taoorie to the sea; we shall only remind onr readers 
that the discoveries of the latter set the question at 
rest for ever, as they found that it did really flow 
into the Gulf of Guinea ; but that, long ere it reached 

,i the sea, it was, like its Northern sister, divided into 

a numlwr of smaller streams, forming" what is now 
called the DelU of the Niger.* 

Thus far had the objects of science been attained ; 
and it remained to apply the discovery to a higher end, 
j and to make it subservient to the cause of religion and 

humanity. We need not recall to our readers the 
origin of the Niger Expedition; how the conviction 
by degrees forced itself on the minds of the friends 
of Africa, and especially on that of Sir Fowell 
Buxton, that, important and even necessary as our 
cruisers were to check the dave-trade on the coast, 
yet the remedy, to be effectual, must be applied to 
the source of the evfl; and that Christianity and 

! dvilisation, carried into the heart of Africa, would 
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' • Tht «SMl«iM of thk Ddta ranortd the ohiif dUBool^ 
hk the nippoeiliMi of the liter taking this ooqim^ far there 
WM no MB^ ilieea along thiiwell>kM(WBLtMi0^^SttXtiff&&i. 

al atf oomi|MQd la sbi wilk ^ ^ftV^ Vie9«»^il ^^ 
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alone ayail for its dcliveranoe.* Nor need we tell 
them of these convictions resalting in the plan of 
sending an exploring expedition np this mighty river 
to obtain accurate information of its hitherto almost 
unknown shores, and to make any arrangements that 
might be practicable. 

The scheme was taken up by persons of all ranks 
and parties; the Prinoe Consort strongly fietvoured it; 
and the Oovemment, with Lord John Bussell at its 
head, consented to make it a national undertaking. 
Bold and hazardous as was the enterprisci from the 
known unhcalthiness of the climate, and the very 
doubtful disposition of the natives, it commended 
itself to many British and Christian hearts; and 
there was no want of either officers or men to enter 
on this service. 

Captains Trotter, William AlleUi and Bird AUeUi 
were placed in command of the three new steam 
vessels, the Albert, the Wilberforce, and the Soudan ; 
and, in conjunction with Captain Cook,f were 
appointed Her Majesty's Commissioners for the 
management of the whole undertaking. The com* 
missioners, and most, if not all, the officers, were men 
of decided Christian piety ; many of the crew partook 
of their views and feelings ; a valuable chaplain ao» 

* 8m Sr T. F. Biiztoii*t kemoin. 
J W>n kaown Mcommiidinlp th»OMnbri% wlwa» In ISM^ 
^^ ^ £»liuiify Mod gmmwij imtntdiJ^ {MNBgm aai 
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companied the vessels, aud a general anion foi 
WM entered into for a blessing on the enterp] 
The Tessels sailed in April, 1841, and 
sorely did any expedition leaye the shores of 
with a more single-minded aim, or with 1 
prospects. Its object was not one of pnbli 
private aggrandizement ; no love of lucre w 
gled in this generous effort to rescue Afri< 
degradation, misery, and bloodsbedi and U 
duoe Christianity, civilisation, and peace ; w 
character of those to whom it was entrusted | 
earnest of the manner in which all would 1 
ducted. The language of many a heart was 

** Hmtmi ipeed the CKamm, gillantly vnfiirM 
To FMOiie Mid to ranonte a world ; 
Soft ain and gentle heaTingii of the wave 
Impel the fleet whoee errand if to hato. 
Let nothing idTene, nothinq^ unforeseen. 
Impede the berk that plougfai the deep lereni 
Charged with a freight^ tranaoending in ite w 
The gemi of India, njitare't rarest birth ; 
That flies like Gabriel at his Lord's command 
A hemld of God's lore to pagan lands r* 

On June 24, the vessels entered the har 
8iem Leone, where, as might be ezpectei 
arrival awakened the liveliest interest '^Th 
colony,^ we aie told, ** was in a state of excil 
nothing else was talked of among either Ea 
or natives; the latter of wWii^ \m{!^ «i 
tpeeaht^ ca the ficililks \!t v^V fs^m^^ 
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rctarning to their own land, if only they ooald be 
accompanied by an European missionary. 

Twelve yonng Christian natives were taken ai 
interpreters to the various tribes with whom the 
party might come into contact — such as the Brass, 
tlie Iboe, the Egarra, Eakanda, Yoruba, HanssSi 
Fellatah, Nufi, and Boumou people* Hr. Thomas 
King, a Yoruban, went as schoolmaster and catc* 
chist. The Bev. J. F. Schon, one of the mission* 
aries of the Church Missionary Society, was received 
on board the Albert, and Mr. Samuel Crowther, who 
at this time was a teacher in the Fourah Bay Insti- 
tution, sailed in the Soudan. 

During the week of their stay at Free Town, 
much prayer for the safety and success of the expe- 
dition was ofifered up by Christians of various deno- 
minations ; and on one occasion, at the invitation of 
the chaplain of the colony, the Bev. D. F. Morgan, 
no less than 1,500 Negroes assembled for Divino 
service in the Free Town church. 

On the 2nd of July, the ships again set forward, 
and the prayers and blessings that had risen from so 
many British hearts on their departure from England, 
were now repeated again and again from the min- 
gled tribes of Africans at Sierra Leone— God speed 
the vessels, and their noble-minded crewil 

We sbAllpMSB over the incidents of the voyage to 
Cape PmIouu, Mad Mlong tho coast of iba QxMd 
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Gnineft ; we will not eren dwell upon {be landing at 
Cape Coast of the two oonverted Aahantee princeSi 
who had been brought to England by a Wedeyan 
misrionarj, and were now returning with the hope 
of benefiting their native land. 

But we shall take the opportunity of giving our 
readers a more definite idea of the principal objects 
aimed at in this expedition, and which the Com* 
missioners were to further as far as possible. The 
most simple of these was to obtain a knowledge of 
the dimate, soil, and inhabitants of the countries 
bordering the Niger, and to inspire the people with 
confidence in our friendly intentions towards thenu 
The more important object was to prevail on the 
native chieft to enter into a treaty with Great Bri-' 
tain to suppress the slave-trade in their own domi* 
nions, and discourage it in others ; to abolish human 
sacrifices; to enter into commercial relations with 
us, and to allow missionaries and merchants to 
rende among them. And there would be t lie less 
difficulty, it was hoped, in forming these treaties, as 
it would only be necessary to conclude them with the 
three principal chiefii— the kings of Iboe, on the 
western bank, of Egarra on the east, and of Babbai 
600 miles from the sea, which it was intended 
sboold be their final point of destinatioii. The two 
first of these wen heathen, but the lait wia %V^Dai^ 
lik; ttdifov liidm MOMtn^m n\aX^«^^i^^ 
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rctorning to their own land, if onlj fhej coald be 
accompanied bj an European missionary. 

Twelve yonng Christian natives were taken u 
interpreters to the varions tribes with whom the 
party might come into contact — such as the Brass, 
the Iboe, the Egarra, Eakanda, Yoruba, Hansssi 
Fe1Iatah| Nnfi, and Boumou people. Mr. Thomas 
King, a Yoruban, went as schoolmaster and catc* 
obist The Bev. J. F. Schoni one of the mission* 
aries of the Church Missionary Society, was received 
on board the Albert, and Mr. Samuel Crowther, who 
at this time was a teacher in the Fourah Bay Insti« 
tution, sailed in the Soudan« 

During the week of their stay at Free Town, 
much prayer for the safety and success of the expe« 
dition was offered up by Christians of various deno- 
minations ; and on one occasion, at the invitation of 
the chaplain of the colony, the Bev. D. F. Morgan, 
no less than 1,500 Negroes assembled for Divino 
service in the Free Town church. 

On the 2nd of July, the ships again set forward, 
and the prayers and blessings that had risen from so 
many British hearts on their departure from England, 
were now repeated again and again firom the min- 
gled tribes of Africans at Sierra Leone— God speed 
the vessels, and their noble-minded crews I 

We sbsJlpBSB ortr the incidents of the voyage to 
^j^ PmIoimm, Mad along the ooast of ibia Qx&td 
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Guinea ; we will not eren dwell upon {be landing at 
Cape Coast of the two oonverted Aahantee princeSi 
who had been brought to England by a Wedeyan 
minionarj, and were now returning with the hope 
of benefiting their natiye land. 

But we shall take the opportunity of giving our 
readers a more definite idea of the principal objects 
aimed at in this expedition, and which the Com* 
missioners were to further as far as possible. The 
most simple of these was to obtain a knowledge of 
the climate, soil, and inhabitants of the countries 
bordering the Niger, and to inspire the people with 
confidence in our friendly intentions towards them. 
The more important object was to prevail on the 
native chieft to enter into a treaty with Great Bri«' 
tain to suppress the slave-trade in their own domi« 
nions, and discourage it in others ; to abolish human 
sacrifices; to enter into commercial relations with 
us, and to allow missionaries and merchants to 
reside among them. And there would be t je less 
difficulty, it was hoped, in forming these treaties, as 
it would only be necessary to conclude them with the 
three principal chiefii— the kings of Iboe, on the 
western bank, of Egarra on the east, and of Babbsi 
600 miles from the sea, which it was intended 
sboold be their final point of destinatioii. The tic^ 
first of these wen hMlh«^ Vai 1Q^^MX'ma %1S<^ 

lift/ ttd if ov itadnt t«DMia\m ^'^»Xir%v&&^^ 
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the Fellatahs in oar secdnd cbapteri thej wtU bo 
aware that more difiBcultj in making these arrange* 
menta was to be expected from him than from the 
others. And, if it should be found practicable, land 
was to be purchased on some convenient qpot for the 
establishment of a model farm. 

The ships were safely brought to the mouth of 
the river Nun, and on August the 13th, they crossed 
the dangerous Bar. Steaming rapidlj up the river, 
they soon lefl behind them the swamps and man- 
groves of the Delta; and on entering the main 
stream found themselves in a better peopled and 
better cultivated country. 

The period of the annual rising of the river had 
been chosen as likely to be less unfavourable to the 
constitutions of the Europeans, but it added much to 
the difficulty of intercourse with the people, as many 
of the villages were inundated, and the inhabitants 
had removed for a time to higher ground. The 
communication among themselves was not, however, 
at all suspended; boats were continually passing 
and re-passing; and it was curious to see the 
surprise awakened by the sight of the steamers. 

They had evidently, in this part of the river, been 

accustomed to the sight of white men, though their 

constant inquiry for '* rum " showed too plainly what 

2isd been the character of their interoourse.* Bui 

'<^P^ Oioft. iB a ilMfMUDUokation kWly mi4s\i|^aK 
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a Btcamer they bad never seen ; and they sta 
astonishment as the apparently self-moving 
floated on against the stream, and in some cs 
expressed their delight bj dancing to the mov< 
the paddles. One of the chiefs, higher up t] 
gravely inquired whether the English alwa, 
on the water, or whether they had lands an< 
like other people. 

Tarns, and the few other Tegetables this 
the country produced, were readily brough 
ships to barter for trifles of European manu 
and a little iucident occurred on one of the 
lions which we wiU not pass over. It ^ 
after they entered the river, and a number o 
had crowded round the ^Albert," when tl 
interpreter was struck with the couutenai 
man in one of them, whose features he tho 
recognised. Many yean had passed since tl 
preter had been an exile from his native ( 
all recollections of the scenery around hi 
efiaoed from hb memory, and the man 
■iogled out had passed from middle life to d 



my, ** W« fimiid the dia ni o t ar of the nativM in 
w advaDced iato the fait«rior ; they werd mora 
tarwwdf iiinpk and honaai la th«ir dcalingi^ an 
alwat mm or tobaeoo^ far whidi the aatiTea near 
iaoMMotly adaBK,-HA snVAm^ i^mdl Vm 
^S^dfMitt eftiM peofpto mmi >te nnaiAitA 
rf tts fiwa M hj thsfar intMWMna wV^1we««m 
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age; yet biB heart beat truly when it soggested to 
him that he knew him. 

The Tillage on the bank wu Anya^ where the 
interpreter had passed the first years of his eap- 
ti\ity ; and this man had been his faithful nnrse and 
doctor through a long and suffering illness. We may 
imagine the astonishment of the man at being thua 
recognised ; he knew that his young friend had been 
taken to the coast and sold to the white men, by 
whom he believed he had been killed and eaten, and 
now to see him standing before him in European 
dress, and with much of European manner and in- 
telligence, and to hear his narrative of all that had 
befallen him, was almost too much for the old man 
to bear. '' If God himself,"* said he, «' had told me 
this, I could not have believed it, but now I see it 
with my own eyes."f 

The first place of any importance that they came 
to was Aboh^ the capital of the Ibo€ country, on the 
western bank; and a deputation was sent to the 
king, Obin explaining to him the objects of the expe- 
dition, and inviting him to come on board the 
steamer the following day. 

Simon Jonas was the Iboe interpreter, and when 

* 8m pag* ZX 

t Sereral incidento of thit kind oc cuf re d dttring llie pMKigt 
Bpibmrirmr, Mod mu§i hMr%kli a flkVOOiihU inyraHM «M 
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ho ezpluned to him that one of the articles of th 
treaty would be the sappression of the dave-trade 
Obi heritated, saying, ^^ That is a hard thing to do.' 
With great readiness, Jonas acknowledged that i 
was a hard thing to give it ap, but asserted that i 
was harder still to continue it. He drew a Tivii 
picture of the misery it was even then causinj 
in the Iboe country itself — the desolating wars, th< 
separation of parents and children, the ruined vil 
lages, the uncultivated fields, the want of confideno 
between man and man ; then referring to his owi 
experience, he described the suffering of himself am 
two hundred other boys on their way from the inte 
rior to the coast ; told of many that had died froo 
hunger and fatigue, of others that had been offeree 
up as sacrifices by the king of Bonny, and of som< 
among these poor lads who had committed suicide 
He spoke of the slave-ship in which he had beei 
embarked, of the bad provisions, the want of watei 
the crowded hold, the deaths of many, and thi 
throwing overboard of some still alive, who wer 
considered past recovery ; and wound up his fright 
fill narrative with the thrilling question, ^ Is it no 
harder to continue it than to give it up?" 

During all tins time Obi listened with the deepes 

attentioQ, aad when the interpreter wentoo tosj^ 

of his libenUioQ, 6t BVatt^Imi^ ^"^^^^^ 

nint tha la?« of Cbnaldm tonix^ ^^ ^S^ 
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lie appeared mncli moved; he rose up and shook 
hands with all the Europeans presenti as if to tell 
ihem how mnch he felt their kindness to his people. 
He readily agreed to go on board the Albert on the 
following morning, when the Commissioners entered 
fully into the objects of the expeditioni and the 
terms of the proposed treaty. When it was about 
to be signed, Obi was told that it was the custom 
of Christians to ask the blessing of God before they 
proceeded to any important undertaking; and the 
whole party present knelt down, while the chaplain 
offered up a suitable prayer. They were quite unpre* 
pared, however, for the effect this had on the Chief; 
he had knelt down with the rest, but hearing a prayer 
in a strange tongue offered up with earnestness and de- 
votion, he became dreadfully alarmed, imagining that 
they were usiiig some incantations against himself 
or his people. When they rose from their knees, 
they found him trembling like an aspen leaf, and 
with the perspiration rolling down his cheeks from 
agony of mind;* he called out loudly for his ^^ arrisi," 
or charm; and his head-man, who was on deck, 
hearing his cry, hastened down to his succour, and 
was about to commence the performance of some 
eounteracting heathen rites in the cabin. He was 



• ICr. Bohta, in nUting tlu^ mMtkos Has Mil«iwilir»- 
# a c e m nme ^ »t Simn Leoos^ whm a mtmlj aitited 
A>ba9 A^ vonhip far the flr«t Una* 
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bowe^Mr itoppedi aad tha interpreter with soine^ 
di£BciiIlj Bocoeeded in qnietiDg his mind. 

By degreesObi quite recovered his serenity, entered 
into friendly oonyersation with the party present, 
and finally signed the treaty with evident sincerity. 
Captain Trotter, whose views rose far above even 
i ' the meet important temporal advantages, lost no 
fitting opportonity of bringing forward the subject of 
Christianity. Obi, with great simplicity, confessed 
his utter ignorance of Grod, and expressed a strong 
desire that teachers should be sent to himself and his 
people. No promise could be made to him that any 
white men could be sent, but a hope was held out 
that he might perhaps be visited by some black 
people from Sierra Leone, who had learnt to know 
and lore God. 

lir. Schon then desired Jonas to read a few verses 
from the English Bible, and translate them into 
Iboe. The portion selected was the beginning of 
the fifth chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, and Mr. 
Schon adds: ''Obi was uncommonly taken with 
this. That a white man should read and write waa 
a matter of course, but that a Uack man, an Iboa 
man, one who had been a slave in times paat, should 
know these wonderftd things, was more than ha 
eould hav0 anticipated, fit «»]«i ;iw^%\aBA 

•** »•; ymi ami tMc^ n^ wA wi v«^^ 
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wUta people can go up the river without joii| they 
most leave joa here till they oome back, or till other 
people oome/ " 

Jonas could not he left behind just then, bat a 
few days afterwards, when his services as interpreter 
were no longer needed, he went back to Aboh, and 
remained there till the expedition returned down the 
riven 

This request of Obi's was doubly satisfactory, as 
it not only proved the sincerity with which he had 
promised to proclaim the abolition of the slave-trade 
throughout all his dominions, but as it showed thai 
Negroes are not unwilling to receive instruction 
from their own people, as has sometimes been sup- 
posed. 

The next important place they arrived at was 
I Iddah on the eastern bank, the capital of Egarra^ 
(or Igalla,) and the residence of the Attah, (or king,) 
whose dominions extend northward to the confluence 
of the Tchadda and Niger, and who claims also the 
country of Kakanda^ on the opposite side of the 
river. 

The Attah of Egarra showed the same friendly 

disposition as Obi had done, the same willingness to 

enter into the treaty, and the same deare for reli- 

^sum0 iMushen to be tent to him. He had, however, 

I waaA higher Menm oi bi§ own importaaoa\ tot 

^ ^&# dejmutum wailed upon him m tlifti ^^mI 
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! [ dmie upon Oln, sad invited him cl board the steamer 

i :> to receire a message from the Queen of Englundi he 

peremptorily refnsedi as bemg beneath his dignity, 
**! am a king/' he exclaimed, ^^ and the king never 
pats his fi)ot into a canoe. If the captain of the 
canoe wishes to see me, he most come on shore, or 
not see me at all ; the king follows nobody. God 
made the king to be like himself, and it was never 
.' known that the king went into a canoe.'' He com- 
, / plained of the presents not being good enough, for as 
^ ^ he was like God, the present ought to be worthy of 
him and of God I" &c. And this from a man who 
oould neither read nor write, who appeared in state 
I with bells ronnd his legs, a quantity of glass beads 

round his neck, and ^^ a pair of carpet slippers large 
enough for an elephant," and whose only really good 
article of clothing was a red velvet tobe that had 
been given him by some previous traveller! But 
pride is never at a loss fiur materials on which to 
build a temple to itself 1 

Captain Trotter and his friends did not think it 
worth their while to contend this matter with the 
great man; they went on shore, and this homage 
being paid to his dignity, he signed the treaty as 
lesdfly as Obi had done. 

The Atish also very tesditf %|;e«^ \i^ ^Sm^ ^sf^ 

dkiss of Isnd on wlofib \o tevk uk^So^ifgi^ vific^ 

MDl^ and to mttMM%%tto^tB3{m\u^%^^»« 
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twenty miles along the banks was formallj taken 
possession of for these purposes in the name of the 
Queen* A few Europeans and seTeral Africans, 
with Mr. T. King from Sierra Leone, were landed as 
quicklj as possible with prorisions and implements 
of yarious kinds, and it was verj encouraging to see 
with what joy the inhabitants of the newly-purchased 
land welcomed the prospect of having white men for 
their neighbours and protectors.* 

* T1i«7h»dioffBi«dmiidifroD9tli«innMdioftli«Fdlatidii^ 
and within th* limita of th* b«w1 /•pnrdhMad Uad tiMrt itiU 
rmalned th* ndni of what had •fidantlj aoi long bitee 
akigesadpopwlgqitofwa A d iti X m d im 
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CHAPTER VL 

THB NIG£B EZPEDITIOlf; 

•■ PiPMloit iB Hit ilflit oTtfM Locd to tlM dMlh or bli Mints.*— Pu 
II. 



September had now arriTecl, and as ita earli 
days passed on, they left our party near the co 
flnence of the rivers, full of hope, and thankful 
encouraged by the success that had hitherto attends 
them. Satisfactory treaties had been conclude 
with the only two native chiefs with whom they hi 
yet communicated ; wherever they had landed, tl 
chiefs and people had expressed a wish for Englii 
to settle among them ; and the attah had permits 
them to purchase the land they desired fiur the pr 
poeed model farm near Adda Euddu. 

The unhealthy portions of the river had now be< 
passed, and no sickness had appeared among then 
and they were entering a countiy with hills ai 
fantastic rocks that reminded Mr* Schon of tl 
ruined castles on the Bhine, and where there wi 
every pro^eei of an increase of healtlL ami^'i^sgs^ 
Tbero waa no x^Moik to ^ioi^^ibmx T«^^ 
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preyail upon its king also to sign the tnalji tho 
principal objects of the expedition wonld be effected. 

Bnt Gk)df whose thoughts are not onr thoughtSi 
had willed it otherwise ; dark clouds gathered round, i 
and overcast their bright prospects ; and there are 
few narratives more touchingly painful than the 
subsequent historj of this expedition, especially 
when we consider its object and its aims. We must 
only glance at iU 

A malignant fever broke out in one of the ships, 
baffling the skill of the medical officers to arrest its / 
progress, till, on Sept 17, we read of fifty-five on the 
sick-list, some of whom were officers, and almost all 
were Europeans. Six of these died in the course of 
the next two days, and were buried in the ground 
just purchased for a model farm ; and thus a ceme- 
tery was formed where it had been hoped to lay the 
foundation of a living temple.* 

The rickness increased ; Captain W. Allen and 
Capt^n Cook were both taken ill ; and as there ap- 
peared no hope of amendment while they remain^ 
in that part of the river, it was decided that the 

Wilbcrforcef and Soudan should take the invalids 

I 

j * See Dr. Krapff*i letter in Church MkiioDMy IntelU* 

genoer for Febnutiy, 1852, page 29. 

} f SpefOdniroftheWilberlBraeaithif timebMr.SdiSia«j% 
*^IiJmawr9 liks mn hotj^taX duu a maa-ef-war. QqmImc 
tt^ .6miu^ j0^ as£^ ihll or patiMili. TU«|^W 
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f '^ on board and return immediately to the sea; while 

Captain Trotter and Captain B. Allen should still 
prosecnte (he original design, and, if possible, get up 
to Kabbah in the Albert. The ships parted com* 
pan/ on the 21st of September ; and as the Albert 
ascended the river, the spirits of all revived, the air 
ielt fresh and clear, and they hoped they had left all 
malaria behind them. This was a delusive hope. 
Before night Captain B. Allen was laid low ;. and as 
they proceeded, another and another was added to 
the melancholy list. Nor was the aspect of the 
eountry through which they were passing calculated 
to raise their spirits. It was inhabited by the Nufi 
people, whose capital had formerly been Babbah^ 
but the Fellatahs had taken Babbah and overrun 
the country, and Sumo Sarikij the present Fellatah 
king, was frequently sending his soldiers to the 
towns and villages to exact money or to seize the 
people. 

There were some Nufi people from Sierra Leone 
oa board the Albert, and their hearts ached at the 
sad oondition of their countrymen; they spoke to 
them of the English, of Sierra Leone, and of Chris- 
tianity; and the oppressed people anxiously intreated 
to be taken under British protection. In a few days 

<he party reached the Nu& towik dli^BGK^'^^'^'^^ 
f 000 ihhabitaiita. Itir«Ai:bA\Mft.\f^^»vE^'^»«^ 

P*^ fliV had ytt ••«, mA u Vt\uM^>i*«^^ 
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comparativelj free from Fellatah exactionSi tbe 
people were indastrioiu and thriving. 

Bogang^ the chief, was an intelligent and well* 
disposed man, and professed himself willing to join 
fai the treaty, were it not that he feared the dia- 
pleasore of his master at Rabbah, who claimed from 
him allegiance and tribute. He had not himself 
embraced the religion of his oppressors, bnt many of 
his people had done so, and its baneful infloence was 
▼ery visible among them. The Albert was now 820 
miles from the coast, the river was beginning to fall, 
the sickness continued, and Captain Trotter had 
begun to doubt whether it would not be necessary 
to give up Rabbah, and return at once to the sea. 
But at this juncture all doubt was removed, for he 
was himself seized with the fever, and only one officer 
remained who was able to take any duty. 

But though he felt it impossible to proceed, yet 
neither illness of body nor prostration of mental 
power could divert Capt Trotter from the great 
objects he had in view ; and before he would give 
the order to return, he arranged a communication 
with the king of Rabbah through the friendly chief 
of Egga. Rogang readily undertook to convey to 
his master a friendly message from the Conmiif* 
sioners, stating the objects of the expedition, and 
iheifhope ot nulbmg his ea{Htal in the course o( 
^ ^^wiof jBiir. Tbo messigo waa 
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tj <he prewnt of » rich Telvet lobe anA k hud- 
■omel; bound Anbic Bible. 

We wiah we eoold tell our readen what ktd 
become ol thii Bible. We know thet it reached the 
king, uid WW, with the other present, gnamulj ' 
leeeiTcd bj him. We know too that, a few ytan 
later, the Nofi tribes combined against their oppres- 
sor, made war on Babbah, and destroyed it ; and 
drore 8mno Seriki to take refbge in Sokatn. Beyond 
this we know nothing ; but we can scarcely think 
that this solituy copy of God's Holy Word was 
■ofiered to perish in the flames that oonsomed the 
eapitaL 

Feriiapa the conqneror seiied it, and now in the 
new capital of Ladi, on the t^poeite bank of the 
Niger, the ear <tf DoMbo, the present Nufi king, may 
annetimea catch a word of truth from its aacred 
pages. Or perhaps it was canied away by the vao* 
qnisbed; and isitnotpoanblethatitmay'haTe fallen 
into the hands of some poor pilgrim bound for 
Uecea, cod may ereo now, as he jonneys throiij^ 
the boming desert, be refraahbg his soul with its 
fife-giving streams, and gradoally leading his heart 
from Mabomct to Christ? 

One thing w* do know — that Jehorah. bi^M^i 
^sai4 "Uy WacddtiaiiKAt<tanL-Qi]^«n»-«aiC 
mdwttnttUmKj Un gnutai ti»k> "^^ ^^^ 
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rickness, sorrow/ and anzieiji shall ha^a proepered 
*^in the thing whereonto it was sent," and have led 
some perishing sinner to Him who came to seek and 
to save that which is lost 

It was on the 4th of October that the nnwelcomtt 
order passed along the ship : *^ Draw up the anchor^ 
and return qnicklj to the sea." The anchor was 
dulj heaved, and the ship's head turned round| but 
the latter part of the order was not so easOj com- 
plied with. The engineers had fallen nek ; for two 
anxious days and nights no steam could be got up ; 
and the ovlj progress the vessel made was slowly 
drifting with the stream. What would have become 
of them we cannot think, had not Dr. Stangeri who 
had accompanied the expedition for scientific pur- 
poses, made a determined effort, and hj means of a 
treatise on engineering, and with the feeble help of 
one of the engineers who was beginning to recover, 
succeeded at last in getting the engines to work. 

It was still, however, a time of intense anxiety, 
for the navigation became everj daj more di£Bcult 
as the waters fell, and discovered shoals and sand- 
banks over which they had passed safely on their 
upward course. The greatest watchfulness was 
needed to prevent the vessel from running aground; 
^ hMd Bbe dime m^ there wu not Beti«ngji!ik V& 
^0^/7^ ^tf iria/e eiwir to get her off agiin. 
^^^•ii continued to thin their numbert*! ib(st«% 
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commanders were still dangerously ill, and n 
Willie, who had for some days been the onlj.< 
officer CO board| was seized with what prove 
his last illness. We cannot wonder to fii 
Schon at this timOi October the 8th| writinj 
^I have endured personal snfferings, fomil; 
tions sore and grievous, and have witness 
shared in the calamities of others daring m 
jears' residence at Sierra Leone ; bat nothing 
have hitherto seen or felt can be compared ^ 
present condition. Pain of body, distress o: 
weakness, sorrow, sobbing and crying, sarn 
on all sides. The healthy, if so they can be 
•re more like walking shadows than men oi 
prise. All human skill is baffled, all human 
fall short Forgive us, Grod, if on them m 
too much depended, and been forgetful of the 
let the light of thy countenance again shine i 
that we may be healed.'' 

But these ^walking shadows" had he; 
BriUsh strength and Christian energy; and 

|< owing, under God, to their unflinching exi 

Ij that the ^Albert' and any of those oo boai 

\ ssved* 

I Mr. Willie's Obess left no one to navigi 

slhip along its dangerous oouiaa; \nl ^UikVai 

tfOw was imdertaktt Yyy Bt.lKMiSFrQiQMii. 

tin to tU MMtani tJttmi&Q^ mqs&Ml> 
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twenty-nx patients ; while Dr. Stanger, whose days 
were still devoted to working the engines, gave np 
part of every night to the assisting Dr. Mac William 
in his medical duties. Mr. Schon and Mr. Crowtlicr 
watched by the beds of the sick and dying, and 
found ample employment in ministering to their 
bodily and spiritual necessities. 

And yet how brightly in those dark days shone 
out the lustre of Divine grace! Some who had 
thought but little on salvation, were now led to cry 
in earnest, '^ What must I do to be saved ?" while in 
those who had already given their hearts to God, 
this fiery trial served but to purify '^ the fine gold." 
Captain Trotter, in the prospect of a speedy dissolu- 
tion, was calm and collected; his mind indeed set 
on heavenly things, but alive to all that was going 
on around him ; and, as far as strength would allow, 
aiding by his valuable counsel and advice. Mr. 
Schon had to rejoice, though with weeping, over the 
dying beds of several; of Captain Bird Allen in 
particular, he says : ^ All the Christian graces shine 
out in him. He feels with the Apostle, ' To me to 
f live is Christ, to die is gain ;' and if there be a pre- 
vailing desire in his mind, it is to be absent from the 
body and present with the Lord." 
It js consoliDgf too, to find Mr. Schon afleTW%xdi 
^^log: ''There bee not bean one whom 1 U^e %Xi- 
^odedm tieitmoknem ead at their deadH iiho iiil 
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not know perfectly well that the climate was daii« 
j gerons in the eztremei and had counted ths eott^ 

Wore engaging in the hazardous undertaking. And, 
to their honour be it spoken, no expressions of dis* 
appointment or regret did I erer hear; on the con* 
trary, they appeared in general to derive no small 
oonsolation from the conscious purity of their mo- 
thres, and the goodness of the cause in which they 
had voluntarily embarked." 

In a few days they agun reached the model 
turm, but to their griel^ found that all the Euro* 
peans who had been left there were ill also, and that 
it was necessary to take them on board. The pros- 
pects of the farm itself were most encouraging, but 
as it was found necessary to relinquish the under- 
taking altogether in the course of the next year, we 
shall not enter into any particulars. 

As they pursued their melancholy voyage down 
the river, they felt it was a token for good to them, 
that on their anchoring again off the town of Aboh 
they received, notwithstanding their altered cir- 
'j j enmstances, the same ready kindness from Obi and 
i, his people as they had experienced before. They did 

an in their power to help them, bringing wood, goatSi 
I : fowls, yams and plantains. ^ Obi's from^ tssisl^ 

II aoos^" says Dr. MaoWiSBam, *^ii%3k A 'QMb>s«g»A 

V froportaaoe. He U s^ &ia t\iax%i*«i> laA %iiBfiS^»c| 

did not diaendii the ^^^ 0giMMk^%>^^«»^^' 
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bim. He was melted into pitj when lie saw the 
two captains sick in their cabins.*'' 

At this time onlj one white sailor remained to 
assist Dr. HacWiUiam in the navigation of the ship ; 
Dr. Stanger's hard work and constant exposure had 
oonsiderablj affected his health ; thej were still 100 
miles from the month of the river, and when they 
should reach it there would be the bar to be passed, 
which in their disabled state seemed scarcely pos- 
nble; and we maj imagine what gloomj forebodings 
must have filled the minds of all, when suddenly 
the unexpected and joyful cry was heard — **A 
steamer in sight I" It proved to be the Ethiope, 
commanded by Mr. Beecroft, ever active and ever 
ready to give assistance wherever assistance is 
needed. He came on board with his own engineer, 
and now the Albert passed so swiftly down the stream, 

* At Aboh tbey took Again on boMtl Simoo Jodm, who had. 
It will be remembored, boon tont back at the deeire of 
the chief (page 69). He gare a rwj encoaraging aoooant 
of all that had paaaed dniing the three weeks he had 
•ojoarned there. Hie treatj had been iaithiullj adhered to 
in Aboh iteelf, and had been proclaimed in all the distant 
towns. Jonas had been most kindlj treated bj Obi ; had 
spoken of Christianitj to willing listenen among old and 
jonng, and had begun to teaoh English to the children, who 
flocked to him ereiy daj in great nnmbeii. He was qnito 
delighted with all that ooonrred, and would willingly hare 
mnmiami ibmm, O^j^a/o and sgiim repeated bUwMlbf 

j^wA«ri( 4UM/ iSir « /«yii/ar tede with Kngla^ iOaaWia 
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that on the erming of October th« lltb, Hhe leaclied 
tho BM, Mid was nfely euried wtron the intAiA 
bar. "On Mr. Boecroft," u.yt Mr. Schon, "and 
on hii exertioiu, oar tafetj ud the tafetj of tho 
Albert, under God, depended." The Albert re- 
mained at Fernando Po aome little time, and mtaj 
«f (he invalids rogained their health and atrength, 
bat Captain Bird Allen, and aeveral other officeia 
•ad men died soon after their arriral: out of the 
. 190 Enn^ans who embarked in this aerrioe, il 
teH Tictima to the fever.* 

Thna ended the Niger Expedition. B7 aome It 
vas spoken of as a failure ; and to thoae who look 
only on the surface of things, it might possibly at 
the time have appeared so ; but thoae who love to 
traoe the developmcnU of God's porpoees of mcrey 
will look on it u the germ of S[nritasl and tem- 
poral blessings to Central Africa, t 

In the Toruba misaioa, the Christian aeei with 

thankfulnesi one plant of Tigorous growth that 

pnimiaes to spread its branches far and wide orw 

the lands 00 the weetem header of the river; and 

• TlMT* ««<. biridM Um Barapcu^ lOS AMcHM M baari, 

Md >»t «Ds «r thuH niffei«d MTaralj. 

t Tbti imniBdikM adTuUgM of th* Mptditio* W«te kb» 
ymrj iroportaut it bnnigtit u* Into [riscdlf iMUnoona wilk 
Um pcopla of IhrM hiiiMlr«l milw 0* oounUl, bqtni 'ii"*. 
with ooDfidfOM in the b^k, twk^wwft.'^iw - yirf wJ n 
IW ftafle tf Gktate^. 
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warelj we may beUeve that it will not 1)e long leforai 
on its eastern side, another dip shall be planted of 
that *' Tree of life," whose leaTes are for the healing 
of the nations, beneath whose shadow not onlj the 
kings of Iboe and Egarra* may find a **sore restmg 
place," but whose boughs may stretch over those 
populous nations of whose existence we are only be* 
ginmng to be acquainted.*!* 

The banks of the Niger have, as it were, already 
been taken possession of for Christ by the bodies of 
his fifidthful people who deep beneath them ; while 
the record of all who lost their lives in this noble 
enterprise is with Him in whose aght the death and 
Bufierings of His saints are ** precious." And we 
would praise His name that He is permitting the 
survivors to see, even in this life. His acceptance 
and blessing of their labour of disinterested love for 
His name's sake. 

• Pftgw 68, 69. 

t Xhroogb Dn. Bartl^ Ofww^ 4^ 
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BST. B. T0WN8END'8 TUIT TO ABBEOKIITl* 

"0«i|mivp,M4tMlktlaadwlMlHta,M4 tht p«opl* tluit dwilltik 
t h cr riw Mi d Im y of food Monifi, tad briaf of tho tnil of tht kadi^-* 
Rvm. xUL 17— IV. 

'LfltaogovptioMOMdfOMMtU; feriw tmriO able to ofwoen* 

It*— Ibid. xiiL aa 

The return of Mr. Sch5n, Mr. Growther, and their 
companions from their expedition up the Niger, was 
hailed with delight at Sierra Leone ; and the report 
they brought of the friendly disposition of the people 
they had met with, and their anxiety fo* intercourse 
with the English, quickened the intense desire 
already felt by the Christian Negroes of yarious 
tribes that missionaries should be sent to their own 
different countries. 

This, however, was imposrible, and the Church 
Missionary Society was obliged to refuse even tho 
pressing intreaties of the Nufi people, who, though 
few in number in the colony, had been so distressed 
at the acooimt their brethren gare of the misery and 
degradatioii of their coontzy,* that ibmj hM. mMiU 
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£10, and sent the monej with an urgent appeal to 
the Society that thej would not delay to send a 
missionary to Babbah| which, though then in the 
hands of the Fellatahs,* they still considered tho 
capital of their own land* 

But the more the Committee heard of the Yoruba 
country, the more encouraged they were as to the prac- 
ticability and desirableness of establishing a mission 
within its limits ; and as the circumstances we hayo 
mentioned seemed to point out Abbeokuta as the 
most eligible spot, it was decided that Mr. Town- 
send, one of the Society's catechists at Sierra Leone, 
should immediately proceed thither to obtain the 
necessary information. We may conceive the joy 
with which the Christian Yorubans heard of this 
decision. It seemed to them now beyond a doubt 
that a mission would be formed ; they knew the de- 
light it would give to their brethren already returned 
thither, and they anticipated the time when all spiri- 
tual hindrances being removed, they might them- 
selves return to their fatherland without risk to their 
own souls. 

It bad been arranged that Andrew Wilhelm and 
John M*Cormack,t both of them of the Egba tribe 

• P»2« 74. 

♦ An interettbg eirciiiDfUaM it rdat«d of H^bmiMk* 
^ft«o uJkmi eaptm h§ liad been torn lirom % wiSn tnd two 

«^/w^ MBdciamrm ii#v«- eipoctad to tes «lCb«r <ift ^SbiM. 
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rf Tonibana, and both valaablo members of Mr* 
Graff congregation at Hastings, should accompany 
Mr. Townsend, and many hearts and hands were at 
work to provide some little article of use or comfort 
for the travellers. 

Afree passage toBadagrywas given by three native 
young men who had lately purchased a small slavcTi 
and were about to make their first trading voyagOi 
and who thus, as it were, consecrated the first fruits 
of their labour to the good of their country. OfteUi 
as Mr. Townsend passed along the streets, he saw 
the people pointing him out as— '* There is the 
white man going to our country ;" and when he and 
his party embarked on November 14, 1842, it was 
amidst many a hearty '* GK)d bless you, Massa, and 
go with you I" 

They landed at Badagry on December 19, and 
found that they had already been preceded by other 
messengers of peace. The earliest emigrants from 
Sierra Leone to Badagry, in 18d9--40, had been so 



ing one dUj with a friend fivm HMtingi to Wat«rioo^ they 
met a joang woama of whom the friend happened to renuffk* 
««Sbe ie fi\Nn toot oonntiy." M^Oonnaok doubted it» tad 
nerelj to MliiQr hie friend, went after her, and hegaa to aak 
her eome ({neationi^ when to Ue ineiprtw ihle delight and 
■etoniehment^he totiad Ae wae one of hJe own daughter^ who 
had, like hiflMelC been eaotwredtsdLT 
Aim Leoae soBM ^ftMtkiw t3baaa\«i WQmr« 
Chfisliaailj tad¥HiMgrA« 
to ksr iOhw wWbM^ «bdktesi 
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• 

Idndlj received bj Wawn, chief of part of the town 
called the English Town, that some of them de* 
termined to remain there instead of going on into 
the interior.* A few of these were Christians belong* 
bg to the Wesleyan congregation at Sierra Leone, 
and their intreaties for spiritual help had led to a 
visit from the Bev. T. B. Freeman, so well known 
as the active Wesleyan missionary among the 
Ashantees. 

When Mr. Townsend arrived at Badagry, Mr. 
Freeman bad jnst returned from a visit to Abbeo- 
kuta, and the account he gave of his reception was 
of the most encouraging description. Wonderfully, 
indeed, had Qod disposed the hearts of Shodekef 
and his people towards the English, and as Mr. 
Freeman drew near to Abbeokuta, he received a 
very unexpected proof of respect by the appearance 
of a party of horsemen sent to escort him into the 
town. Some of these were Sierra Leone Christians, 
and " I shall never," writes Mr. Freeman, *' forget 
the joy that beamed in their countenances as they 
seized me by the hand and bade me welcome. ' Ah t' 
said they, ' we told our king that the English people 
loved us, and that missionaries would be sure to 
follow us to Abbeokuta ; but he would hardly believe 
thsi Any one would come so very far to do us good. 
-^ow what we told our king is really oomt \A^Ma\ 
OMkaaa, yon are irclcome, welcome, irAoam^V^ 
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entrance into the town was aa gratif}'ingf a« 
welcome from these Christians had been. This 
was the first time an European had ever been seen 
there ; the narrow streets were lined with crowds of 
natives, shouting out " Aku, Aku I"* as he passed 
along, recogniong in him the representative of a 
nation and of a religion, to which thej owed 00 
many of their long-lost relatives. 

Shodeke's reception of him was as cordial as that 
rf his people ; he seemed overjoyed at his arrival, 
showed him every attention ; and on one occasion, 
as they were walking together, clasped him in his 
arms in a transport of delight 

Hr. Townseud visited Abbeokuta very coon after 
Mr. Freeman's return to Badagry, and his welcome 
was as hearty and as warm as that of his predecessor 
had been. The same friendly escort came to meet him, 
there were the same eagersalutations from thecrowded 
streets, only that some among the mass had taught 
their tongues to give him an English greeting, and 
shouted aloud as he passed along, ** How do you do, 
white man? how do you do, you that are coming?" 

Mr. Townsend found Shodeke a man of an evi- 
dently superior mind, and aUe to appreciate in no 
ordinary degree the benefits of civilisation and 
Christianity, He Hinol^ tK^miMiXi^ ^rsosi^ ^ 
gnUitadb to the Bnl&dki QKmcvoikVQX Vst ^\n^^ 
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done 'for his people, declared his determination to 
sappress slave-dealing in his own dominions, and to 
use his influence with surrounding tribes, and spoke 
of the earnest desire he had for English missionaries 
and merchants to settle at Abbeokuta. He even 
offered to give Mr. Townsend any site that he 
thought most eligible for future mission-premiseSi 
but this offer Mr. Townsend did not feel himself at 
that time at liberty to accept 

Several touching instances of the re-union of 
relations occurred during Mr. Townscnd's short stay 
hero. Andrew Wilhelm discovered several members 
of his own family, although it was twenty years 
since be had been enslaved. John M^Gormack one 
day went into the market to make some purchases, 
and fancying he could recognise the features of the 
woman who was serving him, ventured to address 
her by the name of a sister from whom he had been 
so long separated. She replied to it, wondering to 
hear the Hound from the lips of a stranger, when an 
explanation took place, and she proved to be indeed 
the beloved one from whom ho had been torn. She 
introduced him to many others of his family ; he 
talked to them of Christ and of his Ooei)el, and 
they promised to attend the instruction of the mis* 
nonary should one be sent to them.* 
^Another of Mr. TawnjeDd's eompamoni omda \o^i2a& cm^ 
^^JU''^ «WvA^ bnogiDg with him a wwnaa it\i«fc 
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One visitor gare Mr. Townieiid great pnln, II 
was an aged woman, wLo had heaid ft rumour of lior 
son being among the rescued ones at Sierra Tieme, 
and who cnme to inquire about bim. But fI)o kiiuvv 
oiilj his country heathen name, aud neitlicr Mr. 
Townscnd nor any one vith hiu could trtux him 
out by that. Day after day did abe thus coma, 
vitb vhat she hoped might proTe some fresh clue^ 
and every day was she obliged to return uiiFntisficd. 

The report of Mr. Townsend, after his rclum to 
Sierra Leone, was so favourable, that the Parent 
Committee of the Church MissionaTy Society detoT> 
mined to establish a mission at Abbeokiita with u 
little delay as possible. Mr. Townsend was invited 
home to be presented for ordination, and it waa 
arranged that he should afterwards proceed to hit 
destination in company with the Rev. G. A. Gollmer, 
and Mr. Crowther, who had already been to Englaitd 
for the same purpose, and had been, what the 
people called, "crowned a miaiater," in June of 
tlussamo year, 1843. 

During Mr. Townseud's abienoe, the iMe of 
emigration continued to flow towards AbbiKkntn, 
aitd, in the prospect of a missioD being auon estab- 
lished there, Mr. Qraf was agUo induced to part 
with Andrew Wilhelm, that he mif^t act as oato* 
ehist till a regular mimii^Tj w«^\ft «x*3w&«&. 

The letten ot Uu> S»t«.L 
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tliifl time, contain some very pleasing instances of 
the gratitude felt bj some of these emigrants towards 
the Ghorch Missionary Society; but the only one we 
shall mention, was the following, as related by one of 
them : — ** This morning, one of my school-boys, an 
interesting little fellow, called to see me. On my 
asking him what he wanted, he replied, that he only 
came to take leave of me, as he was going with his 
father to the Toruba country. I asked him if ha 
was glad to go. He answered, * I should have been 
more glad if you were going too, for there are plenty 
of people who would be too much glad to see you 
there.' I said, ' the people do not know me, and how 
is it that they would be glad to see me ?' To which 
he answered, • ' Sir, you know the plenty of people 
who have left for that country, and they all prayed 
much before they went, that white missionary may 
come and teach them Ood's Book.' I told him that 
I believed Ood would very soon send black and 
white ministers, who would teach them the way of 
salvation. The little fellow was very pleased to hear 
this, nnd when I asked him what he intended to do 
till they should arrive there, answered, ' I will teach 
the children to read and to sew, and will do all I can 
to make them good.' I desired him never to forget 
the lessons he had himself learnt in the school and in 
€htuvh, which hepromiaed not to do, and on taking 
^^^mmH ^8t, win you pleMe to take ^iaitar 
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the Church Ififlmonary Societj? it is all 1 haTe got,' 
j ; 1 holding out to me a penny, while the large tears wen 

^ I rolling down hb jet black cheeks." 

'' I While waiting for Hr. Townsend's retnm from 

[I ^ England, Hr. Crowther was engaged in ministering 

to his own countrymen in Free Town; it is in- 
teresting to see what were his fiselings of joy and 
thankfulness, and deep self-abasement, when in Ja- 
nuary 1844, he stood forth the first ordained native 
minister of Western Africa, to proclaim the Gospel 
of salvation, in their awn tongue^ to the hundreds 
around him, rescued like himself from slavery of 
body and soul, and invited them to enter into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of Ood. TorubanS| 
Iboes and Calabars, were among his congregation; 
often had they listened to the glad tidings in the 
Itwgni^ of their deliverers, and the English tongue 
was dear to them frmn many associations; but hi- 
therto the Oospel had never been declared to them 
in the beloved accents of their own Toruba,* and we 
do not wonder at the emotions of which Hr. Crow- 
ther speaks. *' Although," he says, '* the language 
was my own native one, with which I am well ac- 
quainted, yet on this occasiooi it appeared aa if I 
were a babe just learning to utter my motheiw 
tongue. The work in which I was engaged, the 

ftMvk tt if Ml iMr MSb%\H«n«i. 
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place where I stood, and the congregation before 
me, wore altogether so new and strange, the whole 
seemed to me like a dream. Bat the Lord helped 
me-" 

Some of the prayers were not jet translated, and 
those he read in English ; the rest of the service, and 
the sermon, which was from Lake i. 85, were in 
Yoruba, and after the blessing, the whole charch 
rang with ''Ee oh sheh, Ee oh shehT' So let it 
be, so let it be 1 

Mr. Townsend arrived at Sierra Leone in De* 
comber 1844, and now the day arrived, so long 
looked for and prayed for by the Christian Torn- 
bans, when missionaries should be sent to their be- 
loved country. On the 18th of the same month the 
party sailed, consisting of Mr. Oollmer, Mr. Towns* 
end, and Mr. Growtber, with their wives and 
children ; William Marsh and Edward Philips, na- 
tive catechists ; Mark Willoughby, interpreter ; and 
several carpenters and labourers. Crowds were as- 
sembled on the beach to take leave of them, and the 
farewells on both sides were very affecting. The 
emigrants scarcely, when the moment came, knew 
how to tear themselves from their long-tried friends 
and their adopted country, and they were at last 
hurried into the boats amidst the benedictions and 
Hbepnjren oS thonsandii 
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I 

J t AxjOno the northern coast of the Onlf of Guinea 

there rons a Idnd of ** backwater/' called by Enro* 
peans the Lagoon, and hj the natives the river 
Oasa. It begins near Cape St. Paul on the west, 
and after receiving a few tributary streams from the 
north, falls into the river OgCLn at Lagos. It varies 
very much in breadth, now spreading out into a lake, 
and now contracted to half a mile across, but always 
so gentle, smooth, and clear, and so adorned on 
either side with trees of luxuriant foliage, that " the 
beautiful Ossa" has become its frequent epithet, even 
among the European residents. 

The space between the Lagoon and the sea is of 
various breadths, and in some parts thickly studded 
with towns and villages, and adorned with trees. 
Opposite Badagry it is a strip of sandy soil, with 
grass and bushes, about a mfle across, against which 
the sea dashes with such impetuous fiiry that the 
landing is generally dangsrousi and at 
ef the year soaraly imo^daftiU. 
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like the sarf oq the Goromandel coast of India, it 
toUn towards the shore in three successive ridges, 
separated from each other by deep troughs. Flat- 
bottomed canoes take the place of the massouli boat 
of Madras, and as the little vessel shoots up the 
eatery ascent, its prow may sometimes be seen 
several feet beyond and above the summit of the 
wave before it dashes down into the channel beloW| 
again and again to rise and fall with the same impe- 
tuosity. Should it unhappily not have reached the 
crest of the wave before it begins to arch, its doom 
is certain ; it is instantly filled with water or upseti 
and if the cargo is saved at all, it generally is 
severely injured.* But not so the canoe-men them- 
selves; they care little for the accident; flinging 
their paddles from them, they may be seen floating, 
like some inhabitant of the ocean, amid the foam of 
the broken surf, till they can reach the boat, and, 
clinging tightly to it, are carried by succeeding 
waves safe to shore* Here our missionary par^, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Gollmer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. Crowther, and their com- 
panions, landed in safety in January 1845, and were 
kindly welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Annear, of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

I * Hid reftden of the Childreii't KinioiiMy KagAnnt will 
^^MBmrmember iUi it win hers thai \h« XbWJkuW Wl« 
^<i#Mf^ ^ iOw BuiM^'s yoQihM coDlribaUxs w«a VnIL 
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Tbej were fall of hope and energy; and tljeirfirsl 
bonness was to send off a messenger to Abbeokuta 
to inform Shodoke of their arrirali and their inten- 
tion of proceeding thither in a few days. Bat Ood'i 
ways are not our ways; and in a moment their 
plans were disconcerted and their spirits damped by 
the news of the death of Shodeke. The authority 
which this chief held over the others, the saperiority 
of his mind| the steadfast desire he had always 
manifested to have a mission established among his 
people, and Mr. Townsend's previous acquaintance 
with him,* had all combined to give them a confi- 
dence in him which they could not feel towaivls the 
other chiefs till they should have the opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with them, and they 
£Muned that this eyent would prove a severe blow to 
the proposed mission. They found too that the 
toads from Badagiy to Abbeokuta were very unsafe 
in consequence of disputes with the people of Adu^ 
a town nearly in the direct route, and who were 
continually lying in wait for travellers either to 
plunder or to kidnap them ; and this helped to per- 
plex their plana. When their messenger retamed 
from Abbeokntai he brought very friendly messages 
from the chie&i with assurances thai their desire tat 
them to reside among them continued as sttd&st as 
la the lift-time of Shodeke, but org^ tham. «te»tti^ 
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to delay coming for the present, till they should hear 
from them that it was advisable. The firesh accounts 
their messenger brought of the danger of the roads^ 
and of the unsettled state of things in Abbeokuta 
itself^ confirmed the message of the chiefs, and plainly 
showed the missionaries that they had no alternative 
btft to remain for the present where they were. 

Badagry is a good-sized town, standing on the 
northern shore of the Lagoon, and numbering 'about 
11,000 inhabitants. These are almost all Popoi,* 
and are in a fearfully demoralized state ; but there 
are a few Yorubons, and among them some Sierra 
emigrants, who, as we have said, have settled in the 
eastern quarter of the town,f and are much less 
degraded than the rest of the population. The 
English factory is in this part, and also the Wes- I 

leyan mission-premises; and here our missionaries 
letermined likewise to take up their abode. 

There were several circumstances that concurred 

> make Badagry appear a desirable place for a 

trmanent mission-station — ^not only on account of 

own population, but as bemg the resort of 

angers from all quarters, and as afibrding, by 

ms of the Lagoon« ready access to the numerous i 

well-peopled towns and villages in its neighboor- 
L It would also facilitate the transmission of 
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ttora to the interior. It wu finally mUIkI, there- 
fore, that Mr. Gollmer should take np hii ftbod« 
there, and that Mr. Townsead ud Hr. CmwtbM 
Hhould proceed to Abbeokuta u woaa aa tlw m/ 
■honld be Bgiim open. 

Badagr^ was anything but a pleasast or & |>n>> 
minng station. The slare-trade, and tbe onlimited 
indulgence in rum Buppliod to them by the Enrapoaa 
alave-sbipg, had led the people far deeper into bra* 
tality and rice, than those of the tiUToatiding amaller 
towna. The; teemed Gnatlowei np in aensntl en- 
joyments, and their selfish avarioe rendered it very 
difficult for the misuonary to obtain >a intelVgeut 
listener. 

The idolatry of the Popos is of the most debasing 
character. They have Ifa and Sango, and the other 
deitiea of the Yorubans, but have added othen to 
them ; their national deity ia a black, Tsnomona 
■aake, to whom they pay great respect, and they 
avowedly worship the evil spirit himaelf. 

Homan sacrifices are not unfireqwat, and tba 
bones scattered loond the fetish'hoDses, tell of many 
■nch deeds of darkness. Thene aaoriflcea are gener- 
ally carefiilly concealed from the eyea of Etuopeaaa ; 
but oo one occasion Mr. Smith* nddenly came vpoa 
one that had been lately qQqt«&. "v^ 'Vk-wwk^'^^ 
fceaDtifiil gro« ai AjvAo, «B, Sia \(ii2tt A ** ^i«* 

•»• ai». Isasa taWh.iAftVtoA****"**'*'^*** 
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and the contrast of flie loveliness of the sceney as 
(3od had made it, with the deep depravity of man, 
that was now defiling it, increased the painfulness 
of the sight. 

The people of Badagiy are daves to snperstitiona 
fear, and not even their sordid love of money hinders 
them from lavishing it on swarms of priests and 
priestesses, who have little difficulty in turning the 
fears and credulity of their neighbours to their own 
advantage. 

Like many other barbarous people, the Badagrians 
have a great dread of witchcraft, and many a poori 
helpless, aged woman fell a victim to this fear while 
our missionaries were residing there. No sooner is 
a suspicion imagined against any ouci than she is 
seized and dragged by the feet through the streets, 
amidst the cries and invectives of an excited mob^ 
till death terminates her sufferings, and the body 
Is then thrown into the fetish-grove. 

The feeling of personal insecurity added much to 
the trials of the missionaries. Soon after their arri- 
val at Badagry, Akitoye, the chief (or, as he is called, 
Idng) of Lagos, was conspired against by his nephew 
Eosoko, and obliged to flee, first taking refuge at 
Abbeokuta, and then at Badagry. Eosoko was a 
determined slave^Lealer, of fierce ungovenied pas- 
MDs^ snd little scrapulouB as to the meant \i!b V^k 
^^rmtify^ tdeau Tb$ boming down ot gM*!^ ^{m^ 
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of UgoB, and the wholewvle mM«cre^ I7 *>» 'f^en 
at the time of bis nncle'e cxpuWim, abowed'tha 
cruelty of his disposition ; and do looner had hs 
obtwned the authority at Lago«, th»D he«ndeavouro J 
to gain dominion over the whole of tl» Ona, tht* 
the slnvo-trade might be carried on with Uaa 
hindrance from the cruisers. To aecomplish this, he 
formed alliances with the Iting of Dahomey, tho 
Porto Moviana, and some of the Badagry chieft, 
against the Ahbeokutaiis and Akitoyo, aod the town 
was kept in continued alarm. But neither the wnc* 
of personal danger, nor the unpromiiring Dttnra of Ibo 
■oil on which they were working, ooold lead Mr. 
GoUmer or his fellow-labourers to quit the ^t aa 
long as it seemed the will of Ood that they ibonld 
lemain there. 

It was only three months after their anival that 
the small band sustuned a heavy hxB in the death of 
Mrs. Gollmer, who fell asleep in Jem* in April 1645 ; 
aod this blow made the detention of Ur. Towuend 
and Mr. Crowther additionally wdoome to the heatt 
of her bereaved husband. 

Their detention was not without its nie iu other 
respects. It afforded Mr. Towniend the opporttmiQr 
of becoming in some degree aoqnainted with the 
Yorubau language, with its acoenta cod WISba!a>sA^ 
which are bo dUficuU tot » tottt^n >» «kso«v«^ 
jet tn ot 10 mndi uQv»rt»B»\ t*^** v=**^ 
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Growtber time ic oontinae his tranfUiioxui, and to 
commence a Tocabularji which woold, it was hoped, 
assi^: In reducing the language to a more systematio 
order. 

The work of the misaon, too, was carried on &r 
more efficiently than it conld otherwise have been. 
A church and dwelling-house were built ; a day and 
boarding-school for boys and a Sunday school for 
adults wore established, and the streets, the markets, 
the palm-wine sheds, all heard the glad tidings of 
salvation through a crucified Redeemer. Visits too 
were paid to the chiefs at their own houses, and no 
means were left untried to awaken the people from 
their sleep of death. One of the most constant resorts 
of the missionaries was a large umbrella tree in 
the town, where a number of listeners often col- 
lected ; but here, as indeed was generally the case, 
the cry, ''We are hungry, we are hungry 1" at the 
close of some searching appeal to their consciences, 
or of some touching declaration of the love of Christ, 
would painfully discourage the messenger of glad 
tidings, and show how the seed had only fallen on 
the way-side.*^ 

Mr. Oollmer was also set at liberty to risit some 
of the neighbouring towns. One of these was Poka, 
nine miles from Badagry, with a population of 4,000. 

^^ ^aeatlj MMkmi to be paid fiir oomVngto dnx^ 
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Hera Hr. Gollmer and Mr. Crowther were eourte* 
onsly received ; the cbiof^ wrapped iu a red cotton 
CAOthi covered with beads of all coloon, and with a 
crown and sceptrCi came out of his boose, and seated 
himself in the piasza to receive them. Having heard 
the purport of their visit, he exclaimed, ** I praise 
700," and his words of welcome were echoed in a 
kind of choros hj a nomber of his wives and all the 
people present The missionaries had a very in* 
teresting interview with the twelve elders of the 
town. They had more than once been deceived by 
white men, and were therefore at first very shy of 
entering into conversation; bot when they foond 
that the object of the missionaries was to declare to 
them the way of salvation, they replied that Qoi, 
himself most have sent them that message, and how 
ooold they do otherwise than attend to it They 
did not care for presents, bot begged for another 
visit, and hoped the travellers woold proceed to the 
towns beyond them. 

Another of the towns visited ^by Mr. OoUmer was 
AjidOf on the Ossa, towards Lagos. The chief here 
also was very friendly, and promised to send one of 
his sons to a boarding-school, which l!r. OoUmer 
had lately established in the mission-^iremiaea. Vat^ 
OoUmer was aooompinkii m ii!b^TtfB\\Bi v'^^kcc^ 

Leotm C!hriitiaa, n^ infikk xms^Mkii^^ '^'^^ 
JMiintod oak to l&ia I3ba VaamMoa. 
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had dghtaen yean before been confined for three 
months, and from which he had been shipped by hia 
Portoguese porchaaen. 

Bat these recognitions of places and of persons, 
deeply afiecting as each case was, individnally conn* 
dered, were of soch frequent occnrrence that we 
shall not attempt to record them, except in any 
special instance that may throw light on the genera 
subject 

We do not intend to enter with any degree of 
folness into the details of the missionary work at 
Badagry : the Popos have neglected their opportoni* 
ties, and the station is now removed. We shall 
only retnm to it in a fntore chapter, to lay before 
onr readers some few partioolars which wiU enable 
them to hare a dearer new of the wholes 
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AMaXTAL AT ABBKOKUTA^^COMMSMCBlCSirr OF 
THBSB.— MB. CROWTHEB'b BBUNIOM WITH 
HX8 MOTHBB AND 8I8TEB8. 



« CoodBlt Ik7 ivif mo «b« Lovl, 
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Seyeiitebm months had now passed sinoe our 
missionaries landed at Badagrj, in the full persuasion 
that in not more than as many days they should be 
on their road to Abbeokuta. But days, and weeks^ 
and months, had come and gone, and still they could 
not move. They had from time to time received 
very friendly messages from the chiefs there, ex* 
pressing their unchanged desire to see them, but 
still assuring them that it was not yet safe to ven* 
ture ; and ^ hope deferred" was beginning to sadden 
the hearts of our friends, when it pleased Ood to 
open a way for them through a rery unlikely chan* 
nel, and to make the slaTe*trade itself the means of 
introducing the (Sospel to the interior. 

Domingo, the great slaTO-dealer at Porto Noto^ 
fimnd that the eontbued warfare batic%«^ ^ki^ ^^ 
beokotaos and tho people d K&QL^x^^Qami\SA^n^^ 
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more difficult and insecure than formerlji and lie 
let about to effect a reconciliation. By means of 
iome of his agents at Badagrji he succeeded in ao- 
Qomplishing this; peace was once more restored 
between Abbeokutai Adu, and Badagry, and the 
road was again open. 

The missionaries had taken adyantage of the final 
embassy from Badagry to send with it one of their 
own people, charged with a message to the Abbeokn* 
tan chiefs, stating their unabated wish to settle among 
them, and their readiness to set out without delay. 

Domingo, well aware that the introduction of 
Christianity and civilisation would interfere with ! 

his traffic, would gladly have prevented this mes- 
sage from being sent, but not being able to do this, t 
he instructed his Badagrian friends to give so evil 
a report of the missionaries, as would, he hoped, 
effectually prevent their being invited to Abbeokuta. 

But his scheme turned to his own discomfiture ; 

the chiefs had too much discernment to be so easily 

deceived, and their reply must have grated harshly 

on the ears of the Badagrian messengers. *' We can 

ourselves," sidd they, *' tell who are our best friends— 

thos^ who rescue our children from captivity and 

■end them freely to us again, or those who bring 

£oods to puTchaae tbem for perpetual slavery and -^ 

^o^forj. The English $re our friends*! «iA i^^ 

*^P* cfBadMgrj, toko care; to if aaiT ^«««^^^ 
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dona to Ibeiii in your towni 70a must answer to nt 
for it" After thb spirited reply, they lommoned tho 
minipnaries' meseengeri told him what had passed, 
and sent by him a oordial invitation that the mission- 
aries themselves would eome as soon as they oonld* 

It was the middle of the rainy seasoni when tra- 
Telling is scarcely possible in that African wilder- 
ness; yet they feared to delay, lest some fresh in- 
trigue of Domingo or Eosoko should again impede 
their p rogress, and they started late in the day on 
July 27th, 1846. That night they passed at Ho,* a 
small town eight miles from Badagiy, where they 
received a kind and hearty welcome from the chief 
Hewn, their unvarying friend, and whence they set 
out the next morning in good earnest upon their jour- 
ney: Mr. and Mrs. Townsend and Mr. Crowther 
on ponies, Mrs. Crowther in a kind of litter borne by 
men, and the children cm the backs of some of the 
attendants. 

At first their spirits flagged ; the rain fell fast, the 
road was a pool of water up to the horses' knees, so 

• SoBMoftht principd Iowm fai this part of Afrio* have 
ettaMiibed a tort of o«i-«Utioiii oa tlM moil #nw{neiit«d 
nmdB, to wrrt at mdocroas fer tlM dtpftrting^ and balttng* 
plaow fer tlM approadiiiig omatmu; and ivoty tmvalkr is 
opMted to wait hm% till ha has a«l aotfoa of hia airivaL 
Tbajara fManl^ aighl or Um ailaa fnm Iho towa itaalt. 
lfoiafaitUiway«aMAr«te)knk\i^^M^a^. Iddwdute^iM. 
Awsyade en «he Bnaiafri vMi.mAhiiaAi^m'dH^N^^^o*^ 
*r Iha 
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eCpperj that both men and bonea oonld hardly keep 
their footing, and so narrow as to be scarcely passable 
on horseback. First one foot and then the other was 
entangled in a briar; then the bongh of a tree 
caught the head or sometimes the neck of the rider; 
their clothes were torn, and themselyes were bruised. 
We may suppose how glad they were to reach the 
halting-place for the night, to pitch their tent, though 
on the cold wet ground, and light a fire and dry 
their dripping clotiies; for the path had been too 
narrow for an umbrella to be carried, and they were 
wet to the skin. Mrs. Townsend had with difficulty 
kept her seat, as her horse stumbled over roots and 
trunks of trees, or sunk deep into a swamp. But 
Mrs. Crowther fared still worse — there was no firm 
treading for her bearers, and she was obliged to 
walk nearly all the way. 

But far beyond these outward discouragementSi 
the solemn feeling weighed upon their minds of the 
importance and yet the danger of their present ' '■ 

undertaking. They were journeying farther and ' 

farther from all civilized society, from all European 
infiuence ; they were going to setUe in a land of 
strangers, friendly indeed at present, but of whose ' '• 

' constancy they had had no proof; their very purpose ; 

WMB to assault the dominions of the prince of dark- | 

^ trAo hsd, through onnombered agu^ «xatc^»A \ 

feB<%viSM/jk7rafw^t/OTerthispeop\^ ^wMl>i% \ 
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timely yield to fbeir aggreanons? would he sot Mt 
lip the nmtiTe chiefs against them? and if so, wheit 
oonld they look for help? 

Thoughts sach as these hung upon their minds, 
and we do not wonder at the depression we are told 
they felt at first Soon, however, their faith and 
ooorage rose again ; they believed and felt that their 
covenant God was guiding them ; and, confiding in 
his loving-kindness and tender mercies, their spirits 
revived, and they set out again with hope and alacrity. 

They had spent the nigbt on the bank of the 
liojuba, generally a little stream, forded without 
difficulty, but now so swollen with the rains as to 
have been impassable, but for the kind forethought 
of Mr. Oolbner, who had provided them with a large 
tub to serve as a boat, and in which they safely 
crossed. 

They knew that they should meet with no human 

• Hm ebromfUuieM tbsl attonded IIm coiiT«jaiioe of this 
tab^ gKw tlMm a fpoeiiiMB of tlM diiBealtj they woald htr»> 
after find hi proearmg ■uppUet of any kind finom Badagiy* 
ICr. OoDmer had had soaie diiBeolty in finding oarrien Ibr 
their food% hot al Ual mp peee d he had aiiooeeded ; jnal as 
they were iUrting^ the men who were to have eanried the 
tah^ ehaaged their mindi^ and would not etir, and the tnh 
waa left behind. Their indefittigable friend wooid ao«» how^ 
e?er, he so mdtj daunted ; with OMMh tronhle Im 

eC 
^miiM beat mdj Ik 
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habitation for three days,* and that probably they 
would not see a human face ; bnt to their great 
delight, soon after crossing the Mojnba, they saw a 
friendly party approaching, and fonnc' it was Andrew 
WilhelQi,t and some messengers from the Abbeoka* 
tan chiefs to welcome them. 

The rain still fell fast, and the road grew worse 
and worse, but they cheerfully went on ; again they 
halted in the bush, and again proceeded on their 
journey, till on the third night after their leaying 
Mo, they reached a farm, where they were hospit- j | 

ably received, and on the Saturday, fatigued and | ; 

exhausted, arrived at Awoyade, about eight milci : i 

j ; 
" i 
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from Abbeokuta. Here they passed their Sunday, 
and on the next day were ferried across the Ogiin, 
which the rain had swollen into a deep and rapid , ! 

stream, navigable for large canoes. At the river 
they were met by a number of Sierra Leone emi* 
grants, well mounted and dressed in English clothes, 
and we can imagine how hearty were the mutual 
greetings, and how numerous the mutual inquiries. 
Thus attended, they entered Abbeokuta; and though 
U was raining heavily, they found they must yield 



* Two busy and thririog iowni through which Mr. Town* I 

acnd pasted in 1842, were now in ruins ; in one of them, which ^ 

Q>ily affords shelter to a solitary hunter, ho h^ then ^>cnl ' [ 

^^SMmth, sttd bad preached a smd^td ^^<(ras Vitii^ ( 

^^"dnd Mtieaiir^ Aearen. May it noi Ykav* >m«a % ^rai^dl 

^ io mmm among iikdmt fS^pacaV^ 
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to tbe desire of the peop'Oi and be led aboat tlia 
town* before tbej visited the chiet The warmth 
of their reception soon made them forget the toils 
and discooragemenia of the journey ; the people had 
learnt to love the English; and the chiefs were 
especially proud of the honour of Abbeokuta being 
the first town in which white people intended to 
residoi and exclaimed that the news of their arrival 
^ would fly from Lagos to Illorini and excite the envy 
of all the chiefs 1 " It appeared that the public crier f 
had been sent round the town to make proclamation 
that no one was to rob or insult the expected tra- 
vellers, and they found to& that the preceding day 
had been spent in warmly discussing who should 
have the honour of receiving them as guests. 
This was at last awarded to Sagbua, the senior 
.chief^ and who, though not possessed of the talents 
.cf Shodeke, has ever proved himself a constant 

* Kra. TofWDsend and berri d a id dto w«rt th« chiaf oljeels 
flf m tt a ntioo, w> whiU lady liaTiiig>bMa ihm9 befora. 

t WabftT* ba^ kindly IkToortd witk m akatoh of thia maa 
takan from tha lila, and an thiia anablad to gira oar readara 
soma idaa of kia wiM yol aoi mipiotai«oq[oa Appaaranoa. Ho 
li tall and larga^ and tlia paooliarity of kia ooakomo ia inoroaaad 
by a kaad-draai of blaak monkay'a ddo, onuamantad with 
maCal riaga and a ooia. Hm abika tkal an feldad itmod bim 
an of aatm maa«fiMtef% and afaripad witk Tariooo ookmn. 
laoMkaad ka koldi Us Wl «ui ^te ^Mi. ^iN^ ^^Mbi^ 

it sirfkw i^ SMi k tiM atibK >ik % ^v^n 
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fed Irne friend to the wliita man; and the mission^ 
aricB were aooordinglj lodged in the hooae of Ow 
Idgregere, one of his relatives and his most confi- 
dential adviser. Sogbua, on this occasion, showed a | 
degree of tact and good sense, and freedom from 
covetoosness, very rare among these nations; for on 
being presented bj the misaonaries with a large 
mirror they had brought with them for the pnrpoee, 
he made it over to the public council-room, to pre- 
vent any feeling of jealousy in tlie other chiefs at his 
possessing so great a treasure. 

A public meeting of the chiefs was summoned, at 
which the missionaries entered into an explanation 
of their motives and intentions; and all present 
united in one common expression of satisfaction and 
delight They promised to send their children to 
learn, and perhaps would come themselves; they 
would throw no lundrance in the way of their 
preaching to the people ; and would assist them in 
building their houses. When the missionaries with- 
drew, the expressions of approbation and gratitude 
were repeated among themselves ; '' and no wonder," 
adds Mr. Crowther, ** some of the chieflB had liberated 
relatives of their own sitting by them at the very 
timel" 

A piece of land, about three acres in extent, waa^ 
wjihout deUf, presented to them on wViv^ \A\raSA\ 
^odtoprerent ffismitfiifsfTtion^ the tomi ct 1^^ >^m^ \ 
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been fixed npoDi u being the ** royal town/' t ^^ 
tliatin which Shodeke ha^ residedi and in which| aa 
we have said| the general eooncila are still hold. 

The misuonaries lost no time in beginning their 
operations. The walls of their houses were to be, 
like all the rest in Abbeokuta, of clay, and they 
expected they should have to seek for labourers. 
But no sooner was their wish known, than the 
women came forward to fetch the material from the 
pit The first day there were thirty of these willing 
people, to whom they gave at the rate of three pence 
each ; bat .finding, towards evening, that they were 
likely to have more hands than they should need, 
they lowered the fatore pay to two pence. Instead, 
however, of losing any of their labourers, the num« 
ber CO the second day increased to between 300 and 
400. Again they reduced their wages to a penny, 
but in Tain, ibr on the third day, to their dismay, no 
less than 670 presented themselves for employment I 
They then tried to lessen the number, by sending 
away any that loitered at their work, but all was of 
no avail, the number still increased, and they were 
at last obliged to apply to the chie& to disperse 
them. They complied, but full of astonishment at 
the unwonted industry and diligence of the women, 
exdaimed, ** God is great, white men have saasi^V'* 
•'frobaUy thinking tibai ^i]^ >^iii tssmMl ^ns^ 
«»*»I ower om Uk^ wbA». TStA^«ito^^*^^»^ 
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Ibe clay was proenred by tlie same ready hands, and 
the house progressed as fast as could be expected. 

Chiefe and people would spend hours in looking on; 
—-the walls were mud like their own, the roofs too 
were thatched like theirs, with grass, but the doors, 
seven feet high, ahd the glass windows, were strange 
sights in Abbeokuta. The boards were firom the 
neighbouring woods, sawn by Sierra Leone men; the 
nails were of native iron, smelted in the town ; and 
the people could but feel that the inferiority of their 
own dwellings arose solely firom their own want of 
skill. The pickaxes in particular delighted them, 
and they wondered they had not themselves thought 
of inventing such things, often crying out, '^Ahl 
white men foresee something." | 

Nor did the missionaries lose any time in entering I 

upon the special work that had brought them to t 

Abbeokuta. They found that many of the Christian ! 

emigrants, who had so earnestly desired that mission- i 

aries might be sent there, and who had received i 

them with such unfeigned delight, had, notwith- | 

standing, more or less fallen from their stedfSastness. I 

Some had yielded to the solicitations of their friends, 
in adding the worship of idols to that of the true \ 

God; while others, following the evil custom of the 
country, had a plurality of wives. Some, how* 
ever, Asd stood £rm and faithtdl, sxidL li!ki««^ ^«t% 
£*^tljr Mtrengthentd hj the example axvd «xiici\a&«^ 
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of Andrew Wilhelm, who, as it will be rememlMSMd - 
bad arrived here in 1843, and had throughout main* 
tained an upright and eonristent eonduct, which had 
won for him the esteem and respect of all. He held 
Divine service regularly on the Sundays, and on 
week-days took every opportunity of drawing sinners 
from the evil oi their ways. Be had bad much to 
oontend with, and met with many discouragementSi 
but be persevered. A few gathered round him, like- 
minded with himself, and to others be was made the 
means of awakening their consciences and preparing 
them for iurther progress. 

Two of those who had remained firm and faithful 
to their God, notwithstanding the opposition and ill- 
treatment of their relations, were called to their rest 
soon after the arrival of the missionaries; and it 
almost seems as if their departure had been delayed 
that they might have the comfort of their ministry 
on their dying beds. They died, declaring their 
entire dependence on the blood of Christ, and their 
peace in the prospect of approachmg deatL 

Mr. Townsend and Mr. Crowtber began their 
public ministry immediately on their arrival. The 
only available place for their regular Sunday ser- 
vice was a rude piassa; but here the people aasem* 
Ued, some under sheUeT) voii ioiba^sl^Qu^ ^spsm^ i^x 
nd listened attentiTelT nVaftUi. ^itw^^ww ib^%m^ 
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preacled, and Andrew Wilhelm translated to tbem 
the words of eternal life. The number of hearers 
increased every Sabbath-day; and the chiefs Ogu- 
bonna and Shumoi were among the listeners. On 
the afternoons of Sunday, and on week-days, the 
missionaries often addressed the people in the streets, 
or in the markets, and sometimes in the houses of 
the chiefs, and were everywhere received with 
interest and attention. On one occasion, Ogubonna 
having given them permission to preach in his 
district of Ikija, not only attended himself, but col- 
lected together all the principal men of the neigh* 
boorhood, who, with the rest of the people, made op 
a congregation of between four and five hundred. 

And here we shall interrupt our recital of missionary 
proceedings, and give our readers, somewhat in de- 
tail, an account of one of those affecting re-unions, 
which were continually occurring in Abbeokuta, but 
of so few of which we know anything more than the 
bare facts. 

As we have already said, Mr. Growther (or Adjai, 
as was then his name,) was kidnapped in 18*21 

L together with his mother and two sisters. Though 
sold to different masters, they had for some months 
occasional opportunities of intercourse, till, early in 

f 1823, Adjai was again sold, and sent down to the 
coMf^ smd put on houxd the slaver. Yiom ^%X >^\ii% 
ie hcMrd notbing of hit fknuly i Wl k« ^mA^ ^^^ 
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attempt to describe the jeamings of his heart towardi 
them. How ofteiii when a captnred dave-veesel was 
\ bnmght into Sierra Leonei he had hnrried down to 

the landing-plaeei in the hope that among the rescued 
ones, he might see some well-remembered face,* or 



f \ catch the sound of some familiar voicei or might at 

least hear tidings of those he loved. But it had 
been in vaiui and for twenty-five years no rumour 
of them had reached his ears, till h« had given them 
np as lostf We are not told what his feelings were 
when appointed to be a misnonary in his native 
land, but doubtless hope again revived, though 
mixed with fear and misgiving ; and his detention on 
the coast must have been additionally trying to him 
on this account 

But, even while at Badagry, Ood was ordering 
events to his future happiness. One day, a Sierra 
Leone man came to Mr. OoUmer, to tell him that 
some slaves had jnst been brought from the interior, 
in order to be sold to Domingo, among whom there 
was one who said he was a relation of Mr. Crowther's. 



}i 



WM very frequently tb« mm ; and p«nnitt and okO- 
dm, ImHliMi and iiilflr% w«ra tliiit mMspaotodfy iwloradto 



Md a kitv writtMi toflM toM afUrwMdi^ b* Mji^ " WImo 
I WM % boy al Strva Laooi^ tb« kkloiy of Jootpb waa my 
fiMFoarito raadng. I bad ao tlwsl'ta of e?or ro tu mlBg towy 
Mtife laiid,Mrefiiiiagw|i«li2taa,\N^Vw>af^iai^^^^ 
fSMffebOod*sbia^iiA%aMQM^dM>aM&Ba«^ ^ 
• ^jsafHAfidte: 
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Ifir. GroIImer requested the man might be brought to 
bimi in order lo ascertain the troth of the statement; 
but the poor captive, who had never before seen 
white men, and had only known of them bj the bar- 
barities of the slave-traders, was so alarmed, that it 
was difficult to obtain any coherent account of him* 
self. By degrees, however, it appeared certain thai 
he was an uncle of Mr. Crowther's, of the name of 
Shano, and that having escaped firom the destroction 
of OshogQn, he had fled far into the interior, where 
he had resided till now. By some means he had 
heard of his nephew's return to the country, and, in 
company with six others, had set off in search of him ; 
but when within two days of reaching Abbeokuta, a 
band of men-stealers rushed out upon them, and, 
after a severe struggle, succeeded in securing them 
aU. He was again sold and resold several times, 
and at last had been brought hither. Forty-one 
heads of cowries (or £10, 5s.) were demanded for his 
ransom ; and the liberality of the emigrants left not 
more than one-third of this sum to be paid by Mr. 
Crowther and his brother missionaries. What joy 
for the uncle and nephew thus to recognise each 
other, and to the latter, to hear that his mother and 
sisters had been alive, and in freedom, five years 
before! Twenty years were thus in a moment 
switfpi MWB/ £vm ihe hmg interval ot dxtari ^\> 
7 Mad tbaagh ive still xmnaiMd ci ^tiSd^ «kA 
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unoertaintj, yet oh I boir ihort thej seemed, com* 
pared with the whole amount I Hm uncle would 
have had later intelligence to give him, bnt the 
eonntry had been lo unsettled, he had not yentured 
to go 80 far from home. 

As soon as If r. Crowther arrived at Abbeokntai 
h . be followed np the clue his ancle had given him, and 

soon fonnd that his mother and sisters were residing 
in the neighbouring town of AbakiL He sent to tell 
them of his arrival, but the news seemed impossiblci 
II and they could not believe the messengers.* The 

mother's heart, however, could not rest, and in 
company with a half-brother of Mr. Crowther's, 
she set out at once for Abbeokuta. The account 
of the visit we shall give in Mr. Crowther's own 
words: — 

''Aug. 31. The text for to-day in the Christian 
almanac is, 'Thou art the helper of the fatherless.' 
I have never frit the force of this text more than I 
did this day, as I have to relate that my mother, 
from whom I was torn away about five-and-twenty 
years ago, came, with my brother, in quest of me. 



; 
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When she saw me she trembled. She could not 
believe her own eyes. We grasped one another, 
looking at each other in silence and great astonish* 
ment, while the Ug tMXiTcn«i^a«^\iR«i&MSdi^^ 
// «hMks. 8UtamUrfLtaAiibVaiii»>il'^^««*^ 
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«nd called me by the familiar nameSi which I well 
remembered I used to be called bj mj grandmotheri 
who has since died in slavery. We eould not saj 
mnch, bat sat still, casting many an affectionate look 
towards each other;* a look which violence and 
oppression had long checked; an affection which 
twenty-five years had not eztingoished. My two 
sisters who were captured with me, and their chil- 
dren, are all residing with my mother. I cannot 
describe my feelings ; I had given up all hope ; and 
now, after a separation of twenty-five years, without 
any plan or device of mine, we are brought together 
again !" 

It appears, that some time after Mr. Crowther 
was taken down to the coast, his mother and sisters 
regained their liberty by the exertions of the above- 
mentioned half-brother, who was very kind to them, 
and brought them to Abdka to reside with him. A 
fruitless search was made in every direction for the 
missing Adjai, and after two or three years the hope 
of finding him was given up. The sisters married, 

• " Un taoer bavri, 
Figlio d*Miior, ohe Uiit« etpriiM ; e dies 
Piii dM lingoa noo paot«^'* &o. 

Jpnwwmow Tragtdia dd CmU Al/M, 
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Tiers is a sQenot, 
€%8^iy>f of ibmiefl love^ thai does n»r% ifcNRkt^ 
Asa wmdB mmdo^iUtdk kMoVa 4ii^ 
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Mid an lived for lome years in peace and comfort 
But one day, as the mother and elder sister were 
going to a market in the neighboorhood, they were 
kidnapped and again separated. The sister was 
soon discovered and ransomed by her husband ; bat 
the poor mother was taken abontfrom place to place, 
exposed for sale in the market, and as, on accoant 
of her advancing age, no purchaser was found for 
her, she was made a domestic slave. Her mistress 
having sent her on some buaness to Abbeokuta, she 
was, for the third time, captured on the road, and 
brought into the town. Here she was in hard bon* 
dage for several years, till her daughters at last, 
hearing of her fate, collected together all the cowries 
they possessed, and purchased her for 18 heads, or 
about £4, lOs. of our money. ^* Thus," adds Mr. 
Crowther, ^has my poor mother been sufiering since 
I left the country ; and this is only one case among 
thousands of nmilar ones. Could the friends of the 
Africans witness the happy meetings of those who 
have by their means been restored to each other; 
could they hear, at this moment, how many thanks 
are given to them by parents, whose declining years 
are now cheered by the return of their children from 
Sierra Leone, they would thank God, and take 
courage to go on in that wockubkkQMLVttik^i^ 
li^nally bksnd, iiid«bftdbdt Aift&i9Kk\k\if63^^^ 
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The Bi8t6T8 with their children soon paid Mr, 
Crowther a visifc, and retnmed to Ab&ki; bat his 
mother, unable to tear herself from the son who had 
thus been lost and was found agaiui consented to 
take np her residence with him.* 

In the course of a few weeks, Hr. Crowther's 
anxiety for the safetjof his sisters was again awakened. 
Suffering and danger had indeed united the people 
of Abbeokuta among themselves, but thej had not 
yet learnt sympathy or consideration for others. 
Mohammedan slave-dealers had gained great in* 
fluence over some of the principal men ; the dave* 
trade was carried on by individuals among themi 
and too often some of the chiefs were instigated by 
the love of gain to join them, and to take advantage 
of a real or imagined offence to make war on one or 
other of the neighbouring towns. 

Al Jika was now their object ; a strong party sud* 
denly attacked it, hoping to find it an easy prey, 
but the inhabitants were prepared for resistance, and 
repulsed the enemy. Provoked by their disappoint- 
ment, the Abbeokutans, assisted by Porlo NovianS| 

• 'Str, Manh, % liberated African, now at Badag^ry, bad« 
during a visit to Abbeoknta tome montha before, alao fonnd 
Lia mother ; and now theae two happy parenta were aeao 
^'aitting together, ta&ing over paat aorrowa and oaptiTitlei^ 
VBdpn§eDtJof», " A»y^ bowtrer, they Vomw «n^\o ^w^m^ 
-^^^•dtbm^jaju. ^JIkyOodop«nth«b«y«ar eaAataaa 
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nurroDDded the town lo as to prevent the iKMSibility 
of escape ; and, after bravelj defending themselves 
for fonr months, famine and the poisoned arrows of 
the enemies obliged the people of AUJcA to surrender 
themselves. They were all brought as prisoners to 
Abbeokuta, and how did the hearts of our missionaries 
mourn over this melancholy proof of the misery of 
alave-wars I Mr. Townsend writes, ** Another town 
is swept off from the face of the earth I it was full 
of life and activity; now all is silent and desolate. 
And wherefore? That a few Brazilian merchants 
may more quickly fill their coffers ; that the luxuries 
of civilized nations may be a little cheaperi and that 
war-chiefs with their rabble train may gratify their 
love of display and applause. This whole country 
is fiUed with the sighs and groans of the helpless, 
and the soil is moistened with the blood of the slain." 
We may imagiMjfte anxiety of Mr. Growther; he 
sent perscms to iMleh the trains of captives as they 
were led into t^pfMrni and to his great joy found 
his brothei% Ul |fW|tSti|lt8, and their children among 

the numbniilfCil^BB^ ^^ gladly ransomed at tho 
expense oTiMlniaiiari. They were all nearly 
starved, and nia brother was wounded and very in, 
but covered all over with some charmed mixture 
thai was to p r ese rv e Um against auskiat balk ^& 
poiioiiod anowil 
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CONVERTS. 

"Tb* Lord addtd to ibt cbwdi dally ndi at iboald bo Mvid.** 
Aeto U. 47. 

It was with no small satisfaction that the mis* 
sionaries took possession of their own dwellings* in 
December of this same year (1846); for the hos- 
pitable Oso Ligregere had it not in his power to 

• • • 

afford them much accommodation; and a single roomi 
13 feet by 6, for each of the two families, was all 
they bad for every porpose. This new home was 
soon made good nse of. Divine service was regu- 
larly held there, an adult Sunday school was openedf 
and a weekly meeting was established for prayer 
and reading the Scriptures with the Sierra Leone 
people. 

* The kind-heartad Saglma was mueb diatraaaad al tbair 
removing into their new premiiea before the ac cn atomed 
ceremoniea had been performed, aa he waa perraaded eome 
bitrm would happen to them. According to the notiooa of • 
the country, the demon of the aoU ought to havt beea pm- 
pitiaied by a aacrifioe ; aad two alavea onght to havt pre- 
riouBlf dtpt OQ th% groond, leii aay \kai\ML fitoim tteidA. 
liiv hmn kuwd thtn kf ac aDSBi|. 
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Zu Hie mean time, the interest excited V fha 
intenikm of Mr. Tcwneend and Mr. Crowther to 
take ap their abode at Abbeoknta, had spread 
beyonl its immediate neighbourhood. Messengers 
arriyel from KetOi a large town, three days' jour* 
uey to the west, and on the confines of Dahomeji 
to inquire about them; and the chiefs of Ijaye* 
and Aggo-Ojaf had sent privatelj to one of the 
Abbeokuta chiefs, for thej had heard an extra- 
ordinaiy report, through some Sierra Leone emi- 
grants. This was no other than that a white man 
and his wife had come to live at Abbeokuta I but 
this seemed so incredible, that the messenger was 
charged to see them with his own eyes, that, if truoi 
it might be placed beyond the possibility of doubt. 

The year 1847 was one of quiet steady progress 
in the Abbeokuta mission. On March 21st, a 
church was opened for Divine service in the Aki 
district, near the misuon compound, and humble 
and unpretending as it was in its material frame, 
with its walls, its floor, and its seats of mud, and its 
roof of thatch, yet within it were gathered togetheri 
from week to week, from 150 to 200 immortal souls^ 
to whom the word of lift was regularly preached, 
and to some of whom it gradually became thA «a?raQ& 
cflift unto lib. InfenjatilK^%i^\%^fivk^«^w& 
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pleat EDglish churcheB, it excited the admiration of 
the people around, who frequently yisited it, thon^^ 
as they knew it was intended for the worship of 
God, they were extremely surprised at finding no 
idol or symbol to which adoration was to be paiL 
The Sierra Leone people were delighted, *^ Who,** 
they exclaimed, '* would ever have expected to see 
a church-house in our own land 1" 

Application was soon after made to different 
chiefs for permission to erect some kind of building 
in their respective districts, that would afford the 
missionaries and their hearers shelter during the 
heavy rains that so often fall; and would secme 
more regular services, and, as it was hoped, a more 
regular attendance. The request was readily com* 
plied with, and before Christmas-day 1847, four of 
these Eheds had been erected, and thus, in addition 
to the church at Ak6, the banner of the cross was 
unfurled on Sundays, and on week-days, in the dis* 
tricts of Igbcin in the south, of Own in the south- 
western quarter, of Itoku near the centre, and of 
Ikija in the north-west Ogubonna, the chief of 
the last-mentioned town, was particularly kind and 
friendly ; the spot fixed upon was in front of his own 
houcie, of which he offered to pull down a part if 
more space was required fox ^3fci^ div^V H.^^tk 
iis own handa assisted in meawiTO^^^ ^gwoaA^wA. 
^poo being reminded, v^iVto lo «ixi^\oi^ ^J^«^ ' 
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fetish-houM bad formerlj stood therci he angrilj 
reproved the man who spoke, saying, tliat if any 
wished to rebuild the fetish-hoose, they roust do so 
somewhere else. The 12th of August was appointed 
for opening it, and though much perplexed just at 
the time with some political affairs, he did not forget 
either the day or hour ; he was the first to enter, 
bringing with him two little boys, one of them his 
own child, and the other a little captive from Abiika, 
both dressed in new cotton cloths in honour of the 
occasion. 

Ogubonna showed also a great desire for the 
general improvement of his people, and proposed to 
the missionaries to send a young relation of his own, 
Hadarikan,* to Sierra Leone, to learn English ^car- 

* A reiy interettin^ dreanitUnM occorred to M«idarikiiQ 
alUr Kit arriTml at Sierra Le«>n«. He had made bifi piisiMige 
in a native tnuling venel* maoDed by liberated Africana. 
Ifany months after hie arrival one of the crew came to him, 
and told him that he wai perauaded that among Mine boya 
lately captured, and now at the barrackt, enhUed for ftuldien^ 
waa a brother of hia. Madarikan, who had been pUced in the 
grammar eohool at Freetown, seized the first cppnrtunity 
that presented itsel( of going to the barracks at the tiin«; of 
parade, and, aniionsly watching the recruits, was not long in 
veoogaiaing his brother, though in so different a costume. We 
may imagine the overflowing of mutual joy on the occasioo. 
II appeared that aoae montha aAer Madarikan had quitted 
Abbeokut% thk lad had b#ea asAi Vl VVa isiOaM Na vk^Mm^ 
mpeote to Urn fkM o( A!^ i^ Mf^VMoa^o^i mm^^^V^^>»^ 
fcr asiw ii^uTj bs l»A w^^w4 tw^ ^»^ '^^ ^ 
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^entering. His proposal was aoceptad, tad tbe 
young man soon after saHed for the colonj, acoom- 
panted hj a youth from Mr. Oollmer's school at 
Badagry. The confidence thus reposed by Ogu- 
bonna in his English friends was shared by most of 
the chiefs ; " and it^" says Mr. Townsend, ^ a sm^- 
cion of our good intentions, suggested by the design* 
ing agents of Domingo, at any time arises in their 
minds, the very sight of a Sierra Leone emigrant 
suffices to remove it, and their conduct towards us is 
marked by kindness and confidence." 

Another very hopeful sign of the infiuence that 
Divine truth was silently gaining among the people 
was, that their former idolatry was evidently losing its 
hold upon their minds. Many were convinced of its 
folly and vanity, and would have thrown away their 
*^ Ifas," had it not been from fear of their own families. 
One striking instance of this insensible infiuence is 

beokutan, detained him and told him at a tUw, He watp as 
Vfoal, told and retold, and shipped on board a Braiihan 
ilarer, then happily captured by a British cruiser and brouj^ht 
to Sierra Lecme. It was feared that as he was reguUrly en* 
listed there would be some difficulty in procuring hi* discharge, 
but as soon as the circumstances were known at home, Miyor 
Straith (the lay secretary of the Church Missionary Society) 
wrote an official letter to the a4jutant-general oT the amy, 
requesting him to sabmit the case to the Oommander-in*chie( 
the Duke of Wrilington ; he did so^ and the Duke ima»> 
diaielfghY9 Mutboiitj km the diidiarfs %k \3ba 1««b% wm^ 
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mentioned \fj Mr. Crowther, in his Jonrnal of Noy« 
17, 1847. It seems that on the preceding night a 
large party had gone as usual into the bush to make 
Oro, as it is called, that is, to call up some of their 
deceased relatives from the world of spirits. When 
all was ready, the men looked at each other to see 
who would begin the incantation. There was no 
response, all seemed conscience-stricken, when one 
of the party broke silence by referring to a lecture of 
Mr. Cruwther's a few Sundays before at Itoku 
chapel, at which many of the party had been present 
The subject had been Judges vL 25-27 : they 
remembered how the preacher had spoken of the 
conduct of Gideon, how he had appealed to their 
own consciousness of truth and error; and the 
thought pressed upon their minds, '* Will not these 
words rise up in judgment against us ?*' They could 
no longer remain in what they had hitherto considered 
the sacred grore ; but, though it was midnight, went 
to the house of a lay helper in the mission, called 
him up, opened their minds to him, and talked with 
him till break of day. ** May the Bun of Bighteous- 
ness, indeedi'' Mr. Crowther adds, ^'rise upon their 
ioulsr 

The chiefil were not slow to acknowledge the in- 
fluence the missionaries had over theiSL^ Qt^ ^as^ 
Mr. Townsend was taWaikg \a ^^g(9Qi3i^ %iv#sQX "^ka 
«ii«f of flaye, who bad U\di \\dai.^^w«»^S«» 
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Leone men. Sagbna made excoaes for him: ^Ilroml 
has not heard from white man the words we have ; 
we did so in Abbeokuta before we knew better, but 
now we dare not SofUj, softly/' added he, *' when 
Ikumi hears, he too will forsake these wajs." Oga- 
bonna afterwards used nearly the same expressions. 
And it was an encouraging proof of the truth of this 
assertion, that as early as April 1847, a publio 
meeting was held, at which above a thousand per* 
sons were present, when a law was passed against 
kidnapping under pain of death from Oro.* 

The adnlt Sunday school had fifty-two scholarS| 
all making more or less progress in the art of read* 
ing, though the want of an elementary book in their 
own language added greatly to their difficulties. 
They were taught in an English primer, and had 
thus to ao^uire a new language as well as a new art. 

* The lupreiiM Mithoritj of the town Memt to be Teeted in 
tbii mytterioofl and undefined power. Wlien mij publio 
bniine« ii to be considered, a meeting ia oouvened ia the 
name of " Oro ;** and aentenoes against criminals are pro- 
nounced under the same sanction. He is often supposed to 
perambulate the town for hours or eren days together, and 
during his Tisits no woman is suffered to appear in the street^ 
or to be seen at the door of a house. Upon the present occa* 
sion Oro had convened the meeting for Sunda/, but at Mr. 
Townsend*s request the day was changed to Saturday, thai 
the women of the congrsgation might not be prevented finooi 
MtUadip^ pabiie worship. The mom ^ib&sati wmern^ wsm 
4fiBso MiUrwid§s Oio was agihk v^\ «tt» im ^»a \a 
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.' The ufenge attendance at each of the four new 

places of worship was about one hundred and fiftj on 
Sunday, and from fortj to fiftj on the week-daj; 
and often would the people wait aller the service to 
ask the missionaries questions on the truths that had 
been brought before them. A new centre of light . 
and influence was also formed bj the removal of 
Mr. Crowther and his family to the Igbein distriot| 
in November of this same year, and it was pleasant 
to hear the regret expressed by Shomolu, a man of 
influence in Aki, at thus losing him from his town, 
and his fears lest Mr. Townseud should also leave 
him. Sagbua and himself, he said, had narrowly 
watched them for the last twelve months, and now 
that they were beginning to feel entire confidence in 
them, they were going to leave them. Mr. Town- 
send, however, soon reassured him as to any iuten* 
tions of his own to remove. 

The close of the year found the missionaries with 
thirty-two communicants frt>m among the Sierra 
Leone people, so greatly had Qoi blessed their la- 
hours among this portion of their flock. The con- 
gregations continued to increase, not only at the 
ehurch but at the chapels, where Andrew Wilhelm 
and William Goodwill asnsted by taking the mb- 
vioes in tnmi and iha ii&NMffivniA ^Q&»&^ 
btd fivm thflia mokk dftt^^tei %aul ^&sii«B^»^dA^:«0^ 
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A sclioolmastcr, Obarles Philips,* had arrived from 
Sierra Leone, and the desire for instmction seemed 
increasing. There were no less than fortj candi- 
dates for baptism, of whom six or seven were Sierra 
Leone people, and the rest were natives.f 

Could the individual huitory of these candidates bo 
laid open before us, what cause should we find to adore 
the God of all grace in the means he had used for their 
conversion I We know, however, but little of thcmi 
but we will not withhold that little from our readers. 

One of the first applicants was a woman of the 
name of J(;V, formerly a priestess, but now having 
received the message of Ood into her heart, she had 
thrown away her country gods and sought for salvation 
through Christ alone. Mr. Crowthcr's attention had 
first been drawn towards her in November, 1846, 

* Th« MTxinJ of Charles Philipt gave Os^uboniiA a fresh 
opportanitj of showinjif hit kindness and anxieij to promoto 
the happiness of others. Mr. Towntend had taken Philipt 
with him on the week-daj ercning to Ikgi chiipeL Oguhonna 
saw him there, sent for him, and inquired carpfuUj of him as 
to the connections he had left behind when taken o^tiTe. 
He set his people to work in all directions, and in a few days 
found an aged woman who might, he thought, be his mother. 
He sent her to the mission-house, the oonjeoture proved to 
be right, and mother and son were restored to each oiher 
after a hopeless abeeaoe of twentj-ooe years. 
t 71^ inMooaritf often use tiktiraid^^tAAknTla^Qatia* 

dMnetUm to ihm tmlgrtato from Qtem^ \A«a« >a 

ttM w:fc» ibMi Mvw kA Um eooBiiy 
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when lie aoddeniall j oTerbeaid part of a wmrent^ 
tio& between her and a man who was at work on the 
Akd chnrch. The poor woman was telling the man - 
of her troubleSi her poTerty, her Ql-healthi her want 
of chOdreni of the number of sacrifices she had 
made, and of the inefficiency of them all, adding, 
that she had heard of thb new religion, and wondered 
if it would do her any good* Her companion 
answered her that he was Tery much in the same 
case himself; he was dissatisfied with the old reli- 
gion, and knew Tery little of the new ; but he was 
determined to learn it, and adyised her to do the 
same. He then urged her to attend regularly the 
Sunday sendees, where she would "hear wonderful 
things such as their forefathers had never known," 
and exhorted her on no account to be unstable, or 
to go back to her former ways, but to go straight on 
till she found the right path. She followed his advice, 
and was soon observed as one of the most regular 
and attentive listeners to the word of GKxl. 

After this she had two serious illnesses, from one 
of which she was not expected to recover ; and her 
friends, concluding that she was sufiering from the 
displeasure of the deity she had forsaken, pressed 
her, with the greatest earnestness, to return to her 
** country fashion.'' Her faith, though of such lecwnt 
iMte, was firm and xiikwvi«n&%\ T!*^ iB«j^Kofio2os«k 
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to comply, resolved, if it sbonld bo the will of 
God, that she would die in Christ, if she were not 
permitted to live for him. 

She recoTered, and soon after joined the class of 
candidates, employing herself more strennooslj than 
ever in bringing others to the truth she had her- 
self embraced. 

But the most inteiv«ting of the earlj candidates 
for baptism was A/ala^ the aged mother of Ur. 
Crowther. When she was first restored to him his 
heart had been deeply, though not unexpectedly, 
pained by her ascribing his return to the influence 
of his deceased father in the unseen world ; but by 
degrees her mind became enlightened, and she also 
joined Mr. Townsend's class of candidates. Soon 
after this she was very ill, but instead of returning 
to her old customs, she quietly told her son, *' Had 
I been left alone I should have attributed my sick- 
ness to this or that deity, and should have made 
sacrifices accordingly, but now I have seen the folly 
of so doing ; all my hopes are in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom now I serve." 

We may easily suppose with what joyful anxiety 
Mr. Crowther watched the progress of divine truth 
in his mother's heart, and with what overflowing 
thankfulness he witnessed her baptism by Mr« 
Towoiend od Fahniarj &, l&i&i abn %iMn% % 
^etri /nstraetioiu 
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The eeremonj was a deeply affecting one.* Two 
other women and two men had been selected aa the 
most adTanced among the candidates ; and as these, 
the first fruits of the mission, sorroonded by their 
heathen friends and relations, boldly confessed their 
faith in Christ crucified, and received the «gn and 
seal of their adoption, must not the feeling of every 
Christian heart then present have beeui *' What hath 
God wrought r 

One of these newly baptised was Ijd, whose little 
history we have j\ist given, and who now received 
the Christian name of Su$an: and the other woman, 

now Sarah Ibikotan^ was the wife of Oso Ligregerci 

• • • 

under whose hospitable roof the missionaries had 
been sheltered for the first five months of their rea* 
dence in Abbeokuta. Ibikotan was a woman of an 
eager and inquiring mind ; and the words of Divine 
truth from the lips of her husband's guests fell upon 
her heart as good seed sown in good soiL When 
Ur. Crowther's mother came to reside with him, her 
affections were strongly drawn out towards her ; and 
often might she be seen sitting with her aged friend, 
talking of the new world which was beginning to 
open before them both. 

One of the men was BatikoU^ who had been 
awakened to a ooncem tar his soul l^ a relatioQ 

*T1m Up^kmtX ttrrke Ind be«L ^anMaAStiiA. \«N^ ^^m^ 
Tenibsa angwife npi w A i lot ^\a w wa ^ w j > 
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cf his, one of the earliest emigrants from Sierra 
Leone, and who had, before the arriTal of the mis- 
sionarieSi been under the instmction of Andrew 
Wilhelm. He was, probablji the Terj first inquirer 
among the native population. 

The other was Aina^ who had suffered much 
from domestic persecution. His wife and his mother- 
in-law were bigotted idolaters ; they had long tried 
in vain to withdraw him from attending the publie 
services, but when, in addition to this, he threw 
away his Ifa, their anger knew no bounds ; and they 
summoned him before the elders of his town to 
answer for his conduct in forsaking the gods of his 
fathers. The man stood firm, and quietly but man- 
fully asserted his right to worship according to his 
own convictions. The elders acknowledged the 
justice of his claim, and his wife, finding that neither 
entreaties nor reproaches had any effect, left him, 
taking with her their only child. He often visited 
the missionaries for comfort and advice. ''Commit 
thy way unto the Lord," was the counsel they gave 
him; and so it was, that before long his wife, doubt- 
less influenced by the gentleness and patience he had 
invariably exhibited, returned, bringing the child 
with her. She afterwards attended the services at 
the church, but we are not aware whether any 
hrther MccouniB ot her have been teoelved. The 
*wo men, tbnM the first iMipUMi \ii l)^>M^<raN3K 
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received the names of Thomag and Edward^ in re- 
membrance of two of Africa's most faithful firiendsi 
6ir Thomas Acland, and Sir Edward Buxton. 

When the adult baptisms were ended, Mr. Crow- 
ther had the pleasure of baptizing his own four 
nieces, the children of his two sisters, who, though 
not yet themselves prepared to take this decided 
step, deared that their little ones should be admitted 
into Christ's fold; and it must have been very 
touching to see Hannah^ the aged grandmother, and 
the almost infant grandchildren, thus at the same 
time made members of the visible church. 

A few weeks after this interesting event, Mr. and 
Mrs. Townsend were obliged to leave Abbeokuta 
and return to England, on account of the failure of 
Mrs. Townseud's health. Happily the Rev. J. C. 
Miiller had just arrived, and Mr. Townsend rejoiced 
in being able to place the district of Aki in his 
hands. 

Sagbua and the other chiefs greatly lamented the 
departure of our missionaries, but they took advan- 
tage of it to send a letter to the Queen of England, 
accompanied by a present of country cloth. A 
meeting was held for the purpose, which Mr. Town- 
send attended, accompanied hj Philips and Morgan, 
schoolmaster and catechist from Sierra Leone. 
Sagboa dictated the latUx^ ii\£tfS(i \^« "^^s^rw^s^ 

wrote down in Yonibais txA wmI ^^ ^ "^^ ^^^"^ 
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for correction and approTal. The letter, n hen traot- 
lated, 18 as follows:^ — "The words which Sagboa 
and other chiefs of Abbeoknta send to the Qneen of 
Eng^land. Maj God presenre the Queen in life for 
ever I Shodcke, who communicated with the Queen 
before, is no more. It will be four or five years 
before another takes his office. We have seen jour 
servants, the missionaries, whom you have sent to 
us in this country. What they have done is agree* 
able to us. They have built a house of Ood. They 
have taught the people the Word of (}od, and our 
children liesides. We begin to understand them. 
There is a matter of great importance that troubles 
us, what shall we do that it may be removed ? We 
do not understand the doings of the people of Lagos 
and other people on the coast They are not pleased 
that you should deliver our country people from 
slavery. They wish that the road may be closed, 
that we may never have any intercourse with you* 
What shall we do that the road may be opened, that 
we may navigate the river Ogun to the river Ossa? 
The laws that you have in your country wo wish to 
follow — the slave-trade, that it may be abolished. 
We wibh it to be so. The Lagos people will not 
permit ; they are supporting the slave-traders. We 
vish for lawful traders to trade with us. We want 
Obo tboM who will teach our children mechanical 
^f^ Mgricultun, and how tUngi tx^ ^^^axt^ «^ 
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tobacco, nuDy and sagar. If aacb a teaclier Bhould. 
oome to us, do not let it be known, for the Lagoa 
people, and the people on the coast, are not pleased 
at the friendship you show us. We thank the Queen 
cf England for the good she has done in delivering 
our people fit>m filaverj. Bespecting the road that 
it should not be closed, there remains yet much to 
speak with each other." 

It was very gratifying to Mr. Townsend to have 
this unsought-for testimony of the good feelings of 
the chiefs towards himself and his fellow-labourers, 
and not less so to have this fresh assurance of the 
anxious desire of the principal people in Abbeokuta 
for the entire abolition of tho slave-trade. 

He was also very much pleased with a fBirewell 
address to himself from thirty-nine Sierra Leone 
communicants, acknowledging their obligations to 
the CSiurch Missionary Society for sending mission- 
aries to Abbeokuta, and expressing their personal 
gratitude to Mr. Townsend, through whose ministry 
they had been rescued or preservod from fiJling into 
the evil practices around them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Townsend left AbbedkntaonMarA 
H1M8. 
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TiiE omme of the Bev. J. C. Huller was soskorii 
and jet so bright, and his journals give us so inter* 
esting a specimen of missionarj work, that we are 
tempted to devote this chapter to a separate account 
of his labours. 

He had landed at Badagry in January 1848, 
accompanied by one whose heart, like his own, 
glowed with love to God and man, and whose sym- 
pathy and help, in weal and in woe, ho fondly hoped 
to have enjoyed for many years. But God, in His 
wisdom, saw fit to take her from him; and on 
the 26th of February, a month after their landing, 
Mrs. Miiller was carried off by fever, leaving her 
husband alone, yet not alone ; cast down, but not 
forsaken. This loss of his earthly treasure, far from 
paralysing his energies, or damping his seal, only 
quickened his intense desire that the name of Jesus 
jDj^t be known among the heathwi; sudi tinning 
AstMsbe rj« A&iiielf£)r j^oc7,bAwaaODAittn%i0axtA 
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ap to wotk wUle yet it wu called dajr. He Mt off 
immeduttflljforAbbeokuU; uidwhenHr.TownMnd 
leftitinUa; 1848, he toolcUieohus<e ofthedistnot 
of Aki, while Ifr. Crowthor cootinoed in ttutt of 
Igbeio, in the xmthern part of tlie town. 

At Ak^ Mr. Uiiller prored himulf a bithful 
pattor to the congregation Mr. Townaend had left 
behind; hut hii predominant desire was to hring 
other iheep into the fi>ld; and hie delight was to 
tread in the etepe of lua Dirine Maater, and go from 
town to town, "preaching and ahewing the glad tidings 
of the kingdom of Ood."* Taking with him one or 
other ot those faithful men, Andrew Wilhelm and 
'William Goodwill, as interpreters, he wonld set out 
early in the morning ; and, returning homo ia (he 
middle of tbe day for reat and refreshment, would 
agaio take op his faronrito employment, and walk 
and teach again till ereaing. 

Tbe nOTtbem part of Abbeokutk was included in 
his district ; and day after day, the hills of Ik^a, na 
tit Bagnra, the narrow streets of tbe lower lowns^ 
or the banks of the different winding streams that 
flow into the Ogfin, heard the joyful sound of sal- 
Talion by a meroiftil Bedeemer. His seal and holy 
boldness were quickened by tbe ngfati and sounds 
ttiat eontinually met him. Now, in long prooession, 
fta pei^ wen carrying idn\a qa '^ifia^Nia-.wA. 
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shouting in honuor of the deities ; at another timei 
A company of women were drumming, dancing, and 
uttering hideous cries, as their religious worship. 
Here two Babbalawos* were dispenring blessings to 
those who would purchase them for cowries; and 
there a woman, with an image of the devil, promised 
happiness to whoever touched it Priests and priest- 
esses of the different deities abounded ; and if ha 
entered the house of a chiel^ the figures of Orisha and 
of Obbafulo showed that earthly riches, and success 
in war, were the objects of supreme desire. 

He followetl too the example of his Lord in his 
mode of t«facl:in^, and in taking the subjects of his 
addresses from the spot on which he stood, or the 
objects witli which he was surrounded. A project- 
ing rock at Ijcmmo served him for a pulpit, as 
he unfolded to the numbers seated at its base 
the infinite value of the true ** shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land." The spreading tree under which 
he sometimes rested, while a company gathered 
round him, furnished him with an illustration of 
the tree of life, whose leaves are for the healing of 
the nations. At one time, crossing the little stream 
that divides Ilugun from its neighbouring township, 
he stopped and drew attention to the cleansuig power 
of its waters, and led his hearers to the blood of 
JesQ% that deanseth from all sin. At a&othei 

•Prisstoeflfia. 
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pUee, ha met iSoan & hundred people coming up 
from the river, with ctUbaehea of water, end ureited 
their itepe, end fixed their attention, bf cr/ing out 
In the worda of the prophet, ** Ho, eretf one that 
tlunteth, come je to the wetettl" and then epohe 
to them of that Miration which is indeed aa ** wins 
and miUc, irithout moaey and witboat price." 

The marketa aflbrded him abundant opportnnitieB; ' 
iometimea thoounda were to be fornid congregated 
together; and no aooner did he atand atill Bmimg 
them, than a group, tometimea more and ataneUmei 
fewer, wonld gather round him, while the coin, the 
aalt, the drj wood, expoaed for ule, anpplied him 
with topics for instruction and lolemn warning. 
There aeema to have been an earnestness and bolf 
nnction abont hia preaching, that peculiarljr attract- 
ed the people; the^ often UteraJl; thronged him, 
and aome among hia litteneia wonld occaaionollj 
follow him from place to place, that the; mi^t 
hear more of those wonderful things of which he 
■poke. The; were almost always aeriona and atten* 
tive; though now and then a Uohammedon <ff & 
babbalawo wonld b^in to cavil ; but even in anch 
cases, generally apeaking, Mr. UfUlar had no need 
to anawer the ol^jectors ; some tme among the enwd 
would of hia own accord da % Vn >»au ^»k ^"^ 
«oeuiao, m Iw uA Uk VsAi«i(«tet "««» ■'wSia 
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and asking why they shoald have been paned bj. 
They stood stilly and soon a number was oollected, 
to whom, as nsnal, they declared the gospeL Some 
of those present began to talk in praise of their 
Orisha, when a young man, a stranger, silenced 
them by saymg, " If the missionary carried about 
some strange ima^e you would tall down and wor> 
ship it; but it is his '^peaking the truth that offends 
yon. Truth is always bitter. Ton know that 
country fashions are folly ; he speaks the truth, let 
us submit to it" And sometimes on a second visit 
to a spot, they received a friendly welcome from 
some ol those very people who had before been 
angry. Many were evidently, at least for a time, 
seriously impressed ; among other instances, we may 
notice that of a woman, bearing with her the figure 
of the devil, who happening to pass along, while Mr. 
MOller was spealdng, stayed to listen, when presently 
she was seen to throw the image to the ground. 
Another time, while preaching to the people Christ 
Jesus, and him crucified, they exclaimed with one 
voice, *' We will serve him whom you preach to us.'* 
The mere fact of the missionaries eombg so fiur 
for their benefit struck them much. ** Is it true,'' 
said one of a company of women wh(»n he stopped 
Mstlw/ wet$ draaming and making country (ashioo, 
^^ii tn^ Om white men walk over tua w.t'' 
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declttre nuU ;«ii that gospel wbvnl^ 7a ntj hn 
ta.yc6;" and Ihey quietly listened wbilo h» vent <m 
to tell them the words of eternal trnth. Another 
iiy, ivhcii preaching to a large nnmber, a man in- 
tcrraptcd htm by Guying something in pruM of Ih. 
Ho waa immediately answered l>y a young man, 
vho exclaimed that if they hod no other proof of the 
truth of God's word, than that the nuniouanea had 
left their own country, and all that waa dear to them, 
and had come over the eea to declare it to them, 
this alone ought to be enough to load them to be* 
lieve iL It was upon this occaaion that Mr. Miiller 
was jiarticularly struck with one young woman, who, 
indifferent and insensible to all around, appearcti 
absorlwd in what she heard; her eyes were rivotted 
on the messenger of good tidings, and ahe seemed, 
like Mary, to ponder them in her heart; for when bo 
ceased to speak, she anxiously enquired of bim^ 
*'How can I pray to God?" and went on to ask 
bow slur might f nd peace and happiness lor her 
•Old. 

It was eaconraging to bear the testimony of tho 
people, and even of some of the chieh, us to tho 
general improrement in Abbcoknla atncg anything 
of Christianity had been known there. Eran one of 
the babbalawoe, in convenAJink V^'^b.'^^:^*^^ 
Tolunteered an ob«n»x\on,\ft"flDft «Ka»^«**-.'*=t^ 
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anA crneltj, bat that now persons and proper^ 
were tolerably secure. **We old men/' he con* 
tinned, ** are sore that good will come from preach- 
ing God's Word here. Preach| preach— do not mind 
what some saj, but perseyere. Ood will do his 
work in his own time.'* So spake this friendly bab* 
balawo, bnt Mr. Miiller conld not let him go without 
a serious warning— not to turn a deaf ear himself to 
that Word of God, lest it should be said of him, and 
others like himself, Woe unto thee, Abbeokutal for 
if the mighty words that haye been spoken in thee 
had been spoken in cities beyond thee, they would 
haye repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 

Our readers will not be surprised at the blesdng * 

that attended these evangelising labours of Mr. 

Miiller, and the more pastoral ones of Mr. Crowther. 

On December 24, 1848, Mr. Miiller reports, ^ A 

crowded congregation, many standing," and on 

' Christmas-day: '' Divine worship exceedmgly well 
attended; the people flocked in from all quarterS| 
and the attention was marked throughout the whole 
service. The novelty and curiosity of our preaching 
have nearly passed away, and I hope and believe 
they come from a desire to hear the truth. It has 
been the same at Igbein for the two last Sabbaths; 
I believe our heavenly Father is powerfully drawing 
Jo/77Mdf of ibis people toBiB^Ti* 'EiYvnioow \a^% 

^fi^tiws: tbe Ahbtokxkt^ heavea •&& taxtiEi\ ^^^^^ 
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{■ the denie of lliii people ia cone, and Jeliontl II 
Am% to fill thii lud with ^vtj" Then wu Dot 
moch Cbiialmaa feu^g at Aki on that daj ; for w 
many perBona enmo into the oomponnd that thejr 
migbt ipend the dtj more qnietlf than they emild 
do at home, and the opportmitr of talking to them 
-was M iDTiling, that Ur. Mailer and hii osnMnU 
** hod not time wa mndi u to eat." 

For eighteen monthi Ur. Ufiller thai oondnned 
hit iTork, never relaxing in it, except when pre- 
vented hr ministerial work at home, or when inco- 
p&dtatcd hjr illncM and orer-fatigoe. In the conrsa 
iJ thoae eighteen montba, the thirty candidate! fcNT 
baptism who had been left in hit charge, hod increased 
to me hnndred and thirty-nine, beiideB more than 
tfitrij whom be hod hod the priTJlege of bai>tiung. 

Speaking of thoae whom ho hod thua baptised, 
Ur. Holler say), " They an all sledfost people, and 
know what they are abont; they have experienced 
the nnity and eiil of the world, and have tasted 
tiiot the Lwd is gncioos. Then ii mach personal 
' ^B^ among the baptised and the oaadidotea. They 
' an exposed to son and rain, to storms and calnu^ bat 
they an not exposed to Enn^ieon influence; and at 
pnsnt, they tako it fbr granted, that every En^i^ 
■an nnst be a giM&min.*' 

Among r\n i^ wi ^ ^***— «>.<a»,<iaB» 
« wacdkf, irbo, Ok >£• to* 
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told bim that be had long been ^Bssatigfied with 
conntry-faahioni and had thooght of embracing 
Mabommedanismy but having one daj heard tha 
Word of God when working at his farm, he denred 
to bear it also at church ; he camoy^and was so deeply 
interested, that from that time he determined to 
serve the true and living GUxL 

There were several interesting cases of inquirers 
of whom it is not related whether thej were ever 
baptised, or even became candidates for baptisnii 
though most probably they did so. One of these 
was a soldier and kidnapper, who one day came to 
Mr. Miiller, saying that when he awoke that mom* 
ing the thought came across his mind that his ways 
were not good, and that he would go to the white 
man and ask about the ways of Gk>d. The missionary 
had some conversation with him, and he was evidently 
much impressed. 

There was also another kidnapper who had, by 
seizing a man belonging to Ijayd, occasioned hostili- 
ties between that place and Abbeokuta. He was, 
according to the recent law, sentenced to death, but 
was spared at the intercession of Sagbua; and, 
struck with astonishment at his unexpected deliver- 
ance, acknowledged that it was Ood who had 
rescued him, and became a regular attendant at the 
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«!t1i twenty of his compttniooB. ** I beard," nid a», 
*' that Qod's messenger lives hen, ud I am coma to 
■fik the will of God." A^er ■otm earnost oonTena- 
tion, Ibe question of tbe Philippian jafler waa agiun 
asked ID Abbcokuta in nearly ths aame woida ; and 
the same reply was given. Tbe next day the young 
nan was at eluiTch and much ioteictted ia vbat ha 
beard. 

There was one very punlol eaao of backsIUhig 
that occurred among the candidates. This waa 
■ babbalawo of tbe name of OUshido; he was « 
Yenerahle old man who heard tbe word with wonder 
and with joy, and appeared to receive it to hia soul's 
salvation ; bat bis fellow- priests could not bear to lose 
bim thus, and one iay when Ur. Mbller, baving 
missed him from church, ^ent to seek him, he found 
ahostof these men gathered roitnd bim and preparing 
a sacrifice, of which they compelled Olisbido to 
partake. His heart wept for the poor man, who 
evidently joined them against Ids convictions and 
his inclinations. The iheph^d did not give up 
thifl straying sheep; he coulinood to vidt him, 
though we fear witbont any satisfactory result, fbr 
tbe last we bear of him is that he was conTinced of 
his guilt, but atill afraid to conieaa Christ openly. 

This fear of man kept back anotbm ^lgnfff^^sts&. 
beooming a candid&t«. \l Mt* ^.-^^twAM 
totuux]] been & wieiA o-sfyiw**-! "^•*' "" 
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pricked in her heart, and became anzi>as and aneasjr. 
She had not^ howeyer, courage to come fcirwaid 
openly, becanse as she had long deceiyed so many 
persons by her pretended enchantments, she ftaied 
lest if it were known she had embraced the new reli- 
gion she should in reyenge be giyen to Oro^ or in 
other words, be murdered. 

One of those whom Hr. Miiller baptised was Mary 
Ij^ the mother of Mr. Thomas King,* a catechist at 
Sierra Leone. She was a yery aged woman, and 
had found it impa^aible to learn the creed or the ten 
commandments ; but the general state of her mind, 
her consistent conduct, ani the simple earnestness 
with which, in answer to some question, she replied, 
*^ I look to Jesus alone for the saying of my soul,'' | 

were satisfactory eyidences of a meetness for the rite. * 

Another of the baptised was Susanna Kutd. While ; 

yet only a candidate she had suffered much for her 
faith in Christ, and had been seized and put in 
chains on no other ground than her attendance at 
church and at the classes. Mr. Miiller obtained her 
release through the friendly intenrention of Ogubonna, 
and the patience and gentleness of her conduct during 
her trial so moyed the heart of her persecutor, thai 
yery soon afterwards ihe had the satisfaction of seeing 
him become a regular attendant at church and at tha 
Sands/ school 



\ 
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SflTeral nmilar instances occomd ftbont tli{s.tim« f 
ihcj itere the precursors of the violent peneoutioiu,' 
thit broke out in October of this une jtai (1849), 
but u we intend to reserve the puticoUn of this tot 
» Kparate chapter, we sha]! ben 011I7 state that 
^though these individiial cases ocouired in tbe di^ 
triot, and though Mr. Mtiller wu greatly hindered in 
his visits to the distant qnarters of the town, jet, oa 
the whole, the convertj and congregatioD of AU 
remained throughout unmolested. 

£nt before the persecution cesaed, onr misnonary's 
health became the source of great nneamneea to bii 
friends ; frequent attacks of illncM laid him ande - 
for days together, and these illneani were increased 
by the impossibility of his having the fixxt he 
lequirod. Tarns, plantains, and Indian eoni wen 
imfit for him ; neither rice, 6our, nor hisonits could 
at this time be procured from Badagry ; and he wai 
Kdac«d to meat or fowls as his only nouriahiDent. 
He had been much interested in hoilding the mit- 
rion-house and church at the new statiMi of Ik^'a at 
the north-west extremity of the town, two miles from 
Ak^ and three from Igbein. The church waa 
erected by the contributions of fnenda in England| 
through that faithful friend of missionary work, Uisi 
Barber, of Brighton ; and stands on tvB&%ip»<a[i^ 
the property of th« muaoo, in, <te w^jia. ts^.* ■«* 
iwt vitliin tha comwraoL 
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Vr. MQller moved into bis new residence in April ; 
and for a time, the change appeared to benefit hinii 
but his attacks soon returned again.^ 

It is yerjr affecting to read his journals dnring this 
spring of 1850, to mark how every respite from pain 
and sickness was seized upon to resume his Sunday- 
W(;rk in the church and in the schools, and, when 
possible, to return again to his preaching in the 
streets. The last entry in his journal is on May 
26, when he speaks of a good attendance at tho 
services, but that he himself was too ill to take any 
I part in them. Mr. Hinderer, who was now residing 
at Ak^, found him on the 7th of June so ill that he 
determined not to leave him again ; and except 
when kindly relieved by Mr. Crowther, watched 
him unceasingly by day and night It was a period 
of severe trial to them both ; and during the last 
night more especially, for Mr. Muller's weakness 
prevented him from speaking so as to be understood, 
and the anxiety and fatigue of the nine prccedir.g 
days, and nights had so shaken the nerves of Mr. 
Hinderer, that when he attempted to speak words 
of consolation to his dying brother, he found his 
sentences were so incoherent that he was obliged to 

^ Tbtrt MemK Iiit]« doubt but thU thet* attMkt were 
BometuMH bnught on hf ovtr^extrtimi, or by «u^Q«ac« to 
MmvynUoM, BdI tl seemed as it be couVi m^ ^ wm^Va 

«*e#^M/WAif "^ beloved Abbeokula.** 
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desiflt "We could," he eays, "do nu more tTiata 
look at one iinother, but whjr wt thou trouliliil at 
this, my soul 7 The Sun of righteooanesi, whoa 
lightingahftppj soul through the Tallejof the ihadoir 
of death to iU future home shore, noedi not th/ 
■muking flax to increase his brigbtncn." 

The spirit of this man of God fl«d mt dajr-breik 
of Juno 16, 1850, Ukd it adds snolbeT to tbo man/ 
touching incidents of his bistotf, thftt the ehuch in 
which he had hoped to proclaim Um tiding of OLlrA* 
tion hj a crucified Bedeetoer, waa fint opened fitf 
Divina aerrice on the Sondaj after liu diith. 
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rsooress of tub work — ^tue queex's amd fbihoi 
Albert's presents to the chiefs. 

* And Im gATt •omt apottlM, and tomt propbtli, and tomt trtBftlM^ 
and aoiB« paaton and taachera, for tha parfaetlaf of tha aataUa, for tte 
wofk or tha minlatiy, for tba adiQrinff of tba bodj or Cbriak"— Epk Iv. U, U. 

While Mr. Milller was thus, as we have seen, 
honoured in his more especial work of an evangelist| 
Mr. Crowther was equally blessed in his moro 
pastoral labours. 

He was now settled in the newly erected mission- 
premises in Igbein, in the southern quarter of the 
town, and about two miles from Akd ; and here, in 
April 1848, he was permitted to open another 
church for Divine worship. It was of the same 
rude materials as that at Akd, but when filled with 
between 200 and 300 worshippers, he felt that if 
only a portion of these were indeed made '^ lively 
stones " of the spiritual temple, it mattered little that 
the walls of the earthly building were of mud and 
its roof of thatch.* 

* Tb« circaiDtUncM attending tb« treotion of this chardi 
wtr« pArticuUirljr gmiifyiog to Mr. Crowther. Tbo rcquidto 

>SaM6r (£42) iuu^ si the suggestion «l Ut« TvrimbA^Xmm^ 
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Hr. Cnwtber, and his Mtecliwt Vngan, >Iw 
liflld ngnlar unicM in the Kvollvd chapels of Own 
•ad Itoku, but the Utter «u bnmt dowo hj % d»- 
■trnetire firef in tha beginning of thii mat year, and 
the ■errioea wen aaipended for aome montha. A 
donation from the iridow of that devoted aerrant at 
God whoae name had been given him at bia baptism, 
enabled him at laat to rebmld it; and the manner 
in which the sile was given was another proof of 
Ibe influenoa the missionaries were gradnallj gain- 
ing. Aa the former situation had not been fonnd a 
convenient one, Lajoji, the war-chief of Itokn, 
accompanied Ur. Crowther in search of another, and 
coming to a piece of land belonging to himself 
LajoT^ advised him to build it there, u it was the 
jdace of greatest resort in the whole town. Mr. 
Crowther pointed ost to him that the qwt was so 

eoBtcOMtad If fat* Cbriatln Mow-eo aalr ynw at acm , 
Lmo* ; tfa* soagragitioD gtf tlM Ubaor ; M>d m It wm ttf- 
(tally bailt. It wu a talmMj lafartuUal itniotiira. Aa 
wcDio too Iwd Inpraml tha appcannM gf Um mUrior hj 
wuhhig it fmtr with oohra. 



kata.HtoeauMtfaenMcMrinnM'dwtbUaBiMtj. One* 



wkM (ha fln nnpi fcr MwMB CM aadtwan 
tMmtillflwMrteppadtijiWitvM', balkUtv 
Art U AU wm «4r •"«& Vq k^fraiAM&A. AaB«><«-;<«;^k^ 
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near a fetish grove belonging to tbe people of 

Igbore, that they wonid objeet to it; bat Liyoyi 

oTcmiled all objections bj saying that it was the 

most suitable for his purpoaSi and he had only to do 

as he bade him. Mr. Growther was bat too glad to 

do so, and though the people of Igbore were Texy . 

angry, and reviled the workmen while buQding it^ 

yet they were obliged to submit to Lajoyi's decision* 

The chief had judged rightly as to the situation ; 

the chapel was quickly thronged, and on one oooa- \ 

sion, soon after it was finished, the numbers so j 

increased, that Mr. Growther was obliged to dismiss ! 

one congregation, and begin afresh with a new one. , 

We have mentioned that before Mr. Growther left 
Sierra Leone,* he had translated part of the Lituigy 
into the Toruban language ; this he now used, and 
found how suitable it was to the wants and feelings 
of his people. The comprehensiveness of the prayers 
in the Litany particularly struck them; and even 
bigotted idolaters, if they happened to come in at 
that part of the service, were astonished at Ghris- 
tians praying for their enemies. Our missionariei 
longed to receive printed copies of it from England, 
that the congregationa might join more offectoally 
in the serviocf 

•Pag«ea. 

tXDJA^<^Jbd(Mrwiih,iBda«|i(Mk^itf^Vn'A "^ 

^ »»/ ii wkkk tbe fnpeiM lewwiAii^ iStev^ ^^ \ 
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The ** interpreUticm of tongoei" wu Hoong Ur. 
dowther's moet important ooonpfttioDB, taA he had 
■Inadj lent home the Gospel of 8L Luke, the Aoti 
of the Apostles, and the Epistle to the Bomans, he- 
sides a translatioii of Watts' First Catechistn. Bo 
had also revised a Tonban primer, which had been 
prepared hj Hr, Townaend and Ur. Gollmer in 
England, and its res^ipearance at Ahbeoknta in print 
was hailed with delight bj his hundred- and-eight 
8nnda7 adnlt scholars. Half their difBcnltici* va* 
Dished when thej fonnd that the strange charaoten 
now conrcTed to them some familiar sonnd; tbejr 
were never tired of reading it ; several of them oom- 
mitted the whole to memory; and they wore parti- 
onlarljr interested in eomparing the passages of 
Beriptnre it contiuned with the oorresponding onea 
In their English Testamenta. The thirst of these 
people fbr inBlracdoQ was most eneoota^g; and 
oonld it have been given them for three honrs ia the 
Boning; and as mnch in the aAemooo, thej wonld 
■till have ihongbt the time too iborb 

Ur. Crowther had established a schcol for boji, 
and Urs. Crowther one tea girls, and thej seemed 
Ukeljr to prosper. Ognbonna regnlarlj sent some of 
his bonseholdf thongfa the distaaoe was ocoBderaUe) 
■Bd Hmsj had to oodw om v twfci irmL^ w&.Vm 
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even of the babbalawoB brought their little fpih to 
Mnt. Crowther. << What shall I sacrifice ?* said one 

. of them, *^ a pig or a fowl? or what shall I paj?^ 
adding, ** if you do not like their heathen names, 
change them for some of your own." When assured 
that no sacriOce was needed, that there was nothing 
to pay, and that there was no wish to change their 
nameS| he could not sufficiently express his sur« 
prise; nor was his astonishment lessened when he 
was conducted into the room where Mrs. Crowther 
was teaching her twenty pupils to sew; for in Toruha 
the men alone are considered worthy of being ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of needlework I 

The attention paid by the people to the observance 
ci the Sabbath-day was a token of the sincerity of 
their professions, and Mr. Crowther mentions one 
instance in particular that shows a strength of faith 
we should hardly have expected from such recent 
eonyerts. 

It appears that some of the Christians supported 
themselves by trading at the Lagos market, which 

I was held once in seventeen days, and consequently 
occasionally involved the necessity of either travel* 
ling or trading on the Lord's-day. The rivers were 
unsafe except for large parties; for the Ijebbna 
a/lenlM/in ambush on theb«nk^T«sii)\AtaXdLVDii 

plaoder $ny who were not strcfug txioxi^ \ft wbsi^ 

^A«ik Tbo qoestioii amoag ti:^ wcm^^ ^^^ 
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iriiether wlim the nurket oconmd aS meb iiauM, 
thflj ibonld, sa » cue of atetautj, tnvfll with tha 
Kit of tba traden on Snndaj, or whether the^ ihosld 
on these occ«si<nu refrain altogether. Neither of 
Iheae altetnativet aatiafied the mitids of oar friends; 
ud after mnch deliberaUon and praTer, they re* 
solved at all riaki to keep the Sshbsth holy \ bat aa 
they were not well able to relinqaish their attendance 
at ihe market, they determined to tnut in the good 
providence of their God, and when necesBsry, to 
travel with onlj their own small party. And God 
hononred their coarage and their confidence in Him, 
for no instance has occaired of their being molested, 
while the lai;ger parties have more than onoe been 
attacked and pTandeied, and some of the people 
seised ss slaves. 

Mr. Growther was anxions to promote in every 
way the temporal as well aa ipiritnal welfare of hia 
people, espe<naUy to encooraga agricnltura among 
them. He planted lioa ia hia own cconponnd, and 
Induced others to do the same ; and took advantage 
of a liberal preaent, aent him by the Dowager Lady 
Buxton, to bestow trifling gratoitiea on the nnall 
coItivatoTs, aoooiding to their akill ; and it was plea- 
sant to find that ** balf-a-cnnra or five ihilliugs thni 
given was nan Talosd than gallons et mm would 
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desire for improvementi generallji among^ t'ae people^ 
in which Ogabonna took the lead. A new hooee h« 
was building had doors and glass windows,* in imi* 
taiion of the missionaries' dwellings; and even 
before Mr. and Mrs. Townsend left Abbeokntai be 
had prevailed on them to accompany him on a visit 
to his farm. They were very much pleased with 
this little excursion. The farm lay a short distance 
from the town, and was very picturesquely situated 
on the side of a rocky hill. Much care had evidently 
been taken in its cultivation, accoi*ding to their 
native fashion, and it was with some degree of 
pride that the chief led his visitors through fields of 
cotton, of ginger, and of ground pepper,f which ho 
had planted in the sanguine, though undefined hope, 
that they might some day obtain a place in the 
English market.^ Ogubonna was much gratified by 
this visit from Mr. and Mrs. Townsend, and as they 
were passing through a plantation of yams, they 
heard him say to the overseer of the farm, **No 
Osha, however famous, would have been believed| 

* The windows had bami taken out hj Mr. Townaond. 
t A trailing plant that prodaoet a kind of peppor. 
X When Mr. Crowther oame to England, in 1851, he 
brought tome Afrioaa cotton with him as a sample, and it waa 
•0 much approred of by some of the great Manchester maaa* 
ikftann^ ^Aj^iAend good reason to \Mi^,>3baX^^wk\Bk» 
^n^rmi coJtifMtha, ii will become a «ta;i^ ii^i-J^ ^ ^»^ 
^AfrMinia aod Jlqgkad. 
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hid it foretold that Earopeans would ever risit the 
faim I" ending by an exhortation to the man to be 
more than ever diligent, thai it might always bo in 
a fit state to be seen. 

We mentioned in our tenth chapter, the letter 
sent by Sagboa and his colleagnes to the Queen, 
when Mr. Townsend returned to England, in 1848; 
and the arrival of an answer in May, 1849, is too 
memorable an event in the annals of tliis people, to 
be passed over in silence. Her Majesty had been 
pleased very gradonsly to receive the letter from the 
Abbookutan chiefs, with the present of country 
doth that accompanied it, and authorised the Earl 
of Chichester, as President of the Church Missionary 
Society, to return the following reply. 

*^I have had the honour of presenting to the 
Queen the letter of Sagbua and other chiefs of 
Abbeokuta, and also their present of a piece of 
doth. 

^^ The Queen has commanded me to convey her 
thanks to Sagbua and the chiefs, and her best 
wishes for their true and lasting happiness, and for 
the peace and prosperity of the Toruba nation. 

^The Queen hopes that arrangements maybe 
made for affording to the Yoruba natives the free use 
of the river Ossai to aato f^^v^l^Kc&i^^Y^se^^^^^&t^^^ 

Mmmeroe with iUa ui4 <)tibas WQsi^^ 
-• Tht ooBimfto^ Yie\^i%«a iiJifiia*^ 
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ihe fniits of the earth, and of each other's indiutijri 
b blessed bj God. Not so the commerce in daves, 
which makes poor and miserable the nation thai 
sells them, and brings neither wealth nor the bless- 
bg of Gk)d to the nation that bays them, bat the 
contrary. 

** The Qaeen and people of England are very glad [ 

to know that Sagbaa and the chiefs think as they ^ 

do npon this subject of commerce. But commerce ) 

alone will not make a nation great and happy like [ 

England. England has liecome great and happy 
by the knowledge of the true God and Jesus Christ I 

^ The Queen is therefore very glad to hear that 
Sagbua and the chiefs have so kindly received the 
missionaries, who carry with them the Word of 
Ood, and that so many of the people are willing to 
hear it. 

^* In order to show how much the Queen values 
Grod's Word, she sends with this, as a present to 
Sagbua, a copy of this Word in two languages, one 
the Arabic, the other the English. 

** The Church Missionary Society wish all happi- 
ness and the blessing of eternal life to Sagbua and 
all the people of Abbeokuta. Tliey are very thankful 
to the chiefs for the kindness and protection afforded 

' to their missionaries; and they wQl not cfc«»^ V^ 
pnjr/or the gpreud o( God's tni&, isiA ol %SV o'Omei 

'^z?^ in AbbeokuU and thiougViotxV lAtvc*s Va 
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tbe name and for the sake of our only Lord and 
Sayioiir Jeans Christ 

(Signed) ^ Ciiichestciu'' 

The Bibles were handsomely bound in red morocco^ 
and Prince Albert added the valuable present of a 
steel mill for the grinding of their Indian com. Tlio 
Bev. D. Hinderer, who was just then proceeding to 
Abbeoknta as a misrionaryi was entrusted with tho 
letter and the presents: at Badagry he was joined 
by tlie Bev. I. Smith, then stationed there, and they 
arrived at Abbeoknta on May 14th. 

Sagbua immediately sent round the crier to sum* 
mon the chiefs for the 23rd| when Mr. Cniwtheri 
Mr. Miiller, Mr. Smith, Mr. Hinderer, and a number 
of converts were invited to meet them in the outer 
court of the council-house at Akd. There was a 
large assembly, and Mr. Crowther read and trans- 
lated the letter, paragraph by paragraph ; the Bibles 
and corn-mill were then presented to them, and Mr. 
Crowther addressed them. He drew their attention 
to that portion of Lord Chichester's letter in which 
the Queen so gracefully acknowledger that it is not 
commerce alone that can make a nation great or 
happy, but the knowledge of the true God and Jenus 
Christ; and then, with the Bibles in his hand, spoka 
of the prosperous reigns of David, of Jehoahai^^^ai^ 
and of other kings ot 3\)A^'«iW lwtA^^^«is.V>s^ 
*Iieir poopU to wtt«mBk\ ixA^aaKSk^wSasorf^^'" 
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iiDlia]fp7 state of the Jewish nation when prinee and 
people tamed from Him to idolatry and wickedness. 
The other missionaries followed, and, as it was not 
often that they had the opportunity of speaking to 
so many chiefs, they endeavoured to turn the occasion 
to good account 

The mill was then brought forward, some Indian 
com was put into it, and the chiefs were taken quite 
by snqirise, when they found that by merely turning 
the handle of the mill, it came out as fine flour. They 
all crowded round, each begging for a little of the 
flour to take home to show his people. 

Sogbua and his brother chiefs were very much 
gratified by all the proceedings; they evidently felt 
that A great honour had been conferred upon them, 
and there is reason to believe that a powerful effect 
was produced by the whole transaction. The friendly 
Sagbua showed his appreciation of the Queen's 
present in a way that, though natural, was painful 
to the missionaries. Mr. Crowther happened to call 
on him a few days after, when he inquired whether 
he ought not to ofier some sort of sacrifice to the 
things that had been sent Mr. Crowther asked, 
'* What thing ? the corn-mill or the Bibles?" ''The 
Bibles, " was the reply, and our missionary, opening 
the Bible, and reading from it the first and second 
cowmnndments, endeavoured to dioif i^^ c\)ak1 \k<cs« 
^oainujr to ibBt very book KOch axi acw^^^^^ 
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Ognbonna afterwards spoke of the deep hnpres- 
nons that had been made altogether upon the meet* 
ing, and added that it was his firm persuasion thai 
in six years Christianiij would become the national 
faith of Abbeokuta. 

We shall close this chapter with an account of 
one or two of Mr. Crowther's communicants. 

The first we will mention is a man of the name 
of Koihu He was a carpenter and a canrer of 
wooden idols. Observing the superior skill of the 
workmen from Sierra Leone, and anxious to improve 
in his art, he fretjuentlj visited a carpenter who 
worked for Mr. Townsend. Happily for Eashi this 
man was a Christian, and, while instructing him in 
his work, often spoke to him on the concerns of his 
souL Kishi became in some degree impressed, 
gave up working on the Sabbath day, and attended 
public worship. One Sunday, the missionary was 
led to read and explain Isaiah xliv. IS — 17. The 
man was astonished, he could hardly believe the 
passage was in the Bible ; it seemed ^ if written on 
purpoee to describe himself. He returned home, but 
the words followed him ; he walked out to a neigh« 
bouring plantation, and looked at the trees of his 
own planting>*'^He planteth an ash and the raiii 
doth nourish it ; he taketh an oak which he stren^h- 
cneth forhimaeU tamwi^j <Sb% Vw«^ A '^bm Vswi^^t — 
liow UM oC YttBuAll— ^'^^ ^«v»^^« i^s^v^ws^ 
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oat bis rale, he marketh it out with alme, he fitteth 
it with planes, and marketh it oat with a compass.'' 
—how accurate the description! ^Then he will 
take thereof and warm himself; yea, he kindleth it 
and bakeih bread; yea, ho maketh a god and 
worsliippeth it" 

Tlius did his mind run over the whole passage ; 
the Holy Spirit brought it home to his conscience ; 
he reflected that while the tree was alive and brought ^ 

forth fruit it was nothing thought of; how then when 
it is dead can it become an object of adoration ? He i 

gave up idol worship, determined to examine more 
closely into Christianity, and became a regular 
attendant on the means of grace. Some of the 
chiefs observed the change and became alarmed; ! 

for his abilities had procured for him the headship of y. 

i the artisans in Abbeokuta, and he had great influ- ! 

ence among the people. They tried to bribe him to 
relinquish his new opinions, and to identify himself 
with them ; but he had already learnt too much of j 

Chnstianity to be so moved, and continued to main- 
tain his ground. He gave up, of course, the carving 
of images ; and had it not been for Mr. Crowther*s 
persuasion, would have laid aside also his occupation i 

as carpenter, lest it should prove a temptation to I 

him. I 

Ili$ wives now deserted \um, «xA f(CMiGL\£va v«^ v^ 

tiOdnn wen alto taken awiii*, aAj\l3Kna^vEL>as&»^ 
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hb greatest need, wben hie straggling sonl was seek* 
ing for an answer to the inqoirji ** What must t do 
to be sayed?" he was left alone withoat one of his 
friends to sympathise with, or to care for him. But 
none of these things moved him; he steadily ad- 
vanced in knowledge and in graoci and was in 
Febraarj 1851 baptised, and soon after admitted to 
the table of the Lord. 

The Dahomian attack, of which we shall give the 
aoeonnt in a futore chapter, occnrred very soon after 
hb baptism, and he was called npon to asrist in the 
defence of his country. A watchful, and perhaps 
sospicioos, eye, was kept nf on the converts dorinfj^ 
the conflict, and an observation of one of the war- 
chiefs was therefore the more satisfactory, when, 
happening to meet Eashi in the very heat of th« 
battle, he exclaimed, «' Ah, Kashi, if all fonght like 
yon, they might follow what religion they liked I" 

The other case we will relate is that of a young 
woman named Ou$hadi. She was engaged in mar- 
riage to one of the babbalawos, when, by tha 
instromentality of her grandmother, who had been 
baptised some time before, her heart was opened to 
the infloenoes of real religion, and she began to 
attend tha instraotions of the miisionarifts. Her 
oonvictions and dears to become a Christian inersaasd 

eonUnnaOy, and diA >i«es^ \i^\f^^^^w^S^>^^ 
«i«ag«BMat to «bft v^m^ ^BWjnBofcaA.'*** ^^^^^^'^^ 
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from acceding to her reqnesti and her way seemed 
hedged np, for the engagement could not be broken 
through on her ride. The only course that eeemed 
open to her was to endeayoiir to make conditions [| 

with her future husband that she might continue to 
attend the services of the charch, and to keep the 
Sabbath daj holy ; requesting him, if he disapproved 
of this, to go to one of the services and hear and 
judge for himself. 

This proposal stirred up the most angry pasrions; 
he put her in the stocks, and used other severe 
measures in the hope of inducing her to yield. But 
all his ill-treatment was of no avail ; she remained 
stedfast, and at the end of nine days of this ill« 
treatment, one of the chiefs, heathen though he was, 
interceded for her. The babbalawo then concerted 
other measures with her own family, and she was 
treated with the greatest kindness. But, when Sun- 
day came, she found that she was expected to give 
up her religion, for they put a basket into her hand 
and bade her go to a distant field and bring home 
some cassada. Her resolution was promptly taken, 
she quietly received the basket, and without making 
any observation, set off in the direction of the field ; 
but after a while turned round and making a long 
circuit, reached the misdon-premiscs just as the 
^rviee wm§ oammenmg. Her fe<slingp were over* 
«>«« Mod^Uiag down her bMkct, i^ VAani ^iku^ 
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oongregatioiL. Afraid of returning liomey she Bn- 
gered on till ereningi when bar fionily, finding sho 
did not come back from the field, aet out in search 
of her. We maj imag^e their rage when at last 
thej found her in the misaion-premiaea ; thej re* 
proved and threatened her, bat she continned 
ated&at; and finding that they oonld make no 
imprenion on heri thej at length retomed homoi 
leaving her nnder the care of Mr. Growther. There 
aha remained tot aomo timO| reoeiTing inatmction 
aa a ca n d id at e , waa baptiaed, and aiUrwarda married 
a CShristiaa yoong man. She atill ooctinnea to walk 
alediiMdj ia the fcar of the Load. 
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The persecution of the converts at Abbedntta 
forms so important a featore in the early history of 
this church, that we have decided, instead of inter* \ 

weaving the details of it with the more general account 
of the mission, to reserve them for a separate chap* 
ter, so that, extending as it did over a year and a 
half^ it may yet be presented to the readers as a 
whole. I' 

We must, therefore, ask them to go back with us :'• 

to the early part of the year 1848, when the seed of i ' 

Divine truth, which had been so freely scattered 
among the people, and was gradually taking root in 
many hearts, had as yet scarcely appeared above tha 
surface of the ground. A few had come out finom 
the heathen around them, and publicly confessed 
that Jesus was the Saviour ; and some had under* 
gone much domestic trial from members of their own 
families, but the number waa not sufficiently large 
^ «ra/i gemnl att«ntioii| aaui libA ^oii^scMEidkna 
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wen ftHowed to uaemble, and the elaant to mmi 
for inatrnetioii, vithont being moletttd hj caj p«r> 
■on in ftnthoritf . 

Bnt u timfl wont on, the efieoti of tlu gospel 
became moie apparent ; the chnrohes of Aki and of 
Igbein were filled to overflowing, the oh^wls nnlti- 
plied, and were attended bjhnndredi, iriiile wlierever 
a missionar; stopped to preaeh in the street* he was 
inuBediateljrsnTnnmdedl^ a crowd of eager listeners. 
Increasingnumborshad beconw candidates fbrChrisU 
ian baptism; and it was well known that man; more, 
who were not prepared to take this decided step, 
had yet left off their idolatix, and were seeking for 
thetrnth. 

The priests and priestesses of the Tarioos gods 

\i ooald not see and know all this withont perceiring 

j that if things went on thns, they should loae their 

j inflnenee and thor guns ; and thej set thenuelres 

I in good earnest to stop iba progress of this new 

leligiok. There were other psrtiet io the town 

who partioipated in thor views and faelings— the 

I dealen in goata and finrls feared that as the number 

I of EacriGces diminished, their sales wonld 'l'''nt«i«>' 

i| also; the Hohsminediui slave-dealers were shrewd 

I eaongh to know that their iniqnitons tiafflo oonld 

Bot stand nda b^ side wUli. C?[m&>3As^-%\ w^ 

odder than tiaj ol Omw, 'Sumiran « 

A* Stem Lmm (B^LpHkU -«te'^>^ 
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embraced Cbrifitianitj, or had apoetatbed from it, 
who felt that the consistent conduct of their Ghristiaii 
countrymen was a tacit reflection on themselveii 
and would rejoice in their being drawn back into 
idolatry ; while the usurping Kosoko of LagoSi 
who hated Christianity and civilisation as interfering 
with his wicked gains, assbted tlie movement in 
every way that he could, and helped to unite the 
others in their attempts upon the converts. 

At first the babbalawos did not venture upon any 
active measures : they began by using persuasions l 

and arguments, not unmixed with threats, and by 
privately exciting the heads of families against any ; 

of the younger members who attended the instruo* |. 

tion of the missionaries. But finding these measures \ 

had no effect, they had recourse to a plan which |- 

they confidently hoped would detach some at least 
from the religion they dreaded. 

Many of Mr. Crowther's candidates were young j; 

unmarried men, some of them were already betrothed »; 

totheir intended wives, and the babbalawos persuailed j 

the fathers of the young women to withhold their 
daughters from any who would not worship Ifa and 
promise to purchase '* Osha"* for their brides. At 
soon as the young men heard of this, they met 
kgetber and determined not only \]mX \&iv) ^irac&&. ; 
Mt sabmit to ihtm oonditiona, \>xit it!^ ^v! "w^^^ 
^ Ai&a mwM tiM liouatliold godi ^^^"""^ 
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not mxrcj any person who would not Join with them 
in reading the Word of God. This resolution W4is 
ioon put to the test The father of one of these 
affianeed young women was a hahhalawo, and he 
sent to his intended son-in-law to propose that the 

! marriage should no longer l)edelayed,1)ut mentioning 

also the above condition. The young man returned 
for answer that he had made up his mind never to 
worship Ifky nor to purchase Osha, but that ho 

!^ wished to marry according to the law of God, and 

that if the fieither did not approve of this he might 
return the two hags of cowries he had given him at 
the time of the betrothment, and he would seek a 
wife elsewhere. He ended by saying, that if no 

i| one in Abbeokuta would give him one of their 

daughters, he should, when he felt disposed, redeem 
a dave, and marry her. Nor was he moved from 
his purpose by being brought before the chief and 
head men of Igbore, who were however obliged to dis- 
miss the case, finding no pretext for punishing him. 
The rest of the young men stood equally firm, 

[) and thus this scheme fell to the ground. 

The next idea was to poison some among the can- 
didates, that the others might be alarmed, and return 
to lia; and with thb view some of the babbalawoa 
of Igbore purehaiaii y^Sbml iSji'&wv«A^>s«^'''^'*^ 

tliel»ahtiIl4ftlVing^in%A«w^«»^ '^''^JllS 
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regular attendants therei and the plot seemed ripe 
for execution, when the spy was taken ill and died; 
the oldest daughter of the head babbalawo died also ; 
all were frightened from their purpose, and the in- 
tended victims were delivered from a danger of 
which they knew nothing till it was past I 

With the female candidates they took a different 
course, and hoped to intimidate them by *'Oro«'* 
This mysterious power is an object of the greatest 
dread to the women of Abbeokuta, who are forbidden 
to appear in the streets during any of his visits, J 

under pain of death. Notice was publicly given 
that *' Oro" would take possession of the town for 
four days and nights, and steps were taken to make 
it believed that the Christians were the objects of his 
severest displeasure. The 8<fng usually sung was 
altered to suit the occasion, and the '* Lion of the 
book-^xiople" was invoked to execute vengeanco 
upon them. 

One poor woman, who was alone in the house 
with her two little boys when the tumultuous pro- 
cession pa%ed along, was very much alarmed. It 
stopped before the house ; and above the deafening 
noise of drums and shouts, rose the shrill song, or 
rather cry, . " Lion of the book-people, seize her, 
aeixa herl" while the roof of bet dw^Uvu^ was 
^aJren go viohntij a« if to bring M ^lo^iii* '^^ 
^e^bteaed ebildren dung to ilEkeVr ifi»x«i^l 
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• 

firigbtened motber, who, that she might at least 8e« 
the danger, lighted a lamp, but was instantly ordered 
i j to extinguish it, and the xoof was shaken still more 

i <l violently. Then, scareely knowing what she did, 

she bade the children nng the alphabet aa londly as 
they ooold. They obeyed, and to her surprise and 
infinite reliei^ the dmmming and shouting suddenly 
ceased, and she heard the crowd move quickly o£^ 
doubtless supposing that thia waa some counter- 
charm against them. 

The summer of 1848 had now passed away, and 
no impressions had been made upon the converts, 
but with autumn came stronger measures against 
ihem. The first person seiied waa Susannah Kuti, 
ihe member of Hr. Hiiller's congregation at Aki, of 
whose sufferings we have spoken before.* The next 
was a convert of the Wesleyan missionary, who, 
after three days' imprisonment, was released through 
Hr. Crowther's infiuence with Olufoko, the war* 
chiefl Soon after the blow fell upon c^e of Mr. 
Crowther's own people, named Oguntolla. He had 
[ ,||| been a man of a fierce and violent disposition, ready 

to avenge the slightest injury; but the grace of God 
had wrought upon his heart, and the tiger wu 
changed into a lamb. Knowing his natural temper, 
the persons who were sent to a;Q\nBdl«Qd.VsQ3a^w'<iBkss(^a^!^» 

to antiap Uia \ij dfe^!^t %x%i« -*&L^^^^ 
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niher himself cr one of thoM who had oome to take 

him. But OgnntoUa quietly answered that he had 

two knivesi which, if he wiahed it, would answer tho ||[ 

same purpoeei but that he had learnt ^ Thou shalt 

do no murder/' He was led away without making 

any resistancoi taken to the coundl-housoi and had 

his feet made fast in the stocks by being thrust 

through a perforated wall. Mr. Crowther thought 

it better not to interfere in this case as he had done 

in others, that it might be seen that the strength of 

the sufferers lay not in man, but in Gk)d. He sent 

him therefore a message to thb effect, exhorting him 

at the same time to perseverance; and the noble« 

minded man, instead of being discouraged at what 

might have appeared a desertion of him in the time 

of his greatest need, replied by begging Mr. Crowther 

not to be afraid about him, his mind was made up 

to live or die for Cbrist He remained thus for five 

days, his legs and feet swollen and very painful; 

while the babbalawos gathered round him like bees,* 

nsing every method to induce him to recant At 

the end of this time he was summoned before the 

Ogboni, or council of elders of the town,f who, 

• PHdm exTui. 12. 

t It must be remembered thU iboogb all mftttcn of pmwiwl 
btereet are aetUed in the genend eoaneil of AkA, OAch town* 
iiftjp Aju its own oonuMlf and keeps iba fvr eKfOMnX «A iBL 
Au/s/aJnia iUawnhnndi. And iiwaa viim%>A'^OK^>» 
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findbg they oonld not frighten him into rabmisrioDi 
and knowing the voice of the people was in hit 
fATOOTi dismissed him, after forcing him to become 
a member of their secret counciL 
j : . An these attempts against the converts served to 

strengthen rather than weaken them. Six of the 
candidates indeed forsook Hr. Crowther from fear of 
the consequences; bat the remainder stood firmer 
than before— the timid were enconraged, and the 
weak were strengthened; the churches wore fuller 
than ever, and fresh candidates were continually 
coming forward.* Frustrated in their attempts, the 
persecutors desisted for a time. ** The churches bad 
rest, and were edifiedi and walking in the fear ot 
the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ohost| 
^' were multiplied." 

(Jod was thus fitting them tor further trials; and 
few Christian communities probably have been 
better prepared than this was for the fire of persecu- 
tion. ^ Unity, life, energy, and courage," writes 
Ur. Muller at the time, " are the characteristics of 
the infant church of Abbeokuta." Their sense of the 
atonement wu so strong, that we are told tears 
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fitroily in fome of the towii% oihHB wwt entii^y toranpl 

inm ill as we iImiU p rwaatly totw 

. ^ At this time Mr. Cnmfhf&r bad ffifi itonoBBX^smaAa^yaJ^ 

X^l!Hii» of tha faoM. ibA «aa ^ • _:. -.--..-a-. 
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wonM ran down their cheeks when the labjeet 
specially dwelt upon ; and subsequent events have 
shown that to Mr. MiiUer's list of Christian graces 
was to be added constancy in confessing Chri^ 
before men. 

Individual cases of ill-treatmeut again oconned 
in the summer of 1849| but these did not satisfy the 
enemies of the gospeli who only waited for soma 
favourable opportunity of commencing a more sys- | 

tomatio persecution; and the burial of a native* 
convert in the autumn of that year afforded them a 
pretext of which they were but too ready to avail 
themselves. 

Idini was a man who had suffered the loss of all 
things for the sake of Christ ; he had been forsaken 
by his relations and deprived of his employment. 
lit. Hinderer took him as horsekeeper, and, after 
some months of faithful service, the poor man died 
in the Akd mission-house. His master, knowing 
what his own wishes would have been, obtained the 
consent of his relations, and buried him in the Chris- 
tian burying-ground. 

But neither he nor his fellow-misnonaries were 
prepared for the consequences of this step. It was 
the first case of the death of a nativs convert; and 
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the Ogboni, who have by law, it appeared, the 
arrangement and the profits of all the funerala, con- 
sidered their rights were infiinged npon, and lost no 
time in taking advantage of the alleged misde- 
meanour.* Six of the converts were seized and 
confined in the conncil-bonse of Itokn ; bnt the re- 
monstrances of Mr. Hinderer, and the decision with 
which he acted, procured their release after five days 
of suffering; not however without severe scourging, 
and such heavy fines that some of them will hardly 
be free from during their life-time. They were also 
strictly prohibited from attending the instructions of 
the missionaries, and the chiefs of Itoku still con- 

j! tinned to seise and imprison others. In a few days, 

the missionaries received intelligence from the Ob- 

' /| bashorun (or principal war-chief), who was unvarying 

m the friendliness of his conduct towards them, that 

j the chiefs of Igbore were intending to follow the 

example of Itoku, and to seize as many as they 

I fould of their own townspeople who were converts. 

*\ Accordingly, on the 20th of October, the storm 

again burst out with redoubled fury. '* Nothing," 

i writes Mr. Crowther, '* was omitted that could make 

the circumstances appalling to the poor sufferers; 
*0io' was called out in Igbore town, the Ogboni 

^ Tksva bsd bMA «n«ii 4ia&a WBW 
people 5 Wi tak iboia «NW^ ^3w^ V'"™^' 
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drams were leaiing furioody, and a great miJtitade^ 
anned with bill-hooks, clubs and whipS| were catch- 
ing and dragging our poor converts to the council 
house. Here they were unmercifully beaten, and 
then the feet of each of the men were thrust into 
holes in the walk and made fast on the other side in 
stocks — some of the holes being two feet from the 
ground. There they lay for five days, exposed to 
the scorching sun by day and floods of rain by night. 
Food was also denied them, and many must have 
died under their accumulated sufferings, had there 
not been some among the council who, like Nicode- 
mus and Joseph of Arimathea, would not consent to 
the persecution." These men succoured the prison- 
ers as far as it was possible, privately sending them 
I provisions and words of comfort* "The women 
I were cruelly scourged and pinioned, without regard 



to age or sickness ; and while all this was going on 
in the council-house, the houses of the imprisoned 

' were being plundered, their household utensils de- 
stroyed, their doors unhinged and carried away/' 

Nor were the sufferers left unmolested in their 
imprisonment; repeated attempts were made to in- 

; duce them to recant; and finding they would not 
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jitUf thdr tonnenton shaved the heads of all, in 
ordeTi u they said, to shave off baptism ; and on the 
heads of the women they wrong oot the blood of a 
pigeon, setting before them the fignre of an idol for 
them to worship. All their attempts were vain; 
baptised and nnbaptised stood stedfast in their new 
iaith, and comforted each other with the example of 
their Lord. Several times they sent messengers to 
Mr. Growtheri begging him ** not to be cast down 
on their acconnti" for that their ^ only fear was that 
he would have over-much sorrow for them." *' Won- 
derful manifestation," exclaims Mr. Hinderer, '* of 
the power of the Word and Spirit of God I A young 
and tender flock, tormented by wolves and lions, 
send to comfort their shepherd I" The persecutors 
were perplexed. ^ Day after day," said they, '* wo 
torment them, but they still say, * we will die rather 
than recant' " ^ What is it," they asked some of 
the prisoners, ^ what is it that Oibo^ gives yon to 
eat that makes your hearts so strong?vf They 
would have been still more pnxaled, could they have 
penetrated deeper, and have known that these very 
men, some| of whom were not long ago the plague 

• TU white Bia. 

t Hmj kMW not tha thiy vwt Mtiag €f the in» €f lift^ 
■Bdthathqrwm"ili«iigtiMii«lwithiUBii(fal^ Monrdint 
is His glorloai power, xoaW i3^ ^fiftia m 
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of the town— thiereti kidnappeni incendUrie^ 
adnlteren, and morderen — ^were now often en- 
gaged in prayer for these their enemieei and ^ Fa- 
ther, forgive thenii fTr they know not what they 
do," many times ascended from the oooneil-honse of 
Igbore. 

The fierce attack by the Igbore chiefii was the 
signal for a rimilar coarse of action in other towns. 
In Igbein, in Itori, in Imo, the conyerts were songht 
for and seized ; bnt there were very few in any of 
these places, and several of the most infloentisl 
chiefs of other towns refused to take any part in the 
matter. Sagbua, Ognbonna, Sokena, and the Ob- • I 

basboran, protected the Christians in their own i| 

towns,^ and sent repeatedly to the missionaries to ! I 

» ■ 

beg them not to be discouraged. They endeavoured 
to prevail upon the persecutors to relent, and so fsr 
succeeded, that at the end of the five days they were 
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set free, but like those of Itoku, they had heavy fines | i ; 

to pay, and were forbidden under pain of death to 
attend church, or go to white man's house. 

For a time the converts submitted to the restric- 
tion, saying they had *' the Bible in their hearts, and |!i 
for the present would keep church at home." - By 
degrees, however, they began to feel the want of 
intercourse with their ministers, and notwithstanding 
the spies that were set to watch the mission-house^ 
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would pay Mr. Crowther visits by steal(li| eomiiii; 
through byvrays and unfirequeuted paths. 

Things continued thus for some weeks. Mr. 
Ciowther's church at Igbein was attended only by 
Sierra Leone people, and a few natives from some of 
the quieter districts ; for the road to it was watched, 
and neither the Itoku nor the Igbore people dared to 
venture. At kst the influential Obbashorun, whom 
we have had several times occasion to mention, in- 
terfered on their behalf with so much determination, 
that the persecutors were obliged to yield, and the 
prohibition was withdrawn. Various means were, 
however, still made use of to prevent the Christians 
from attending public worship, and though some of 
the most courageous forced their way thither on 
Christmas day, it was not till the end of February 
that Mr. Crowther's congregation assembled in their 
fermer numbers. In this instance, as in many others, 
the wicked fell into their own trap, and Satan was 
defisated by his own weapons. The general ii^eling 
vmong the people of Abbeokutawas strongly in favour 
of the sufferers ; they shuddered at the torments that 
had been inflicted on them, and wondered at the spirit 
in whidi they had been enabled to endure them. 
Some of the ohieb, who had at first taken part with 
the peraaentors, wars disgusted at the lengths in 
which thqr had canisi libMt mtaaffaw^ve^ 
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' file conyertt themfleWes dung still more dIoBoly to 
Him who had been with them in the fiery ftumaoe. 

One of the prisoners, of the name of Amohi^ had, 
In addition to his other sufferings, been compelled to 
swallow poison. In his distress he appealed solemnly 
to God, intreatbg Him, if he had done wrong in 
this matter, to give him strength to bear it as a 
punishment due to lum ; but if not, it was in His 
power to deliver him from so dreadful a death, and 
beseeching Him to do it When released, he re- 
turned home and took some medicine, threw off the I 
poison, and felt no harm. I 

A similar attempt was made upon a woman, a <' 

communicant, of the name of Agola^ who almost 
lost the use of one side, from its having been rubbed 
with poison. She had suffered dreadfully from its 
effects, had been flogged, and nearly starved ; " but," ! 

said she to Mr. Miiller, '* no man can ever take out 
of my heart the Word of Ghxi you have taught me.*' 

Another of these sufferers was Olu Walla, a man 
of a fierce, impetuous temper, well fitted to be the 
confidential agent of the principal slave-dealer in 

or was any deed of violence to be perpetrated, Ola i 

Walla was the man to doit; and the life of a fellow- 
creature wu of little account b his eyes, if it stood 
ib tAd way o/anjr of Us daAgna. 
On 00$ ooeaaioD, Us inaa\«c ^aii \Ma \m«^ 
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before the eouneily on some charge of Tiolence or b« 
justiee ; he told Ola Walla of the circomstancey and 
desired him to manage his afiain for him. Tho 
too-readj agent collected a band of men nearly as 
desperate as himself^ armed them with jiwords, and 
icok his place with them in some open space near 
the chie&i as if merely qpectators of the proceedings. 
The caose came on; arguments were heard on 
either side ; the chiefr were preparing to give their 
judgment, when Olu Walla, seeing that it was 
going against his master, started up, and calling out 
they were all wrong, rushed forward with his men, 
sword in hand, and so thoroughly fingfatened the 
whole assembly, that they all ran away in a most 
jl undignified manner, and the poor plaintiff lost his 

cause. 
' ;| About the time of the missionaries' arrival at 

Abbeokuta, Olu Walla went to Illorin on some 
business of his own, and remiuned there a consider- 
able time. During his absence, some of hisvcom- 
panions had begun to inquire after truth, and toattend 
the churdi and the Sunday-school ; but they fbrboro 
j I to mention it to their former comrade on his return, 

I fearing to ezdte his anger. One day he saw some of 

them with their primers in their hands, and inquired 
what th^ were doing; they told him, and his 
: I interest was so awtk«n«i| ^OkiiX^a ^Xssra^^'^f^^^ 
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Srni&j lie made bis appearance. The congregatioii 
iFere astonishedi and the whisper went ronnd— 
<<WhatI OlaWallahere? He will not oome again, 
finr this will notsoit him." Bat he did come again, 
yes, agab and again, and soon begged fiir man 
legnlar instruction. The blessing of Gk)d rested on 
the teaching; and the fierce and desperate Ola 
Walla, once the terror of the neighboarhood, is now 
the patient, quiet Matthew, dtting at the feet of hia 
teacher, and leammg the way of eternal life. 

The rage of his former master, at thus loong one 
who had been so valuable an assistant in all hia 
wicked projects, knew no bounds, and he urged on 
with all his might the persecution which was then 
begmning. Matthew was more severely dealt with 
than the rest, but he was enabled to stand firm, and 
has ever since continued faithfully attached to the 
mission, to which the natural energy of his ohaxao- |; 

mt linden him a valaaUe •^"'V^mmIi j 
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VBE KET. ]>• HIMDBRBB— BXTBN8I0M OF mBSldtU 



"Ealarft th* pfae* of 1^ tmt, nd kl th«i ilnldi teth th* earUlM 
•r tJ^ habitetion: ipan boC» Itngthta thy aordab iDd amngtlMa thy 
tuiktiL'*— Iaaiahll?.l. 



The Iter. David Hmderer jobed the mtsrioOf as 
we hare saidi in Hay, 1849| and, duriDg the ro- 

I mainder of Mr. Hiiller's earthly sojoarn, was asso- 

ciated with him in the care of the congregations at 
Akd and at Ik^a, as well as in his preaching in 
^the streets and lanes of the city/' 

i Bat the retnm of Mr. and Mrs. Townsend in 

' ' ] March, 1850| and the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Smith 

4 in Angnst of the same year,* set Mr. Hmderer free 

\ for a work to which his inclination strongly prompted 

him, and for which he seemed peculiarly qualified— 

j the lengthening of the mission cords; and, after 

dwelling for a few pages on the history of Abbeoknta 
ht the year 1850, we shall devote the rest of the 
chapter to an accoont of some of Mr. Hinderer's 
visits to distant places. 

§ 

ij • Mr. Mid JCfs. flunk had btflialBblsgiyriMeJamaiy, 

!! IMt. 
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The feelings of Mr. and Mrs. Townsend, upon ibis 
their return to Abbeokuta, were very different from 
those on their first jonmey hither in 1846| and, to 
those of our readers who remember the acconnt we H 

then gave, the following extract from one of Mr. 
Townsend's letters of 1850 will not be nnaooeptable: 
''How different is onr present journey from our 
former onel Then what anxious nights I passed, t , 

full of fear at the prospect before us! We were 
strangers in a strange land ; Andrew Wilhelm indeed ' 
was working for Ood in Abbeokuta ; but we knew 
of no one but himrelf who would help or welcome 
us there. Now we return, no longer as strangers, | 

but to meet a goodly band of helpers, to a friendly !• 

people, and to a eettled home." The people on jj 

their part were delighted to see them back again ; -i 

different parlies of Sierra I#eone emigrants, of native }■ 

converts, and of school children went ont to welcome 
them, they were soon comfortably settled in their jj 

old place again, and Mr. Townscnd rejoiced to be t' 

again permitted to minister to his overflowing con- 
gregaticns in the church of Akd« 

Mr. Townsend was accompanied by Mr. T. King, 
whom our readers already are acquainted with as 
having accompanied the Niger Expedition ; another 
native catechist, Mr. Barber, and several Sierra 
Leone emigrants ; and the next day^ hVlnaVl ^%& 
^Bt^iw SaodM/f was one of peeolWx yyj ixA^^E^as^- 
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folneflsintlie AbbeokutaooDgregations; forseTeTal 
of the women received as from the dead their long- 
ket childreD. One of these was Mary Ij^ the 
mother of Mr. King; and their mutual joy was 
deepened bj their mutual hopes as fellow-heirs of 
the kingdom of Christ^ Not so Mr. King's com- 
panion, Mr. Barber ; he too was restored to his aged 
and attached father, but, poor man, he was still a 
heathen ; and though his heart overflowed with gra- 
titude to England for the restoration of his son, it 
was impossible to make him understand that his 
chief thanks were due to an infinitely bigher Power. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith were appointed to what had 
been intended for Mr. Miiller, the station at Ikija, 
and the change from the discouraging and apparently 
fruitless labour at Badagry to a sphere where all was 
foil of hope and promise filled them with thankful- 
ness. It was no small comfort to them also to have 
j the friendly Ogulionna as the chief of their di^ct| 

j for they knew that from him they were sure of re- 

N^ ceiYingeyery kindness and assistance he could render 
them. And among the minor advantages of Ikija 
was the situation of their house. It stands on a 
rising ground, the air is free and healthy, and the 
I view is very interesting. The eye traverses the 

; towns of Ikya, Lao, Uugun, and part of Bagura^ 

j Iffltt crosses tha\»^liiA\m^^ 

>" • 1^a«k\^ 
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fa hen 400 or 500 yaids wide at its foDest tune, and 
rests at length on the opposite bank, where the nn* 
even gnmnd is earefidlj and richly ooItiTated with 
maixe and Indian oom, interspersed with pastors 
land, and where the plantations of yams, trained up 
the low poles, almost made Urs. Smith fimcj she 
was looking on a newly planted Kentish hop-garden. 
The adult Sunday-school was an object of Hr. 
Smith's special interest It was held in the ehnreh, 
which stands near the mission-compoand, bat in 
the open street, that passers by may feel they are at 
liberty to enter/ Here, on the morning and after- 
noon of every Lord's Day, eighty persons were as- 
sembled to learn to read, in their own tongue, " the j 
wonderful works of Ood." They were divided 
into classes, in which the primer. Watts' first Cate- 
chism, the Liturgy, all in Yoruba, were the subjects 
of instruction, while the more advanced were reading 
the Yoniban translation of the epistle to the Romans, 
and entering into St Paul's descriptions and reason* 
ings in a way which showed how truly they must 
have been taught by the Spirit of God. But per- 
haps the most interesting of all the classes was the 
lowest, where, with a large alphabet board, a littlo 
boy belonging to Mr. Smith's day-school, would be 
endeavouring to impress <m the memories of his 

scbokn, mme of whom were <A4 eEno^a^ \& \as«% 

* lU fa afap Ike eass ai JLU tad sJtl^Mi^ 
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been the fiUber ot mother of his own parents, the 
mysterious eonnection between the forms and sounds 
of the yarions letters. 

One eyent, in the summer of 1850, gave the mis- ' 
nonaries great pain : it was the death of Oso | 
Ligregere, who had been, it will be rememberedi • 
Mr, Townsend's and Mr. Crowther's host, for the 
first fiye months of their residence in Abbeokuta. 
He had always shown a sincere attachment to them, 
and, as the confidential friend and agent of Sagbua, 

ij had rendered them much assistance. His wife was 

Sarah Ibikotan, of whom we haye spoken* as 
among the earliest who were baptised; his only 
child was entrusted to Mr. Crowther's care, and he 
had lost all confidence in idols. But the fear of man 
kept him back from a full reception of the gospel, 
and all that Mr. Townsend, who yisited him in his 
last sickness, could say of him waS| that he was 
almost a Christian. v 

And now, turning for a little whfle from Abbeokuta 

itself^ we shall frdfil our promise of accompanying 

Mr. Hinderer in some of his pioneering expeditions. 

It was arranged that he should begin by yisiting 

i* some of the towns that lie to the westof Abbeokuta; 

and he accordingly set out on the 18th of July, 
taking with him Mr. Phillips, as interpreter, and 
pmeedad to tba kVAJu. ^Vit^^"^^ 
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extremitj of the town. Utn^ after addiening a 
number of people whoi like himself^ were waiting 
on the bank for canoes, he croned the riyer, and 
rode on across a wide plain, partly caltiyated and part* 
I7 grass land, for ten miles, when he reached a mall 
farm town called Ibtou At first, the chief was dis- 
pleased, because he had not sent him notice of hia 
intention, that he might have made suitable pre* 
parations ; but upon Mr. Hinderer assuring him that 
as he was no great man no great preparations were 
required, his good-humour returned, and he treated ! 

the missionary with the most friendly kindness. I 

Mr. Hinderer was soon surrounded by a host of 
people, to whom he explained the objects of the 
white men in coming to Abbeokuta, and preached 
the way of salvation. They listened with the great- 
est attention, only that now and then while he was 
speaking, one and another would exclaim, *' Amin t 
Grod helps the English people to do all this;"* and 
then a general ** Amin" would burst from the assem* 
bled crowd. The next day was the market, when 
the surrounding farmers bring in their produce ; and 
these men, to whom the slave-trade brings only 
misery and ruin, lent a willing ear, while, stand- 
ing on the broken mud walls of a ruinous housoi 

* " iCmiNy** though now boeome a oomicoa Tomb* won^ 
hM tiridontlly boon d«riv«d from tho Ambk^ through the 

«9VMi>4Mi-''ibeihsbd^"'«8obelW* V 
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Ur. Hinderer told them of the efforts of the Qneeii 
end people of England to sappress it, and went on 
to speak of a heavier bondagei and a far more blessed 
deliverance. 

From Ibira Mr. Hinderer proceeded to Itoffffo^ 
seven miles farther to the west ; the conntry resom- 
I bled that which he had already passcdi except that 

I it was diversified with groves of tall trees; and as 

ij he journeyed on, the undulating ground groduaUy 

swelled into hills, apparently the outlying spurs of 
'W the not very distant Kong mountains. The same 

!ij friendly greeting awaited him here as he had expe- 

\r, rienced at Ib&ra. The chief sent for the elders of 

the town, and the people thronged round him to 
know why he had come among them. He told them 
of all England had done and was doing for their 
country ; and spoke to them of a crucified and risen 
Saviour. When he ceased, the chief and elders 
bowed their heads, and rubbed their hands t(^ther 
in token of approbation, while some were heard 
praising Ood,^ and invoking blessings on their bene- 
factors. Mr. Hinderer exclaima— " What an inex* 
pressible cause of thankfolness to missionaries in 
this benighted land is it to be thus received 1 The 

• «*01oraii,'*whiehnMMii^««tlMLordor(>riiiiorHMY«i.* 
Thb imtMioii it mmUmt of tlM many pfooA^ UiAl thoagh that 
piopk bftT* "godi aMBX tad kHa «mk)^ ^^^duiX^dMci^wB<^ 

aa kita ef CM savraM Mai» ^aBA^»eii««^ «>^ 
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* The missionMiet fruqaentlj ip«Jc of the effect which 

the declaration of the atobement hai upon the people. It fiUi 

them with Mtonishment, m too good and too woDdeifbl to b* 

leJiored ; and wheti enabled at all to realiie it, tbej u% 

melud Mod bumbM btim thai gUmotta \x^^^>j^&da. 
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tidings of a Saviour dying for dnners* always fall 
on willing ears, exoept when addressed to Hoham* 
mcdans." 

In the evening, many of the sorromiding fanners 
came into the town, telling Mr. Hinderer that they 
were working on their farms far away, when all at 
once they heard that white man was come for good 
and not for evil, for he spoke good words. So 
*' their hearts would no more sit down, they must 
come and see for themselves, and now they saw, and 
heard, and were glad." 

The following morning Mr. Hinderer again 
preached a crucified Saviour to the people; and / 

again the hearty fanner chief thanked nim for his i* 

visit, and for a small present he had made him the 
day before, and asked his elders to help him to 
express the joy they felt at his having visited them. i 

■ 

"Never," says Mr. Hinderer, "did I experience 

more African affection than at Isagga and Ihira. ^. 

Would to God that these two towns, containing not ^ 

less than 5,000 souls, might soon have a missionary ' \ 

placed among them ; there are many villages round 

to which he would also have access." 
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The first <mi-8tatioii from AbbeokuU wai ndk 
however formed either at Ib&ra or Iflagga, but at 

Orielle, a town aboat eight miles to the north-east 

• • • 

of Abbeoknta. Mr. Hinderer had paid it two or 
three passing Tints early in 1850, and was received 
with the greatest friendliness both hy chiefr and 
people. They afterwtrds sent him repeated mes- 
sages begging him to come and *' sit down " there; 
for that they would do all in their power to make 
him comfortable ; and he found that some of the 
people delayed catting down their best timber treesy 
till they should ascertain whether they would be of 
. use to him in building his house amongst them. It 
was therefore settled that be should take up his 
abode there for a time ; and on October 16th he set 
out for his new temporary home, leaving Mr. King 
to carry on his work of ^ highway " preaching. 

Osielle, though not so populous, is nearly as large 
as Badagryi and beantifidly ntuated on uneven ground. 
On one side an impenetrable bush protects it from 
attack, on the other three a small stream adds to 
the beauty as well aa securi^ of the place; and a 
good substantial wall completes its defences. The 
country around is very picturesque ; and one of the 
most attractive spots is a farm belonging to Sagbua. 
It Uea on the slope of a hil^ eiidtfinNeBia&^^SL^si^nM^ 
// . dr9 view. Towuda «bft «iq.^-«h^ ^^m^ «\^ '*^***^ 
/ ovw thi wunitn rf ^3wa 1V5*»^ 
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•onth-west is seen the aigh laml near Awojade. 
Abbeokutm lies between, bat is hidden hy intervening 
hills, and only the high bare rooks near Ddja are 
Tinble ; while looking nearer home, the Tillages and 
well coltiTated fields show an indostrioos and 
thriving population. 

The Osielle chief readily gave Mr. Hinderer two 

• • • 

rooms within his own compound. In one of these 
his idols and charms had hitherto been kept, and 
here he had dailj worshipped; bat he had not the 
slightest hesitation in removing them, **fiar,'' said 
he, " it is all the same to them where they are put, 
and I can find them some other room." After they ! 

were removed, it wss with some degree of satisiao- ! 

tion that Mr. Hinderer with his own hands demo* I 

liahed the altar near the walL \ 

The two rooms together measored only fifteen 
feet by six, yet when windows were cut out, and two 
smaller rooms were afterwards added for stores, it 
made a very tolerably comfortable abode. 

But before Mr. Hinderer would complete his own 
house, he obtained from the chief a piece of ground 
for a church ; and though the di£Bcul^ in obtaining 
labourers greatly hindered him, and obliged him ^ 

often to work at it with his own hands, yet before J 

very long it was finished;^ and the services were 
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f^ularly attended bj a goodly number, among wbom 
might generally be Been the chief himself. 

One of the helpers in building this church must 
not be passed oyer without mentioning a few parti- • 
culars about him. His name wm Tombarchi ; like 
Olu Walla,* be lived by plunder and'yiolence, and 
was the terror of the Abbcokuta markets. He was 
a man of a yery diminutive stature, and was com- 
monly known by the soubriquet of Akerikora, 
** Littlo-but-bitter." The cry that Akerikora was 
coming was enough to spread dismay through the 
ranks of the market-women, for they knew it was 
; the signal for insult and robbery; and his character 

had also become notorious in the neighbouring vil- 
j lagos. It was therefore with the greatest astonish- 

] ment that some of the people at Osielle saw him pa- 

4 • • • 

\ tiently helping Mr. Hinderer to rear the walls of his 

little mud church* ^'Whatl you," they exclaimed, 
^ ^ you Akerikora, you lattle-but-bitter I we neyer ex- 

j pected to sm you here." ** You may well say so," 

V was the reply, ^ but I will tell you the reason ; it is 

Tery different with me now from what it was when 
you last saw me« All that you say of me iros true 
once; but I hare since got 'ikonigba,' thegiftof the 
knees; and the gift of a new heirt, only to be 
gained bj kneeling fix U tA ^ki^ iqbmix^^^ss^'^ ^ 
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Ur. Hinderer opened also a Stinday-scliool for 
adults, and the people seemed very pleased to at* 
tend it, and were delighted with the books in their 
own language ; but there was not among the people 
of Osielle so much of that eager desire for instruo- 
tion that had been so remarkable at Abbcokuta. 
Occasionally, Mr. Hinderer made excurrions to the 
neighbouring villages, and everywhere found the 
same friendly greeting, and the same desire that a 
white man would ''sit down" among them. But ii 

in those excursions he too plainly saw the perpetual 
dread in which these poor people were living from 
fear of the slave-hunters. '* It sometimes happens," 
he writes, '' when I ride out to the more remote 
fetrms, that I meet a man working behind a bush or 
a tree. On hearing my horse's steps, he starts up 
with a hoe or a cutlass in his hand, ready to run 
away or to prepare for self-defence. But, on seeing 
it is a white man, his terrified countenance assumes 
a cheerful smile, and he exclaims : ' Oh, I thought 
it was a warrior ; but no 1 you are our real friend^- 
you will never do us harm ; you come for good, for 
peace.' " 

And now, while Mr. Hinderer is prosecuting his 
Master's work at Osielle, encouraged by the general 

• • • 

iiDdnesa of the people, by t^kie coiA\iJ(^ o^ \L<^ ^VidAit^ 
who waa Legi'nning to reveTCuce tii^l/st^^^^i «»^^ 
to ho\A paUvei^ WL7mg,^ltHa^\^N^^«^^ 
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bolj dajy «ncl| therefore, I wish to be loft alono,'' 
and espeoUlly eneouraged lij the hopeful evidenoei 
given \}j some of the people that they were eanietftly 
caring for their sools. While he is thos engaged, 
we shall return to Abbeoknta, for the purpose of re- 
lating one or two ciremnstances that occurred there 
in the end of 1850 and the beginning of the year 
1851. 

The first of these was a renewal of the persecution 
of 1849 ; it was, as before, chiefly confined to the 
town of Igbore, and stirred up by the same enemy 
to Christianity and dTilization,'the great slave- 
dealer, Akigbognn, or, as was his usual appellation 
among the converts, Pharaoh of Igbore. He was 
in league with Kosoko, and, fancying that the 
misrionaries received money from their converts, 
imagined that by lessening their number, and con- 
sequently decreasing the gains of the white men, 
they would be obliged to leave the place, and there 
would no longer be any check upon the slave-trade. 
He again, therefore, prevailed on the chiefs of Igbore 
to renew the prohibition to attend public worship 
on pain of death, and to forUd any to buy or 
sell in the market unless they would worship Ifa. 
There were many instances of noble suffering, as on 
the preoeding oocaii<wm| VoX ^v^ tuab^. ^t^Ssst ^fl«& 

iWMlan to th* Sod^i V»«^«^ ^^ 
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stopped,* uid ft Tint paid to Abbeokntft hf Ifr. 
Beecroft, Her MAJesty'i Consnl in tiio Bights, in 
jMiiary, 1851, had ft very Bftlntaiy effect 

Ifr. Beecroft amred on the 10th of Jftnnftry, and 
«u utonished ftt the lin and popuUtion of the 
town, which he thon^t had been oonciderftblf 
nndemted bj the misEionanea. The chiefs felt 
tfaenmlret grefttly honoured by thia ofGcial recog* 
nition of Abbeokntft, >nd prepared to give him an 
honourable reception. The town-crier wai sent 
round to proclaim the 14th aa the day for a public 
audience ; and in the moroingdnuna were heard, and 
chiefs, with their gandy native umbrollaa, were leen 
gathering in the great square of Ak^, where the 
meeting waa to be held. Chairs and benches bad 
been prepared (or the consul and the missionaries 
under the shade of a large tree ; the war-chiefs were 
i seated on the grund on the right, Sagbua and the 
' Ogbonis on the left, under the verandah of the 
oouncil-bonae, and a host of spectators occuined the 
rest of the space. Hr. Beecroft, who waa in full 
nniform, read hia commiiision from the Queen, which 
waa interpreted by Mr. Crowtherj and the consnl 
then, after thanking the chie& for the protection 

* It wddU Maoi •■ thoagh flicbu didnd to IdaolUy 
btniMir wHh tlM C&rbiUn^ br ha took tU« oppDrtnitj rf 
MfMrtfiy JUr. nwDMrn) to T»«diBit SM <(Ua wi*w ht* the 
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ibej had afforded to the miarionarfeai and reminding 
them that the English were the only people who had 
endeayonred to henefit them, and to ramoye ''from 
I Africa the awftd darknoBS that oyershadows her/' 

j prooeeded to recount to them a yirit he had made in 

I the preceding year to Ahomeji the capital of Da- 

I homeji and to set hefore them the danger they were 

f in from Gexo the tyrant king. He then spoke of the 

desire of the Queen of England for the wel£are of 
Abbeokuta, of the importance of lawful commerce, 
and the necessity of suppressing the slaye-trade, if 
they oyer hoped for peace or prosperity. All this 
was warmly responded to by the chiefr, both now 
and at a subsequent meeting; they assured the 
sonsnl they had not words to express their feelings 
of gratitude to the Queen for sending him, or to him« 
self for taking the trouble of coming so fiur; and 
« spoke yery strongly of their earnest desire for the 
remoyal of the usurping Koeoko from Lagos, being 
well assured that no peace could be ^expected as long 
as he was there. The consul then represented to 
them in strong language the iiyustioe as well as im« 
policy of suffering a few designing and interested 
men to stir up persecution of the conyerts, when they 
themselyes were, with perhaps one or two exceptions^ 
opposed to it; and the ohiefii gaye a ^i^rooC c£ thusaL 
assent to all ha ia^\q w&fi^Vit 
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wb.0 hul taken refuge from their penecutoit in the 
Ak6 missDii^pieiiiueB, and telling them they wen 
free to go where the; would. 

Ur. Beecroft left Abbeoknta on the S3nd of Jan- 
UUT, carrTing with him the good wisbei and bletnngi 
of all. DoubtleBS hia own venerable and dignified 
iqipearance contribnted to the effect of hia vint ; for, 
tbej said, " if the mesKnger ia to great a man, what 
most the Qneen be who sent him ?" 

The chiefa gave him a fine pony and a goat, and 
Ogabonna supplied him with some of the produce of 
his own farm, viz. a large bale of cotton, a bag ti 
ginger, and another of fine red pepper. He had 
also an opportnni^, of which be waa not alow to 
avail himseUI of thowing Ihe natural generosi^ and 
delicacy of hia mind, by another present that he 
made him. . The evening before the consnl's depar- 
ture, Ogubonna pud him a vint at Mr. Towniend'i^ • ■ ' 
and m the course of the oonvenatiou Hr. Beecroft ! 
took hold of a very handsome oonntiy oloth that the ■ ' 
chief bad on, and admiring iti coloon and texture, ' 
asked him what he gave for it. Ogubonna answered, ,' , 
with an indifiierent tone and manner, that be believed \ ' 
about twelve dollars. Here the matter dropped, and f 
Ur. Beecroft thought no more of the oloth or of the I 
piiee. Not so^ however, the ehief himself; (oi, on i 
Ur. Beeoraft'a oalling en him the next mcndtig to I • 
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bid bim fiuewdl, he found the doth had been nu6 
fidded and preaKd, and OgobonnA now insisted € 
his accepting it 

The next cTent of importanoe to Abbedkota wi 
theDahomian attack, and of this oar leadexiwi 
find A M aooooni in the next chapter 
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THE DAHOaaAN ATTAOS* 



but M AutlMr, Mi4 bm ihda tk^ praai 
U •lay«d.-— Job mtUL IL 



It was Sandaj, March 2, 1851 ; but the Sabhath 
at Abbeoknta was far from bemg one of peace and 
tranquillity. AU was excitement in the town ; the 
congregations indeed met as usual, but care and 
anxiety were marked on every brow ; and it seemed 
as if the petition, '* From battle, and murder, and 
from sudden death, good Lord deliver us," had on 
this day a peculiar emphasis. 

As night approached, the noise and confusion in 

the town increased; horsemen who had been sent 

out in the morning were returning at full speed ; war* 

gongs were beating in every township; war-chiefii 

and their soldiers were hurrying to the walls ; while 

women and children ran wildly about the streets, 

screaming, crying, and exciting the men to courage* 

Evidently an enemy was at hand ; and we shall 

on from Abbeokuta to tell our readers who thai 

Bo^f WMS, and what cause tha Ef^ had (or fear« 
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When we used to xead in ancient biittorj of tlie 

Amazons, and ahnddered at their nnfemmine delight 

in war and camagei we little thooght that even now 

there could be a stem reality of what we then be* 

lieved to be a fable. Bnt the last few years have 

tanghtns differently; and we now know that among the 

daughters of Africa, for the most part so affectionate 

J and full of pity,* there exists at this present time 

J a band of women, who, treading under foot eyery 

1j tender feeling, and setting at nought the ties of 

nature and of home, have enrolled themselves as an 

army of blood-thirsty female warriors. And we 

know too there is a nation that is not ashamed to 

suffer them to fight its battles, and a kmg who 

shrinks not from leading them to the conflict I 

^ Eveiy body knows the itory of the AfiicMi woman of 
Bambarfa, who, when Mnngo Park, weaiy, destiinte, neg* 
leoiedy and ahnoel exhanated from want of food, was one 
•rening litling under a tree, with a heavy stonn coming on, 
and in fear of wild beasts at night, looked on him with pitjas 
she passed along; and intited him to her house. Here she 
supplied him with food, spread a mat for him to sleep on, and 
^Ken she had prerailed on him to lie down, she called to the 
ftmale part of her fiunUy to rssome their spinning. As thej 
span, thej song; and one of their songs was an extempore 
kind o( ballad on himsslf ; it was song bj one of the young 
women, and the others joined in choms. Hie melody was 
simple and plainiiTS^ and the weeds tan thns : ''The 
narsd and the imins M. Tba ^lOfiR '«V)&&i^ 
,, . wsaiy, €MM and Mi ^ad«t «n ^ara^ 1 

// Mnghbav^MwVSaViv^taMi'^ 
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Our ro&i!«>rs will knnw tbftt m an apwking of 
the fierce Dohomians nnd their cmel king; & pe<^ 
whose occupation ii war \ whose delight is in Uood- 
shed and rapioe; whoM faTonrite onuunenU are 
the skulla of their eUngbtvred enemies; and whose 
religion chiefij eonsiBts in offering a dulj human 
■acrifice to (he manes of their anceBtors, and annu- 
all/ "watering their graves" vilh the blood o< 
hundreds of their fellow-creatures.* 

Qezo, their king, derives his large rerennes from 
the slave-trade, both by Itidnapping and selling 
slaves on his own account, and by the tax he im- 
poses on every slave exported from bis dominions. 
Neither agriculture nor lawful commerce would, he 
' thinks, yield him so rich a harvest, and hence be 
does all in his power to repress them, and takes 
every means of encouraging the profitable slave- 
wars. All the country round is depopulated and 
laid waste, as one town after another has fallen bo- 
Death his murd«ii\ms sword; and the dreadfiil history 

* It ii nsadliil tbkt rodi UuDga ihonld ba known, tluit »• 
Duij «M how debaaod our natara on bacome, wbm laft to its 
own uDsnr*ni«d will. Mid thxt wt auj b* morad tb* mora 
aunaatly to pitj aiwl la nra lor tba MoU of tboaa wbo oua 
not for tbair own. Bat wa maj ba iparad tha pain of aot*r- 
iiiXiulAAirdwriUtailioiinalv*^ h tUabaa bMndooainUM 
Choroh ilimioany lataUignoar et Hay lUI. and boc* ftJIy 
fy^ fhrnmnn^ ttiim hisMiU te Ua "Lt^tm^f imi tiw 
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of Oke&dan* li odIj odo among the mtny oUien that, 
inn the earth to diBcloce ber tlain, would riw up 
to the coDdemnKtion of the tynuit. Abbeoknte, u 
likely to become the leet of dviliution and indtuti; 
in this part of Africa, waa partionUrl/ hateful to 
him and to hia troopa; and when the late Com- 
mander Forbes and Ur. Beecrofl, her K^'estj't 
consal, visited Abome^, the coital, in Uaj, 1850^ 
and fiOOO female Kaniors were paraded before them, 
the fierce crj went up from these nnh^ipf woman, 
"GiTens Abbeokntat Attahpahmiideatro^edl giro 
VM Abbeokutal" 

The two English gentlemen well knew that thii 
tjrant king dared not refoae a demand thrice made 
bf this porUon of his armj ; jtA they endcaroured 
to avert the threatened blow "bj repreeenting to the 
king that the Egbos of Abbeoknta were onr allies, 
that Mveral English people were residing there, and 
that even the emigrants retniaed from Siemi Leone 

• OkaidaB WM ■ luji* town inbaUtwl \ef Ottw; tb«r 
wn* tt paaoi with DmliaoMj, and w«ra HAoallj mAn l»liilin[ 



tkri tka umj WM oamiDf sgBiDtt thiB. Al Snt Utaj di» 
UB«i-*d mcA b«Mk«i7 fraa llMir alll*^ aod, wImd oMTinoad 
•r lU tantk. It WM too Uta to mske uj «Aetul wiMMBi. 
n* Mat sad Uts* >Dmb« mi tba paopla wae d*ia, tbe 
towabanrt, ud 10,000 oqitin* kd to Abomr, mom t» bt 
MoriBetd, tUTMttoUHl&tHdMw\ ^'<>« v'V*'^ 
Iks bath, a»dafMCTiria ■* fl aA^hi—*« >< ^*<^ '**'** 
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were British subjects. The only answer they ooulJ 
obtain was, to advise them to remove the white men 
from the plaooi for that he should certainlj visit il 
in his next campaign. 

Mr. Beecroft lost no time in sending the mis* 
sionarics notice of their danger, and they imme* 
diately communicated the intelligence to the chiefs. 
But few, however, of these took any heed to it. The 
Dahoroians had threatened Abbeokuta before, but 
had changed their purpose, and doubUess it would be 
so now. There were some, however, who attended 
to the advice of the missionaries, among whom were 
8agbua and Ogubonno, and these set about the repair 
of the walls, which were in a most ruinous state, as 
far as their jurisdiction extended. They had great 
difficulty in persuading the people to assist them, 
and it was not till they saw their chief going himself 
to the wall with basket and implements that they 
were efiectually roused. 

Much of the wall remained untouched, and this 
of course added to the anxiety of the missionaries. 
But they determined at all risks to remain at their 
posts, and we are not quite sure whether their re« 
peated assurances to the people that, come what 
would, they intended to cast in their lot with them, 
mi^ht not in some degree have lulled their appre* 
henBiong. Heathens can ^1^« 'oskdjei^VuA *^^ >tfM* 
Argettiag heroism of Cbm\iaxa\:j\ uA^x^kT«^ 
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improbaUa fhat thej attributed this detenninatioD 
to a secret disbelief of the real danger. 

Under these trying drcomstances the missionaries 
bad no resource but to place themselves and their 
whole concerns in the hands of that God who had 
brought them thither, and whoee almighty power could 
preserve them from harm if He saw fit ''This," 
said Mr. Crowther, ''is the only place where the 
light of the Gospel shines. Surely God will not let 
it be quenched, nor will Ho permit the labours of 
England for the destruction of the slave-trade and 
the conversion of Africa to be thwarted by a blood- 
thirsty ^rrant 1" They knew, too, how many prayers 
were continually ascending for themselves and for 
their mission ; and thus as the time drew near and 
their anxiety increased, they endeavoured to comfort 
one another with these thoughts of peace. 

The visit of the consul to Abbeokuta in January 
1851,* and the kindness with which he entered into 
their dangers and difficulties, was a great relief to 
the minds of our friends. As we mentioned, in the 



V ll 

^ * '• preceding chapter, he narrated to the chiefs the 

I visit he had paid to Abomey,f and the imminent 

danger which that visit had convinced him they were 
in, and urgently pressed them to take immediate 
steps to put their town in as strange. ^^AA&i&^s^^^i&S.- 
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•notlier small portion of the wall (which afterwaids 
proved of great importanc6)| and now the western 
and south-western quarters were effectoally strength- 
ened, though the north-western remained as e^qpoeed 
as before. 

And here we again trace the hand of QoA orer- 
ruling events for the welfare and preservation of Hia 
people : '* Touch not mine anointed, and do my pro- 
phets no harm." 

Our readers will remember a visit that Mr. Hin- 
dercr some months before paid to Isagga, a town 

■ 

seventeen miles to the west of Abbeokuta, and the 
friendly kindness with which he was received. The 
Isaggans were not Egbas, but all their sympathies 
I were with them, and they took advantage of an tm- 
I expected opportunity, to render them a most im- 
\ portant service. 

Their town lay in the direct road to Abbeoknta ; 
and the natural and shortest course for the Daho- 
mian army to have taken, after passing Isagga, 
would have been to have gone straight to the Abak4 
gate at the north-west extremity of the town. But 
they were ignorant of the local details of the country, 
and when they reached Isagga, instead of destroying 
it, as doubtless they would otherwise have done, 
they endeavoured to make use of the people by pro- 
pomng A treaty of peace. TVwb Im^^xv^ %Sxvs\ v^ 
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refime, consented ; t sacrifice was kiUedi and the two 
parties sat down to feast upon it 

Daring the xepast, the Dahomians made rarioas 
inquiries abont Abbeoknta, stating that they pro- . 
posed to make the attack on the north-western 
portion. ''On no account attack it there," ex- 
claimed the Isaggans, who well knew the state of 
the Abbeokutan defencesi '' the people in that quarter 
are the bravest of any ; they will not even have a 
wall for their protection, but depend on their own 
prowess and valour. No, go to the south-west, 
where the people are so cowardly, that hearing of 
your coming, they have built a high wall that they 
may hide themselves behind it Trust yourselves to 
us, we will guide you the right way. And at what 
time of the day," they continued, ''do you think of 
ftlling upon them?" "In the night," was the 
answer. "Tou are again mistaken," replied the 
Isaggans, "in the night the men are all in the town, 
and will give you a great deal of trouble. Wait till 
noon ; the men will then most of them be at theii 
farms, and the few that remain will be asleep under 
the palm-wine sheds." ^ 

While this con versation was going on, the Isaggans 
dispfttehed mom tnuty meaengen to Abbeoknta 
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<hem the next dBjA^j the lett way to thdr town. 
The Abbeokutan chiefs understood the meaning of 
this enigmatical message; and it was this that 
gave rise to the anxiety and dismaj we spoke of at 
the b^gmning of tliis chapter* 

The suspense of that Sunday, and that Sunday 
night, are not to be forgotten. The Dahomians 
were almost at their gates, their well-trained army 
was 16,000 strong, 10,000 men, and 6,000 women, 
all animated by a ferocity and recklessness of danger 
that yery rarely failed to secure them an easy victory. 
In Abbeokuta there were only 8,000 fighting men, 
and none of these had been regularly disciplined. The 
odds were fearful. Tet a determined spirit animated 
the Egbas ; they knew the conflict would be for life, and ^ 

liberty, and all that was dear to Ihem ; and the sober j 

yet courageous bearing of the people showed they 1 

expected and were prepared for a desperate struggle. .' 

When the morning of Monday dawned, fresh ) 

accounts arrived of the enemy's advance; and at 
noon a heavy flre of musketry proclaimed that the | 

work of destruction had begun. Mr. Crowther's 
house was too near the south- wesi wall to be a place | 

of safety ; and Mrs. Growther was prevailed on to J 

take refuge at Mr. Townsend's less exposed abode at i 

Akif while he himself T«miaxk«\.VMX^^tAmmi8ter : 

help and comfoct to hia %©Ute^ y^^^ >^.«i^. \ 

i(«u fltaiith had gooe ib*3t ««^ ^^^ 
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Akif to spend some time with Mr. and Mrs. Tcwns- 
end| but when the mid-day firing began, Mr. Smith 
retomed immediately to his statioUi adoring the 
sparing meicj of his covenant God. Had the Daho* 
mians followed out their first intentions, and assailed 
the town on the nortk^ut^ nothing could haye saved 
himself I and all that belonged to himi finom destmo* 
tion ; for the Ikga mission-honse is near the Ab&U^ 
gate, and there is only the church between it and the 
walL As it was, he saw, from the western side of 
his house, Ognbonna's portion of the army with 
desperate courage defending the wall that lies beyond 

I the river.* 

Mr. and Mrs. Townsend, Mrs. Smith, and Mr. 

• Bowen,f ascended a rock that stands in the Akd 

mis&ion-premises, and took a survey of the sorrowful 
scene around. It was sad to see the throngs of 
frightened fugitives; the old and the very young, 
the fdck and the infirm, women and children wending 
their way as fitft as their feeble steps would carry 
thouii to the north-eastom gates, hoping to find 
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^ As Mr. SmiOi pMMd Draa AkA to IkgMt wit ^r«iy dis- 
trtwDg to koar tbo toniaod poopli edling oatfor belp^ wnio 
to Ilk, ■ooMloSMigo.aiidaoaMtotheirTtTorMlaiiddepftrtod 
Sbodiko; wkilt imuiy, wImq tlMj mm him appctMflliiiig» 
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shelter In tbe neighbouring towns. Some wero 
leading a sheep, some a goat, others bore with them 
all thej could collect of their household goods ; but 
the excitement and distress in all was too great for ) 

utterance, and they moved on in silence under the ] 

acorching glare of a tropical noonday sun.* j* 

There was no silence in the oppoate quarters of j 

the town. Here, as the missionaries from their dif« 
ferent po&tions look to the south or the south-west^ j- 

they see the Dohomians come on in compact and well* 
ordered masses. They hear the tremendous fire 
poured upon them from the wall ; the progress of the 
enemy is arrested ;-*they expected not so stout a re- 
sistance, and they change their mode of assault 
Now they extend their line in front of the walL 
The soldiers within moke a similar movement, and 
the firing recommences. A fresh party of Dahomians 
is coming up ; there is a narrow space between the 
river and the wall^ and here they make a desperate 
assault, but they are as desperately resisted, and are 
repulsed with dreadful slaughter.-j- Again the Daho- 



* Poor people 1 many of tliem had not been beyond tlie 
Wallf for yean, tome perhapt never ; and lo great waa the 
agitation, that Mr. Uinderer, who met hundreds of them aa he 
came in from Otielle, mentions that many were feinting^ and 
Mm W9n e?8B lying dead by the dda of the road. 
/ 1^ n«i day Mr. Cwwtlkw «wk\^ «<^^t^\ftK«^ i 

J^Acoiiwiawithinthsapaoa^fciw^par^w^^^^V^^'*^. \ 
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, mians extend their linei till more than a mile b 
oooopied; Imi tbe Egbae do the samei and at last 
oQtflank them. For six hours the mnrderons sbife 
has lasted, and eyening is eoming on. The enemy ' 
seems to warer. Can it be that they are giring way ? 
Tea— for see how the Egbas are pooring oat from 
thoee gates; the Dahomians are retreatingi and 
they are in hot porsnii— God has indeed heard the 
prayers of His people, and has sent them deliver- 
ance I 

Could the Abbeokntans hare continued the porsoiti 
there is little donbt that the Dahomian army would 

' haye been destroyed or dispersed. But they were 

exhausted with fatigue and hunger, and they re- 
turned to tbe town, leaving the enemy about two 
miles from the walls, where it was supposed they 
would take up their position for the night 

The Egbas rose at early dawn, and, encouraged by 
success, set off to meet the Dahomians again in 
combat To their surprise they were nowhere to be 
seeo, they had fled, and the only traces they had 
left behind were the headless bodies of near a hun- 
dred poor Cuming people, men, womeI^and children, 

\ whom they had seised as they adyanced on the pre- 

ceding day, and had now mercilessly beheaded, thai 
they might carry the heads away as trophiesi 

It afterwaxda a;gi^;ttami1iuiX ^>ueQL'^EA^i^!«sas^aBA. 
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were alarmed at the unueoal loss they ludmstainedi* I 

and feared to risk a second battle. i 

The Egbas followed them to Isaggai which they 
were preparing to attack and destroy, in rerenge for 
the evil counsel they had gircn theouf Another 
battle ensued, more deadly, it was said, than before ; 
the Egbaa were agun victorious, and rejoiced in 
thus deliyering the Isaggans from a danger they had 
incurred for them; while the discomfited Dahomiana 
hastened back to their own country, mortified and 
enraged, and determined to embrace the first oppor- 
tunity of avenging themselves on Abbeokuta. 

The loss they sustained cannot be accurately 
known, but it is supposed that it must have been 
more than 3,000 killed and 1,000 taken prisoners. 
What a frightful loss of human life 1 WeD might 

Mr. Hindei'cr say, ^ my heart is bleeding for bleeding 

* There could ecarcely have been leei than eighteen hun- 
dred DahomiAoi left elun before the waUe of Abbeokata. 
They were the flower of the army, and were chie^ women, 
who are alwayi placed in the foremoet of their battlee aa mora 
to be depended on. The Abbeokatant had heard thai women 
fimght in the Dahomian army, but would not beUere it ; and ! 

BOW when th^ found it really was eo^ their indignation luew 
BO boundiy and doubtlem helped to urge them on to the piir> 
•uit and to the eeoond battle before Itagga. 

t Kot only had the Itaggant mialed the Dahomiana aa to 
the best point and time of attack, but had purpoeo^ led them 
to eroM the riter at a epot much deeper than the proper 
lording pUoe^ io thai eome of the eddien loel their mmkaii 
hi tlM linr, and awch of tha ammunitinii was spoflt. 
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! Africa 1 Tbiu to aee 8«Ud tn^tcliliig awtj Utoa* 

nnda of immortal noli to a faopelesi etemiQr ; and 

jet this ii onlj one of Al'rica'a many iceuet I" 

And all to satisfy the avarice of Oeso and the 

I savage bravery of bis arm j I* Ob that the gospel 

, , I of peace migbt soon be pnclumed in Dabomejl 

tbat tbe grace of God mi^t change the hearts of 

I I this fierce people, that the men migbt bow their 

I necks to tbe King of kings, and that tbe women, 

I ' tnming with horror from th«r present onuments,-^ 

I might adorn themselves with that **meek and 

qniM spirit, which is in tbe ai^t oi God of great 

price." 

I Ibe women of Abbeoknta showed npon this occ*> 

eion that they were not behind their Amazonian 

neigbbonn in tbe conrags that belongs to woman. 

Not a few of them, dnring the hottest of the fight, 

' regardless of the bnltets tbat were fijing in everj 

direction, emph^ed themselves. In carrTing water to 

tbe tbintj soldiers on the walls, and two of them bad 

' tbe satisfsction of thus relieving a man who^ at ths 

■ Oam WBi alto vrgad on bj Eoaoko of i*goa, asd tke 

ntbn priDcipal (Inv-dMlsr^ froni whoK h« raeatved Uige 

, ptiiikti msd aautaiicN in T»ria«( ««7*. Konko wm m de> 

1 lifted mt tin pco » p«n t U iirhaj th* wUta nMn amtj, tai 

\ ' { of 6Matnjiag AbbMkat*. tbkt, onsr doubtiog the iaoa «l 

Ihi flOhfiK U eetully lad «lnt« fli«d wbea U imkl tkfc 
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time of fhe peneeatioii| had been one of tbe biiterett 
of their foes. 

Mr, Hindereri who was engaged in the same 
errand of mercji and was eonreying refreshment to 
the exhausted chiefs at the south-west extremity of 
the town, told us that as he approached the wall, he 
found the road lined with women. One had a cala- 
bash of water, another some palm- wine, a third some p 
country beer, and others were provided with some ' t 
substantial food. As he drew near, a soldier was 
coming up from the walls. "Where are you going?*' 
cried the women : '^ Into the town,'' was the answer. 
*' I am hungry and thirsty, and tired of fighting.'' 
"What," they exclaimed, "turn your back upon the 
enemy I here is food for you, eat and drink, and go 
back to your post ; but if not, leave yonr musket 
behind you, and we will find some one to take your 
place." Once and again did this happen, as Mr. 
Hinderer rode along. The soldiers ate and drank, 
and, refreshed and encouraged, returned to drive the 
invaders from the walls. 

What a day had that day of battle been for the 

missionaries I In the morning, the remembrance of 

the fate of other towns, and the thought that this 

might be the last day of Abbeokuta ; as the hours 

passed on, the agitation of \]bA m2\mt^ ^m\M.t, the 

imminent danger to ibemw\ve^ %iA\«>^«a etSL^x«5^ 

^•erowdiii^ of terrified ipcoij^* ^^^ ^^ ' ^ 
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eomponnd fiir nccoiir they bftd no meuu of gSrin; 
tbem, tnd the bringing in of wounded Mldienl 
And then the evening, bringing the eonacionaneu of 
ft deliverane* almoot loo great to be believed; a 
eonfoaed miM of joy ud thukfnlneM Koroely 
reslized, mingled with deep diftran for the snfTeringi 
of otben. We do not wonder at the excitement 
they ipeak o^ from which it took them days to 
Tecover. 

We may imagine the joy of (he Abbeokntans at 
thia preaerviktion from miiery and min. Even the 
heathen openly acknowledged that they owed it to 
the God of the CbrisUans ; and they all felt the mia- 
•ionaries to be their tmest bienda. They often also 
•poke with gntitnde of the conial'a visit : " Had it 
not been kt who told na of onr danger, we ahoold 
have taken len notice of it, nor shonld we havo 
repured that email portion of the wall that did ni ao 
much aervice." 

The conduct vi the DahamiBo priaoneis, eapedaOy 
of the women," wu ao violent that the ohiefa talked 
of patting them to death ; but the miasionariea inter- 
eeded, and they were apared. 

^ith what difierent feelings did the Chriatiana of 
Abbeokuta meet oo the following Sunday, the 9th of 
Uardil TtM Kuutt] w& tuBbk^ <jL ■&>ik'<pw*£o>--^ 

"" I If n ii liiir-"-"-'" " 
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Sobbalih were changed into jqj and gladnen; and 
the Psalms most have appeared as though porpoaely 
selected. How thankfnllj could they exdaimi ^ God 
is our refuge and strength, a reatj present help in 
trouble," and how feelingly acknowledge ^I will 
not trust in my bow, neither is it my sword that 
shall helpi but it is Thou that hast saved us from 
our enemies, and puttest them to confunon that hate 
ns. We make our boast in God all day long^ and 
will prsdse Thy name for ever/'* 

And it was a happy coincidence, that by a previous 
arrangement no less than twenty-four adults were 
on that day baptised in the church of Akd — twenty- 
four men and women — ^who had so lately seen what 
earthly warfare was, and were now profcsung them- 
selves ^^not ashamed manfully to fight under the 
banner of Christ crucified" agunst all their spiritual 
foes, *' and to continue Christ's futhful soldiers and 
servants unto their life's end." 

But in the church of Igbein a note of sorrow 
mbgled with the hallelujahs ; for one was misring 
from among them, and they believed lum numbered 
with the dead. This was John Baptist, a com- 
municant whose history must not be passed over; 
butr as it is too long to be inserted heie^ we will 
iB3erv§ it foi the next cbaptai. 
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JOHM BAPntT DABALIT. 



•lilt inkBMi Udcth Bol ft«ia THfts Wi «ht alfikl rfilMlh « tte 



Wb promised our readers tbat in this chapter we 
would giye them some aoooant of John Baptist, and 
we Iiare the greater reason for making it a separate 
history, as we hare more particolars to relate of him 
than we hare been able to collect of the other converts. 

His heathen name was Dasaln, and his heathen 
oocnpation was the purchase of daves in the interior, 
and the sale of them again to the regular dealers at 
Lagos. But oTen the trader in his fellow-men is 
not beyond the reach of Dirine grace ; and before the 
regular establishment of the mission in 1846, this 
man's attention had been drawn to Christianity, 
either by Andrew Wilhelm, or by some of the other 
emigrants. ^ 

^ When the missionaries arrived at Abbeoknta in 

1846, Dasala was among the earliest of those who 
applied for instmetaon, and notwithstanding the 
pioedMS and oppositioa qC bmtnB&c|^> 

A candidate te >M^B(te^ 
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Ood sod Beliil ooald not reign togetlier b bit 
beart| but be was not long in deciding wbibb be 
would serve. His ibrmer trade was now batofbl in 
bis sighti and be determined to sabstitate tbe sale of 
fTovisions at Lagos market for tbat of bis fellow* 
men. Tbis decision inyolTod a conrideraUe pecn* 
niary sacrifice; for daves were at tbat time fetobing 
a bigb price upon tbe eoast| wbile in order to keep 
np tbe supplji tbe Lagos mercbants bad agreed 
among tbemselTes to allow no one to porebase to- 
bacco (tbe cbief article of trade in tbe interior) till 
all the slave-dealers bad taken as mucb as tbey i 

wished. As tbis was generally the whole quantity 
in the market| Dasaln seldom could procure any, 
and was obliged to content himself with less pro- 
fitable merchandise. But be bad learned that 
*^ godliness with contentment is great gain,'* and 
with a heart at ease, could listen to tbe taunts of 
his trayclling companions with a smile ; and, when 
they deridingly asked him where were bis slaves, 
would point to his sheep and goats, and thank- 
fully rejoice in the excnange be bad been enabled 
to make. 

But, after a time, tbe tide most unexpectedly 
turned; in consequence of the vigilance of our 
cruisers^ tbe demand for slaves rapidly decreased, 
Mod tbe Abbeokatan dealen YMnni^ toa^^ \a ^^»^km 

cftbim lia/ cmied to Lagps ^«^ ^^^ '^^"^'^ 
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to poichafle toVaoco as heretofore. Daeala bad now 
in great meaaure the command of the market|^and 
the merchants were glad to dispose of their tobacco 
to him npon fair and reasonable terms. 

It was in rain that the angiy dare-dealers remon- 
strated with them on this point, the onlj answer 
they gave was, ^' We cannot bny your daves, for we 
cannot sell them again ; bnt food we must have, and 
we are glad now to give tobacco for it'' Dasalu 
began to prosper more than in proportion to his 
former losses, — ^the dave-dealers of Abbeoknta, par- 
ticnlarly the Mohammedans, were increasingly exas- 
perated against him, and by bribes and threats and 
misrepresentations, they, after some time, prevailed 
on the chiefo to close the markets in their respective 
towns to any who would not worship IfSa. It was 
one of the first public trials of the new converts, bat 
they were enabled to stand firm, though some of 
them, who were only beginners in the school of 
Christ, would have resented this act of injustice, had 
not Mr. Crowther's Christian arguments and persua- 
sion brought them to a better mind. vBy degrees the 
ehiefr relented, and the Christians were allowed to 
take their places in the markets as usual. 

At the end of two years from his becoming a can- 
didate, Dasalu was bi^tised, and it was by hia ow^ 
request thai be itomvi ^ ^mim A ^<^^^^«^^i^^^^ 
Bm had pmS t^mST^^^ <«^ ^^^ ^tfs»i^« ^^ 
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Baptist, sad probaUy his oboic« of the name wis 
ooonected with some undefined feeling that similarity 
of name produces similarity of disposition.* His 
wife, who had followed in hor husband's footsteps, 
received the name of Martha. 

About this time his father, who was a chief, died, 
and John, fearful lest his conscience should be 
entangled, declined succeeding him in his office. 
His enemies, who continued to watch his eyerjstep^ 
took advantage of his refusal, and when the perse* 
cution broke out in the autumn of 1849 they 
summoned him before the council on a charge of 
contempt for his father and ancestors. He was 
heavily fined, and forced to become a member of the 
Ogboni or secret council, but they seem to havo 
been afraid of taking any stronger measures, and ho 
was spared the sufibrings which so many endured. 
He mofle good use of his liberty and of the prospe* 
rity with which Qoi had blessed him, and spent a 
considerable sum in the succour of those who were 
** hungry*' and *'in prison." He would not set at 
nought the orders of the local authorities, and, until 
they were rescinded,-!- refrained from attending 
public worship ; but he was one of that small liand 

* So6 pf^;« 85. It wit on this Moonnt th.\t one of tbo finl 
hnptiBti} oljactod to tho omim of "ThomM,** lost ho ahoUd 
/Mtais s/ the ismdnUtf oC Om «9QiA^ 

; Pag9 nz. 
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ij j wlio privately Tiidted tbe Igbein misnon-lioiise, and 



^ I tbe tearful nights he passed there in oonyersatibn 

^ : with Mr. Crowther were times of refSteshment and 

I \ sapporL As soon as the public edict was withdrawn, 

^ i at the instance of tbe Obbashomn, be determined to 

brave all the unauthorised attempts against himself 
and his fellow-believers; and be was the first to 
force his waj to Igbein chureb on that Christmas 
day when Mr. Crowther's flock began to re-assemble.* 
';' When the Dahomians appeared before the town, 

H ! in March. 1851. John Baptist was summoned to 

;'ij I asbist in its defence. He was seen to fight bravelji 

11 ! but was among the missing ones when the fight was 

|| over. Mr. Crowtheri who was greatly attached to 

himi went out into the battle-field to search for him 
among the slaini but without success. His brotheri 
howeveTi thought he' recognised his body among 
those headless ones left by tbe Dahomians in the 
bush| and he was mourned for as dead. 
! 1 • In tbe following May, when Mr. Crowther was at 

Badagry, in his way to England, be met with some 
of the Abbeokutans who bad been ^aken prisoners 
by the Dahomians, Hit who, having been redeemed, 
were on their way borne. To bis surprise and joy 
be found from them that John was atill alive, though 
.. , shut up with eighty or ninety others as a ca^^tlve al 

|; Abomey. Mx. Owfii^3a« iwfts^ ^^Sm^^^^^ 



ooald aboat him, and r^oioed in tbe vohiiitary tet- 
UmoDy borne by these keaihinf that had it not been 
for Jobn*8 Christian example and exhortation, gpuk^ 
ing to them oTGhxl, and begging them to pat their 
trust in Him, thej wonld all haye sonk into ntter 
despair. This is not the first time that the Oospel 
has been preached within the walls of a prisoni 

Poor Martha was all this time in great distress; 
she had not only, as she beUered, lost her husband, 
bat was unkindly treated by his fiunily. The eldest 
brother went so far as, after possessing himself of all 
John's property, to giro Martha notice to leave the 
premises, as he did not wish to hare any "book- 
people " there. Her own family were equally op- 
posed, and the missionaries were endeavouring to 
arrange some plan for her, when the joyful tidings 
of her husband's being yet alive reached her, and 
she hurried to Badogry, in the hope of being able to 
jEacilitate bis release. She went directly to Mr. 
OoUmer, who^ knowing that a woman of some im- 
portance named Tinuba (a sister of Akitoye's), then 
residing in the town, was likely to have influence 
with the king of Dahomey, requested her to use any 
means that lay in her power to procure John's re* 
domption. She promised to do so, and it would 
appear that she kept this promise ; for, some time 
Mller, MD English gentleman unaxfectedly met John 
Mt Wh/dMb, and heaxd firamV^ ^ik\*\Ml\MnL 
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liberated bj Geso, becansa of some sapposed eon* 
nection with Tinuba; that he had been sent down 
to Whjdah, with the aasoranoe of his being peifeotlf 
free ; bat that he oonid net leave the place till a 
canoe was sent for him. One was accordingly sent 
the next daj, at the hour and to the spot appointed 
bj John himself; bnt, when it arrived| he was no* 
where to be seen, and the search fixr him by the 
canoe-men was fruitless. 

Since that time Mr. (}ollmer has made repeated 
ill, application to the proper authorities, and has used 

every means in hb power to discover where he is, 
but hitherto without success. The only intelligence 
that has since been received of him has been a sym- 
bolical letter, sent to his poor wife, who still lingers 
at Badagry, consisting of a iton^^ a pieet of charcoal^ 
a p^pp^r-pod^ a grain ofparehsd eom^ and a piece of 
rag. All were tied up in a small piece of cloth, and 
were interpreted by the messenger as follows : That 
he was as Urong a$ a iione^ but his prospects were 
dark a$ charcoal^ that he was so feverish with anxiety 
that his skin was oi hot oi pepper^ and com might 
be parched upon it, and that his clothing was nothing 
but a rag. The only other information that Martha 
.. seems to have been able to gain from the messenger 
was, that be certainly was still at Whjdah; bat 
whether, thooi^ MnoAiSq ^ti^ '^m^ ^sf*» ^o*^^^ 
dstaiMd th«% Va libia \«r^ dL ^N»^ 
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whether hie enenuee an edministeriiig to Mm eome 
dow poison gradually to destroj the powers of mind 
and bodji we know not We do know, howereri 
that God's serrantSi whether at Lagos or Badagrj, 
will not leaTo him nneared for and nnsooght finr; 
and we know that while his enemies may be saying 
that "sorely darkness shall coTor" him, He to whom 
**the darkness and light are both alikoi'' ean by His 
Messed presence, make '^the night to be light aboaf 
His afflicted servant 

We shall end this chapter by a short notice of a 
young woman of Igbore, who was almost drawn 
aside again into heathenism by that same closing of 
the market to Christians of which we have jnst 
spoken. She seems to hare been the only one of 
her family who had been awakened to any religions ( 

concern, and she herself was but a young disciple, i 

for at the time the order was issued, it was only | 

three weeks since she had made up her mind to re* 
nounce idolatry, and had cleared her house of all 
the imagined deities. Akigbogun or Pharaoh,* as he 
was called by the conrerts, the great slaTe<^ealer of 
Igbore, who was also the "master of the market, 
hoped to find her an easy prey, and went to talk witli 
her Ob the sabjeot He reminded her of the loss of 
livelihood which wonld, as he said, inevitably Mow 
Am herpeniiting m ber pseMenl woxi^ iaui^\aa&r 

Pii|slM« 
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^ : I dionuy representing to her that she eoold still w<ff^ 

ship the God of the Christians in her heart, urged 

^i ; her to set np the idob in her housoi and to offer 

' {'. I pigeons to them as an outward service. The poor 

I 1} \ young woman fell into the snare, and thought she 

I ' oonld compromise the matter with her own conscience 

by borrowing a god for the occasion. She wont to 
her sister, who was still a heathen, and, without 
telling her her purpose, procured from her one of the 
sacred calabashes, carried it home, and set it up in 
her house. But Ood had mercy on His weak and 
backsliding servant : the sister, suspecting that all 
was not right, went to Akigbogun, and told him what 
had occurred. Akigbogun immediately proceeded to 
the young woman's house, and, telling her that ha 
had discovered that the idol was not her own, in- 
v; ! sisted on her purchasing some for herself^ and on her 

expiating her offence by offering a sheep instead of 
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the pigeons. But the tormentor had miscalculated 
the effects of this severity. The young woman re- 
called to mind what some of her friends had said of 
\! ' the danger of the first downward step, and He who 

\'' looked on the backsliding Peter melted her heart 

'I I ' ^ also into penitence, and gave her courage to retrace 
her wandering steps. Afraid of remaining in hec 
>// own Koutoe, «h% ^\%»^ ^% \«« vft.^^^ >^?ss^«fi^2\ 
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a beaiheni always treated her with kindnen. Hen 
Akigbogon again visited her, and tried to bring her 
over, bat the only answer he reeeived waSi in the 
figorative language of the Egbas, ** Pharaoh, if yon 
try to make me go where yonr father went,* I shall 
leave yoor town.'' She did S0| settled in another 
districti pat herself nnder regolar instroctioni and, 
growing in grace and strengthened in ifiriti is now 
amonir the ftsndfdatits fiir baotiBm. 

* lliitwomiiaseeiiiilohaTscQBifidKedyMBedfltassstt 
esBbltn of •(mciiaI panlilyMnl* 
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*llnr bMBUAd vpon th« memiAakm vt tiM IWC of Mm OMib.'tac«tt 
6Md tidlnft, UMlpoblMi«|]ipMM: tiMlbfteftth good tkUnftt of fotd, 
ibift poMtohtli MiTotkNi.''— iMUh lU. 7. 

A FURTHER adyanoe into the interior had long 
been the aim of the Committee at home, and the en- 
deAToar of the miarionaries thomselyea, but, hithertOi 
erery application to the Abbeokatan chiefit for per- 
miaaon to proceed thither, had been met with ao 
decided a refusal, that the only course seemed to be 
to wait quietlj till, in the providence of Ood, some 
waj should be opened for the accomplishment of 
their wishes. The Dahomian attack unexpectedly 
opened this way. The conduct of the missionaries 
at that critical timci and under those trying circum- 
stances, had so won the admiration and confidence 
of the chiefis that they w^re eyidently more inclined 
to listen to their requests; and advantage was taken 
of this farourable disposition to renew the proposal 
that Mr. Hindeier should pay a visit to Ibadan« 
The two principal peraona wImm QfQnsan.t ^ 
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road** to Ibadan. When the chieb reodTed tfaii 
renewed message from the missionariea ihej at ftnty 
as osualy objected, on the gronnd that the road waa 
not safe,* and what would the English people think 
if thej shoold consent to his going, and any hann 
diould happen to him? With some adioitnesa the 
messenger met this difficulty by suggesting another, 
and reminding them that it waa **his fathers in 
England " who had bade him go, and what answer 
oould the chiefs send to them if they put any obataele 
in the way? adding, ''and, besides, you know that 
when white men set their minds upon a thing, they | 

will do it" I 

This reasonbg succeeded, and the chiefs consented 
that a messenger should be dispatched to Ibadan, to 
propose a visit from Mr. Hinderer to the chief there, j 

secretly hoping and beliering that the proposal would i 

be declined. Contrary to their expectations and their j 

wishes, the messenger brought back a very cordial j 

invitation ; and as there was now no alternative, the 
chiefs courteously did all in their power to make the 
journey safe, and the reception favourable. Each of 
the two chiefs appointed special messengers of their 

* Thueoiitid«ntioBdoQbU«ttw«igb6ditroii^witlitlMn, 
but Umts wm aBotiMr oo^tDi wm od tar tbtir wUuBg tlM 
mikdoDMrim aol to prootsd laVk ^3bft W\«^m« ^^Sa. ^a^ ^tt<^ 
^^agnem (hal aoj of thab nd^i^^bowim ^bwfiA i^u% ^"^ 
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own to aceompanj him, and thoM firom Saglnatook 
with them the Aki ttaft of office, m a symbol that 
Ur. Hiuderer*! expedition was sanctioned bj the 
government. 

A caravan was on the point of starting for Ibadan, 
and though Hr. Hinderer would have greatlj pre- 
ferred travelling with only his own attendants, he 
thought it better to submit to the delay* and incon- 
venience of a caravan, than to run the risk of 
encountering the Ijebbus, who were, he knew, roam- 
ing about that part of the country in search of 
plunder. 

Mr. Hinderer could not leave Osiclle without 

• • • 

groat regret; he had become much attached to the 
jiCDple, and they to him; but it was evidently his 

work to push on farther, and he knew that Osielle 

. • • • 

would be well taken care ^ for Mr. Hoore, a native 
eatechist from Sierra Leone, was to reside there, and 
it would be occasionally vidted by Mr. Townsend 
and Hr. Smith. 

He started on May 16th, 1851, and the next day, 
•t Atade, the Abbeokutan halting-placef on the 
Ibaclan ixMd, he joined the caravan of travelling 
merchants, who, with a number of '^ rough soldiers" 
as an escort, made up a party of abont four thou- 

* A pwton ttvnX&ng on hotmbaok adght nack Ibadan ia 
two days, tai % 
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mni» On the 18ih they came to a place called 
Otere, where the aoldien became very troubleaomei 
drinking and qnanelling, and exacting money from 
the traveUen. The next day, finding the aoldien 
atill in the same state, and knowing that their con- 
dact would inTolve delay and other aerioos inconre- 
nienoes, Mr. Hinderer resolved to risk the perils of 
the road| and to start by himself^ tmsting to God bt 
protection. His determination gave courage to 
some of the traders, who joined him, and they left 
Otere tolerably strong in numbers, but entirely j 

unprotected. As they trayclled through forest and I 

bush, oyer hill and dale, ** I must confess," says Mr. « 

Hinderer, '* that I sometimes felt uneasy, ahead of | 

•11 the caravan in the midst of the dark lurking* j 

places of our sworn enemies the Ijebbus ; but my ; 

trust was in the Lord on whose errand I was thus 
exposed. About noon we halted, and soon the head- 
man with some soldiers made his appearance. He 
advised us not to continue in the direct rood, as he 
had had fresh intelligence of the Ijebbus, but to turn 
aside into the intricate paths of the himtcrs. He 
gave me six soldiers as a guard, and I proceeded 
onward with them, leaving him and the rest of the 
caravan to follow. After we had travelled about an 1 

hour, the soldiers slackened their \Moe^ looked, m^fv [ 

taions, and I found iboy w«w tn^x^xv-j^Vj V5b% \ 

i^t of one of the xobbctm oa cwi ^f*^^ ^^^"^ \ 
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was frightened also, and crept into the bnsli. TIm 
trouble I had hitherto bad in forcing mj horse 
tliroiigh the entangled bnsh, and over logs of wood, 
was nothing to what I now met with from the ex- 
ceeding narrowness of the path, the straggling under- 
wood, and the overhanging shrubs and branches, for 
which however I was sometimes compensated by the 
delicious fragrance of tlie flowers of this forest. 
About four p.m. the soldiers sat down and refused to 
go any farther. I proceeded with the carriers of my 
goods, hoping to reach some of the Ibadan farms 
before night* falL But we found it would be impos- 
sible, and only went on in search of water, for we 
could scarcely lie down without quenching our thirst. 
It was not till dark that we met with a large dried- 
iip watercourse in the midst of a gloomy forest, where 
however we found a little of last night's rain in a 
small hollow rock in the channeL It was so dark 
that we could scarcely see each other, and we had 
no means of striking a light or making a fire. Hy 
teut also was behind, and we had no alternative but 
to lay ourselves down under the cahopy of heaven^ 
imploring the gracious protection of our Almighty 
Preserver. My situation was very dismal all night; 
all were fast asleep except myself, and the doleful 
yelling of the wMYmiXak ^l ^fioit Vsiw6^\s^ -^^^si^v'^to^ 

■ilence of the dark xAffiBX ^%a wsn^^ ^^^ 
iiAtemipied, •Aded x^A % ^V^ m^ '^j^ ^ 
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Cness. But He with whom is no da?lnie» was nwtm 
After midnight the moon made her appearance, hat 
her pale lamp could find little or no admittance into 
the darkness of the forest" 

At daybreak the party started again, and by nine 
o'clock a.nL reached the ferry over the little river 
Onna, foor miles from Ibadan. Here they halted 
till the chief shoold send his messengers to conduct 
them into the town. These soon arrived, and as the 
party proceeded through the streets, they were joined 
by numbers who saluted them with cheers, and with 
cries of "Oku ewa onna!" a salutation at having 
escaped the dangers of a journey. And Mr. Hin- 
derer found that his anxieties had not been un* 
founded, for the Ijebbus were really in the bush. j 

He was very kindly received, and Abere the head 
chief, lodged him in a small dweUing belongmg to | 

one of bis own people* \ 

Ibodan, like most of the towns in Yoruba, stands | 

on rising ground, on the declivity of a range of hills j 

that run from north-west to south-east It is a large > 

and important town, though not so large or so popu- I 

I 

lousasAbbcokuta; its mud walls beingnot more than I 

ten miles in circuit, and its population being about 
60,000.* Its inhabitants are Yorubans, specially so 
mlledyf and are very diffexcnx tram ^3ub "^Eii^gKiMk ^ ^ 
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AbbeoknU and its neighbourhood. They are less 
inclined to agricoltorei and their delight is in war; 
almost all the chiefs are war-chiefs, and the fieroa 
boldness of the soldiery has procured for them the 
nneniriable name of *' the mad dogs of Ibadan." The 
Ute chief was almost as ferocious as Geso of Daho* 
mej ; human sacrifices were continuallj ofierod hj 
him, and at his death scTenty unhappy rictims were 
slaughtered on his grave* Happily for the cause of 
religion and humanity, he had died about two years 
before Mr. Hinderer's Tisit and his successor, Abere, 
was of a less barbarous disposition. But all the 
higher classes, including Abere himself^ were cruel 
and demoralised, and the chiefs were so firequently 
intoxicated, that irhen Mr. Hinderer visited the 
council on any matter of busmess, they sometimes 
were not able to give him a rational answer. 

There was one exception however to this in an 
elderly chief of the name of AgbakL He was very 
superior to all the rest in morals and in ability, and 
had consequently obtained so muc^ influence that 
even Abere would seldom take any step in opposition 
to this iaitfafal oonnaellor. At Mr. Hinderer's fint 
ooming to Ibadan, Agbaki bad teceived him with ca 
siMxpected and gratifying warmth. cC «£E!fi^ki».««ik^ 
k had • Und << Vairismftfi^ ^n^oB^'^^^ 
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^tidbgH;** and daring his abode there be rendered 
bim essential service in yariooB ways. On one occa* 
non, not long after bis arrivali some Mobammedan 
alaYe-dcalers, wbo wore in great fayour witb Abere, 
appealed to tbe council to bare bim sent out of the 
place, on the plea that '* the white men bad made 
the people of Abbeoknta like womeni* so that they 
no more went out to war." When the matter began 
to be duicassed, Agbaki rose, and boldly answered, 
'* White man shall stop, but yon (addressbg the 
Mohammedans) may leave the town as soon as you 
please, the sooner the better ; bat if you stay, leam 
at least not again to slander a good man.'' 

But it was not all tbe population of Ibadan that 
were fond of war ; the lower classes, the few farmers, 
and indeed all but the chiefs and the soldiers were 
crying out for peace, and longing for some change 
in their present oppressed condition. The ears and 
heart of our missionary, as he passed along, were 
often saluted by such exclamations as these, *' Ood 
bless you and help you I You always speak words 
of peace, but our headmen are for war. Ton must 
eome and help us, white man, for though they will 
not attend to us, they will listen to you." 

Not however all the oppressions under which they 

* llikwMfillMraiVmfcrtuiAtoUmefiNrAraauurknfiUf 
Jbb<( j# /# WM aol IhfM mftmA^ snei tlbi m^oim U iJm 
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groaned ooald destroj tbe gaietj of heart that Is so 
natural to the children of Tomha, and we must here 
relate a little incident that not onlj shows the 
buoyancy of their yonthfid spirits, but gives token 
of a liyeliness of imagination that, when sanctified 
by the grace of Ood, will shine with attractiye 
brightness. 

Mr. Hinderer's abode at Ibadan consisted of one 
small low roonii about six feet long and five feet 
wide, without any window, and with the door open- 
ing into the usual low piasza, of which a piece was 
parted off for his use about the same sixe as the 
inner room* TUs inner apartment served him for 
bedroom, study, eating-room and store-room, and 
the piazxa was occupied by his servant and his 
horse. One day as his servant was opening a 
bundle of grass in the little compound, the seeds 
were scattered on, the ground and were instantly 
attacked by birds of different kind and plumage. 
Some were of an almost dassling bluci some were a 
brilliant red, and among the rest was one little active 
busy bird that fluttered here and there, now darting 
down among the others, and snat<rhing up a seed or 
two, and instantly springing up and fluttering again 
over its conq>anions. 

There had often beea wrai^ ^aSsfls^ \sc>a^ ^s^:«^ 
peeping over ChA Vsw ii^«mX«wAs^'>^^7^^ 
K»uaea faoia tSboM fA\^ TtfAii^^ 
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movements of the white man; bat tbefle birds we!ie 
more attractive even than the stranger, and the 
ehildrcn, clambering to the top of the wall, were 
eagerly watching the pretty group of feathered in- 
truders, when they caught sight of Mr. Hinderer, 
and suddenly disappeared. In a minute after they 
bc.j?an to sing; it was a playful merry ditty, and as 
the birds were the subject of it, Mr. Hinderer went 
out to listen. The children were frightened and 
ran away, but he overtook them, and when he had 
succeeded in quieting their fears, he persuaded them 
to repeat the little impromptu song several times 
over that he mi^ht write it down. We have not 
the words in Yoruba, nor if we had, could we con- 
vey them to our readers with the spirit and anim** 
tion with which they were repeated to us, but the 
toflowing is a rough version of the meaning 9-^ 

There*! the bird of dazxling bint 
That itole from indigo iti hue ; 
And there's the bird that eeeki to Tie 
With the cam-wood's brilliant dy« ; 
But there's the one we Ioto the bes^ 
Better far than all the rert; 
Now it hoTors OTerhead, 
Now it darts upon the seed. 
Then again it upward springi^ 
Fluttering on its buoyant wingi^ 
The funUtmi glandu^ «i \la braairtr^ 
Oh / that's the \Midw«Ao^i>k»\i«iX. 

Daring Mr. Hinderer'i resadeu^ ^ iaM^Ti««S^ 
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•t Ibadan, ne was three timet Tinted hf messengerf 
t from the chief of Ede,* a town two days ftrther to 

, 1 .the north-east The name of the chief was Temi, 

ij : and the purport of his repeated messages was to urge 

the white man to come to his town. Mr. Hinderer 
II • would Tery much have liked to have visited him, 

! particularly as he understood that he was the only 

i . ruler in all that part of the country that had reso- 

lutely set his face against kidnapping. Under any 
1 ! drcumstanoes he would not have been able to do 
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thi& but during the greatest part of the time he was 
at Xbadan he was laid aside with illness, and all the 
answer he could send to Temi was a promise that if 
be returned there, as bo hoped to dO| he would use 
bis be:^ endeayours to risit him. 

Mr. Hinderer left Ibadan on the 3d of October 
1851, to the great regret of all the people, and, as 
our readers wOl readily believe, especially of AgbakL 
The chieb and headmen were unanimous in their 
expressions of earnest hope that he would soon return 
and *'sit down'' among them; and eyeu Oso, the 
fiercest of the war-chiefis spoke of his great disap- 
pmntment that they could not ** hold him fSurt now/' 

Mr. Hinderer on his part oould not leave them 
^without soROW. The vice and wickedness be had 
mm aiidlkMidii\Sybt«Bi^^dEMm 
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Tjing love and IdndnesSi and, u ha liimaelf uju, 
^African affection binds rerj cloeelj/' 

Soon after this Mr. Hinderer was obliged to oome 
home to England on account of bealth ; he has now 
retomed to Africa; and we hope soon to hear that 
he has been permitted to take up his abode again at 
Ibadan. We shall be looking out to hear of the 
receptionofthe** good tidings "there; andeqpedally 
to find that the aftctionate and faithful Agbaki may 
indeed oave accepted the message of ^peace" and 
^salration" that Mr. Hinderer is pririkged to 
••publish.'' 
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ABBBOKOTA 8CHOOL8— MB88AOE8 FBOK Vmxn 

CHIBF8— Tisrr or comkaxdbr fobbbs. 

• Whttoomr tky hMi flnddhto 4a» «• it irllh IhjBiiht."— Bedtf. fab Ml 

Thb pennisBimi giyen to Mr. Hinderer to visit 
Ibadan, was not the onlj fruit of the increased con- 
fidence felt at Abbeokuta in the white men. It 
seemed as if the chieb had saddeni j been awakened 
to the importanoe of having their children properly 
educated, and no sooner had the excitement of the 
Dahomian attack a little subsided, than thej came 
forward, intreating the missionaries to take both sons 
and daughters to live entirelj with thenu Mr, 
Townsend already had several children living in his 
house, whoee expenses were paid by friends in Eng- 
land, but so urgently did the chiefs press him to 
1 admit their own children, and so impc^rtant did he 

V firal the matter to be, that he was induced to increase 

\' his number to twenty-four, trusting that He who 

had thus so evidently influenced the hearts of the 
J, ohie& to send their ohildren, would not &il to sui^l^y 

Um with meaia tm 1i!bi&t w\E^ni^ 
la tU BSiiyB igkni uA^ii^ ^a-^ ^mi^ «^^ 
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Bfr. Mid Un. Smith teceired twelve into their owa 
hoiin ti Ikija, and ire will not donbt that in both 
cusos nor tniiuonariea will find that their oonOtlcnce 
bu not been in rain. 

There were eome interesting children in the Ikija 
Bcbool. One of these waa Temiwaaome, the same 
little captive boy from Ab^ki that wo apoke of in a 
former chapter,* as brought hj Ogubonita, in hie 
new white cloth to the chapel at Iliija, when fint 
opened in IStlT. Tho little fellow bad for lome time 
attended Mr. Townsend'a day-uhool at Aki, but 
having mot will on accident and becoming icrioQAljr 
ill, Ogubonna prevailed on Mr. Smith to receive 
him. lie soon recovered, and is become a nice livel/ 
intelligent boy, making good progress in learning, 
and is generally the teacher of tho alphabet clasi in 
the adult Suudn/ scliool.f 

Une of tho little girls is Ommoniye ; she is Ogu- 
boona's own dauglilcr, but her mother having died 
some time before, she had been living at one of her 
fiitLcr'a farms, and having no one to control her, 
hod become half wild. It required a little msnoge- 
ment lo bring her into regular habits, and to accus- 
tom her to some degree of restraint ; but bj degreoa 
Mrs. Smith succeeded, and found her to be a clever 
and amiable child. She was eleven jean old when 
Snt Mlmitted, anl donot ^^ ^ 
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elapeedi before Hr. and Un. Smith left for England, 
the had learned to sew very neatly, oonld read with' 
fluency all the books translated into her own tongiie, 
including the epistle to the Romans, some of which 
she appeared to understand, and had so far mastered 
the English language as to be able to read her own 
Terse when a chapter in the English New Testament 
was read in turn, at the morning family worship.* 
Her great ambition was to possess an English Bible, 
and she worked so hard at her lessons to gain the 
required proficiency, that for a time her health was 
mfiected. 

When, early in 1852, Mr. and Urs. Smith were 
preparing to visit England, Ogubonna one day camo 
to the mission-house, evidently with his mind full of 
some subject of great interest This proved to be 
an earnest request that they would take his little 
Ommaniye to England wiih them. It was in vain 
to tell him, in general terms, that the thing was im- 
possible ; he must know the separate reasons. I'he 
child's discomfort in a foreign land, the embarracs- 
ment and responsibility of the charge, the expense 
that the scheme would involve, were all mentioned 
to him ; but some he could not enter into, and the 
others were of no account in his eyes. Mr. Smith 
then mentioned the probability of the climate being 
loo odd for her, and of her not surviving tne severity 

•lathe 
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of a vortLem winter. ThU ■taggvnd Um fiir » 
moment, bot after a ihort paow he replied that not 
even tliia would alter hia wish, Aiat his child mnit 
die Bomewbere, and it mattered little whether it 
Khould be in England or in Abbeoknta. At laat 
JIt. Smith told him plainly that each a itep wonld 
be contrary to the inlea of the Church Uinionary 
Society. Thia lilenced the chietj thou^ it did not 
■atisfy lum, and as a tort of eompenutioD it wai 
agreed that during Ur. and Hra. Smith'i abeenee 
the child thonld remab in the miuion-honM nnder 
the care of Mrs. King, whose hosband lias the charge 
of the district aa catechist, till If r. Smith's return. 
Three other children are also, at the urgent request 
of their friends, left nnder the charge of Ur. and 
Urs. King ; one is our yoong friend Temiwonome ; 
another is Temi, son of the war-cbief Sokenu ; and 
the third is a daughter of Atamballa, the chief of 
Ikreeku. 

Before we leave the district of Ikija, w* must 
mention an inteiesting instance of that eager desire 
manifested generally by the oouverte to bring othere 
to the knowledge of God. Our readers will r»- 
mcmber Saaannah Eut^* one of Mr. Muller's early 
conrcrts, who so meekly and stedfastly endured as 
teeing Him who is iuTltible. She lived in the town 
of Ik^B, and consequently belonged to Ur. Smith*! 
• FligM 149 BMl 174. 
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congregation. One Sunda^r morning a heathea 
{ I woman eame to her to ask some questions abont the 

market Susannah replied that as it was the Lord's 
dajy she could not enter upon worldly business, but 
begged her to call again the next morning. The 
woman turned to go away, when Susannah, suddenly 
recollecting herself, said ** Suppose you stop and go 
with me to GM's house." The woman hesitated for 
a moment, but then replied that she could not go to 
Gk>d'8 house with all the heathen ornaments and 
charms with which her arms and feet were covered. 
1 '* Do not mind them^ " answered Susannah, ** they 

; need not hinder you, nobody will observe them." 

While this discussion was going on, another C!hristian 
woman came up, and exclaiming, ** Tou cannot go 
to GM's house with all those things upon you," so 
1 discouraged the poor woman, that she decided not to 

go. But Susannah would not be so easily con- 
quered. She returned again to the charge, and at 
last succeeded in prevailing on the woman to accom- 
pany her to church. She was astonished at all she 
^ saw and heard — ^the attention and devout behaviour 

^ of the people, and the words of our beautiful Litnrp^, 

struck her with admiration ; but when Mr. Smith 
€am»«>ced hi. Mrmoo, her attentiM wm riretted, 
t) and, as he proceeded, shAwaa KMBL^ViKMs^^K^ 

^ // ooa ornamffikt tatti liiwik vM^im^ »^ v^^ ^ 
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die liod disencumbered herself from all. Within ft 
fortnight she became a candidate for baptism and a 
regular attendant at the Sunday-schooL Some little 
time after this, Mrs. Smith, observing her to be much 
depressed, inquired into her family and her circum* 
stances, and found that her depression arose from 
having, while yet a heathen, pawned her little girL 
This is a very common practice among the heathen, 
and it was not till Christian truth began to influence 
her mind that she felt the evil or the sin of such a 
practice. It appeared that some time before, having 
an unexpected demand for a sum equal to about five 
shillings of our money, she attempted to borrow it, 
but could only do so by putting her child in pawn. 
From that timo she had continued to pay as much r 

as threepence a week as interest, and had in this 
way repaid the original sum over and over again, ; 

but she could not raise the required amount in one ■ 

sum, and thus the poor child remained in pawn, and j 

the interest continued to be paid. We need scarcely 
add that Mrs. Smith soon took measures for her 
daughter to be restored to her. 

The estimaUon in which the white men were 
already held at Abbeokuta continued to extend in 
the countries round. In the summer of 1851 the 
ebkf of Ife, » town tlxteft Avj» Vo ^3b» ««i*. <»^ i^bbeo- i 

tuts, aent to propoee mi xaiv»\!«M»«s»^'^^™»^ «A. ^ 
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request tliat minicmaries might go ami reside fherOi 
) And this request was the more remarkable, as Ifi 

has always been the stronghold of idolatry. All the 
I deities are said to have come from thence ; the sun 

and the moon rise there again after having been 
' buried in the earth ; and all the human racoi white 
as well as black, were originally created at Ifd. It 
} must then have been a strong impulse that led this 

I ehief to send for Christian teachers. Later than this, 

the chief of Eetu, a large town with a population of 
{ 10,000, sixty or seyenty miles to the south-west of 

Abbeokuta, requested a visit from Mr. Crowther ;* 
and the intreaties of the chief of Ijaye, two days to 
the north, containing 40,000 inhabitants, were so 
wrgent, that in August 1852 Mr. Townsend visitod 
the place, met with a very cordial reception, and 
made arrangements fior the future establishment of a 
mission there. 

Mr. Crowther had returned to Abbeokuta about a 
month before, to the delight of **a host of friends'' 
who came out to welcome him ; and to the thankful 
joy of his own heart for presenratiou and many bless* 
ings since he had left it in April 1851. He was 
accompanied by his son, Mr. Samuel Crowther, and 
byMr.Macauley, a catechist from Sierra Leone; and 
the medical knowkdfj^ thib ioci&Rst ^ '<^M«fe ""^^^ 



^ iMiiir MMwala tBMnSSniBi ^QdpX "^^ 
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Acquired in England was no small comfort to tbe 
converts, who hitherto in times of sickness had been 
precluded from seekmg any advice, except that of 
the missionaries, as the babbalawos were the only 
persons among the natives who understood anything 
of medicine, and they of course mingled with it their 
own heathen charms and ceremonies. 

We must not omit to speak of a viat paid to 
Abbeokuta at the end of 1851 by the late lamented \ 

Commander Forbes. He was sent by Her Majesty's \ 

Government to make a treaty with the chiefs, and to ^ 

render them any assistance which his superior know- ( 

ledge and experience would enable him to do, in the ^ 

expectation of a renewed attack from the Dahomians, | 



which Oezo had positively threatened. Capt Forbes 
threw his whole mind into the budness, and his own i 

descriptions are so animated, that in giving an 
account of his proc^dings we shall chiefly make use 
of his own words. He writes >— 



"Aki, Abbeokata, Nor. IS, 1851. 
*^I arrived here on Thursday the 13th instant, 
having been met at Awoyade by the Rev. Messrs. 
Townsend and Smith, and the gentlemen of the 
Wesleyan mission, at the head of at least one hundred 
and fifty Africans in European costume, and many 
of iJitfiD on horseback. The scene was moat interest* 
kjgi Mod exceeded mj m» ^MkM. 
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i On Friday, Sagbua and aevenl other ohiefk called 09 

i me.'' 

j - ** On Satnrdaji a gathenDg of the hoTBemen and 

j aoldien came to perform the oeremonj of * meeting/ 

and a moat interesting sight it was, being parti- 
cularly novel in this part of Africa. Horsemen in 
gaudy dresses, on horses showily caparisoned, were 
gallopping about in a coiifused manner ; the whole 
art of the rider being displayed in making his horse 
Idcky rear, and demi-Tolt as often and in as small a 
•pace as possible. Meanwhile the chiefs assembled, 
and at noon came to the house." 

Captain Forbes then goes on to state the int)ceed« 
ings of this meeting between himself and the chiefs. 
He told them that the Queen of England, desirous to 
aasist those who had given protection to her subjects, 
had sent him to Abbeokuta to teach them how to 
protect themselves. He went on to give them some 
advice on this point, and ended by saying; *' Abbeo- 
kuta must not be destroyed. Let the Egbas fight 
weU ; your country is under the protection of Qui ; 
thanks to the missionaries who have tau^t many of 
you the power of Ood. Egbas, protect yourselvesi 
and the Almighty Ood will guard you." 
The chieft were, as may be supposed, delighted 
I with this address^ tha] 'mEOi!^ ^i^sttSut^N^aa^^a^^^^ 
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was no Iravado, no gesticidationi no nselcn expies* 
nonH, but they evidently said wliat they intended^ 
and nothing more.'' He afterwards obeerves, *'I 
eannot of conrEe describe Abbeokuta; bnt I am f 

perfectly surprised at all I see. The surrounding 
country is beautiful and cultivated; the town im« 
mense and picturesque, scattered and clustered 
among granite hills. The walls, — ^none of the best, 
—of mud, and extending over a drcumierenoe cl 
fifteen miles, are impossible to fortify." 

*' The Egbos arc a nation of farmers, and with tho 
blessings of peace would become traders ; but that 
which calls on Great Britain to make a bold attempt 
to save Abbeokuta is, that within its walla ar» 
several hundred people who are Christians. Indeed^ 
the missionary accounts I have read did not convey 
to me BO sufficient a reason as my own eyes havo 
witnessed.'' 

*"' — -rtnld not have been a more fitting persoa 

• •- li^nrbes; the warmtb 
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Abbeokntanii wlio liad never seen anjililng of (ho 

I ' kind befinra. He 8nperintended the repair^of the 

wallfl M fSw M WM practicable^ inatmcted the people 

in aereral other arta, and by his kindness, energyi 

and seal| won fioin Uiem ml, we are told, ** a respect 

almoet amounting to admraticn/' 

I He was very anzions to remain with them till the 

question of conquest or defeat should be decided ; 

but was summoned to other duties on the coast ; and 

It was not long before his friends in England were 

called upon to mingle their own regrets with thoee 

_ of the Abbeokutans at his untimelj death. 

Whether the king of Dahomey was moved by the 
j remonstrances sent to him from England, or alarmed 

at hearing of the preparations thus made by the 
Egbas to receive him, or whether any other cause 
prevented him, we do not know ; but after having 
been kept in anxious suspense fi>r several months, 
the Abbeokutans ilound that Geao had, at least far 
that year, relinquished his intention cf attaokirtg 
them, and we trust he will never be penaittediD 
wt hii thrtftt t'lt^ 4F* ^i *Vn ii ^ 
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Thib passage was quoted by Mr. Vaa Cooten in 
one of his letters when speaking of the discourage- 
ments at Badagry, and it is so appropriate to tho 
whole course of the missions there, that we havo 
placed it at the head of this chapter. 

The Badagry missionaries had, indced| need to 
remember that the blessing is promised to the faith' 
ful ioweTf for while at Abbeokuta every attempt at 
cultivation seemed to prosper, at Badagry it has 
pleased God to withhold the increase, and it has 
continued as to spiritual things in the same barren 
unproductive condition as when we left it in 1846 ; 
and neither Mr. OoUmer, Mr. Smith, nor Mr. Van 
Cooten, who, either alone or conjointly, havo 
laboured there from that time, have been permitted 
to see any satisfactory fruit of their spiritual labours. 

In external things there has been an evident im« 

* provement through the influence of the missionaries. 

Their steadfast and consistent conduct won for them 

MtUcbment of some and ibib i«s<s«Qt of all tho 
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chie&i whfle the people generally have from the 
first considered them as their friendsi and have 
always deprecated their remoral as the greatest 
Dusfortnne to the place. A taste for agricultorei 
too, has been awakened among some of the people. 
BithertOy though the soil is productiTei cultivation 
had been wholly neglected : the slave-trade seemed 
to many a more easy and profitable way of living, 
and some Sierra Leone emigrants who had attempted 
to plant* their land were discouraged by their crops 
being stolen. But the garden the missionaries made 
in their own compound, their persuasion, and the 
distribution of small prizes, had an extraordinary 
effect Woods, in which many an unhappy fugitive 
had been hunted and kidniq;ipedy were cleared and 
planted; some of the heretofore neglected plains 
were now covered with beautiful cattle, and the 
neighbourhood of the town began to assume quite a 
different appearance. 

Among the chiefs by whom the minionaries were 
received with the most kindness was Akitoye, the 
^x-king of Lagos, who was now residing at Badagry, 
and his friend Mewu tbov chief of Mo, who w2lh 
a constancy not often fiMmd among uncivilised 
people, had fixr twenty-three yean dung to him in 
weal and m WQa) tiA iD«net ^sMnNM^\kas ^s^^^^'^tks 



•bd com* to wWift iSt1i*^MBl ** "^ "^^ ^ 
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tng in his kindness to the missionaries ts in 
attachment to Akitoye, he was regular in his attend- 
ance at Divine worship, often remained behind to 
talk over the subjects that had been brought before 
him, and seemed not far from the kingdom of Ood.* 
But superstition and early prejudices, and perhaps 
the fear of man, keep him still in chains. Four of 
his young relations have been in turn committed to 
the missionary's care, and received into the boarding* 
school ; and perhaps, through their means, strength 
may yet be given to this kind and friendly chief to 
burst through every bond and throw himself at the ji 

foot of the cross. Akitoye now and then attended 
the Sunday services, as did several of the other 
chiefs, and even Possu, who for a long time showed 
himself most unfriendly to the mission, was latterly 
often to be seen there. The average attendance 
was about 150, including the Sierra Leone peopl0^ 
and 30 l)oys in the boarding-school ; but the number 
ailways was considerably increased when a caravan 
hom Abbeokuta happened to be in the town ; and it 
oilcn refreshed the missionary to observe the intelli- 
gent countenances of s«)me of these people and their 

• At the time of the Church Miationary Jubilee in 1S49, 
J/#fnt WM at Moy and could not attend the lenrioea^ hoi 
isring been at ehureh en Ihe ^vtMdui^^ Sanday, when Mr. 
Bmiib gure Dotioe of It i«d eiv^Mn«dL \Na v>nv"^.\A vnX'vw ^ • . 

iii«sdaroawr««sasa€«lnVa\i«kVi^i^ii«^li«^ ^ ^ 
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devout attentioii to the eerrioe, and to see iLem at 
erciy leisure moment studying their primers, which 
were their inseparable companions on a journey as 
wen as at home. 

The boarding-school was the most encouraging - 
portion of the mission. Besides Mewu's four boys, 
Fossu had sent his son, and Akibode, the chief priest 
of ^£b^ also had two there. All were tractable, well- 
bebayed, and intelligent; but more than this wo 
cannot as yet say of any of them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith landed at Badagry in January, 
1848, and Mr. GoUmer, whose health had for some 
time required a change of climate, took adTantage of 
their arrival to pay a visit to England. Neither 
the chiefs nor people were of course able to appre- 
ciate the value of his indefatigable spiritual labours 
among them, but their conduct at his departure and 
on his return showed in a very gratifying manner 
the estimation in which he was personally held. On 
the motuing of his embarkation in April, 1848, several 
chiefs came to pay him a visit, and to wish him a safe 
voyage, bringing a sheep or fowls or yams as presents^ 
and among others was hb fohner opponent Possu. 

Mewu brought him a bullock and a bsg of yams^ 
^ to make," as he said, ** soup on the salt water, that 
be might noi toqjftX \aml* k2D^fs<^^ \«8i!w>sa.^M»i- 
•soger witb \na p!Ll.\iwi«i %\»& A ^«^'*^'^^^ 
ikiewd^ and Oi(a *ai!L iiii«^6«^^ ^^ 
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bad three days before sent a confidential agent with 
a diver-headed stafi, and with orders not to retnm 
till he had seen Mr. Gollmer and Mr. and Mrs. 
Townsend (who were going with him to England) 
safe on board. The man, on his arrival, delivered 
up his badge of office to Mr. Gollmer, and onljr re- 
samed it in order to attend him to the beaoh in 
proper form. 

The greeting was as warm when he retomed in 
March, 1850. The people crowded down to the 
beach to welcome him ; some of them insisted on 
liftiDg him out of the canoe, and on the heads of 
some and on the hands of others he was carried a 
good way ap the beacL 

But the missionaries longed to see some signs of 
spiritoal life among those for whom they were spend- 
ing their strength. A few of the Torubaus gave 
some evidence of this, and about twenty were at 
different times baptised,* but among the Popo part S ' 

of the population all continued dark and dead. ;i • 

* One of the l>aptised was a wife of Akibode, the ehief-prieei 
of Ifa. She had diligently wonhipped the twenty-one palm 
nnti, and the lixteen piecea of iron, which, soapended on a 
piece of wire, represented the god Ila ; and aa diligently had 
she endeaTonred to propitiate Yenuya^ the goddess of brooks i, 

and riTerSy hut found no satisfiMtioa firom either. She had ' 

iMaitl of OlorCUi, the god of heaven, and had Ustened earnestly ( 

to Mr. OoUmer, while he declared (kd*t vuniihment on tha } 

knpeniteni, and Hit willmgieia to nw^^ wa»t%. \;\«a. * 



Air. Smith earner she watchad to leaMV* ^^t.»%^ii«^ ^^. 
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I 

{ DuriDg Mr. Gollmer's abaenoe, Mr. Smith's anxie^ 

WM most ftrongly excited by the question brought 
before the House of Commons in 1849 as to the con- 
tinuance of the cruising squadron in the Bights, for he 
knew that if it should be withdrawn, there would no 
longer be any safety for himself and his brother mis- 

! nonaries, nor the English merchants, nor even for 

the Sierra Leone emigrants, of whom there are sere- 
ral thousands* in the country, and who, as British 
subjects, haye a just claim to British protection. 

None but those on the spot can fully estimate the 
important service that squadron has rendered to 
European misMonaries and merchants, to the emi- 
grants, and to the natives themselves. The happy 
decision of the question on the side of justice, hu- 
manity, and sound policy, was received with joy and 



fomid lie did, her heart wm mdted, and after doe inttnie- 
turn ebe wae bapiited, af well af her mother, and the two tona 
ef her husband, who were in the achooL Akibode himself 
appeared to be seriously seeking the way of aalTation; he gare 
vp sacrifietng to Ifi^ regnlarlj attended the Sundaj senrioe% 

i ianied with some earnestness on the subjeot^ and it had been 

at hb special request that Mr. Smith had bi^>tised his boys at 
the same time as the wile. Bat Satan held him fiMt» and at 

! the destruetion of the town he resumed his saerifioes^ priYatefy 

t wmaowd his wile and childrso fttm the misskm-prsmisss^ 

where he had phiced them lor maantj, and took them we 

! know not wluth«r,foW\uuk^w««t\«eaVMK^^ 

iHndf^edt in ^aAaiBrj, 
•fths large 
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thankfulness not only hj EoropeAns, bat bj the 
people of Abbeoknta and the neighbouring towns, 
and even by the more peaceable of the inhabitants 
of Badagrj. Eoeoko, OezO| Domingo, and their 
dave-dealing allies, would of course have rejoiced in 
a contrary result. 

Even as it was, the Badagry misnonaries con- 
*tinued to be frequently exposed to alarm and danger 
from the conflicting elements both within and with- 
out the town. On these occasions, they used their 
utmost endeavours to restrain the angry passions of 
the opponents, and although sometimes a whole day 
would thus be consumed in a " palaver," they had 
the comfort of being generally successful, and of 
thus preventing the effusion of blood. 

One of the disputes of this kind that occurred 
while Mr. Smith was residing there, arose between 
Akitoye and some of the Badagrian chiefs. Mr. 
Smith, hearing of it, went to Akitoye, and found 
him sitting in state among bis troops. The main 
road that led to his house was lined with warriors 
seated on the ground on either side, with their mus- 
kets in their hands, and so close to each other that 
Mr. Smith had some difficulty in making his way 
between the rows. The narrow streets that crossed 
ibis road were filled with women and girls, dancing, 
sbontiDgf and exciting the men U> ^vc Vj ciXKia?^^ 
tODga in praise of Akitoye tnii 'Vsia 1JK«^ «A 
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eonnting tbeir former deeds of valoiir. It wiui o 
ttrange and stirrbg scenoi not often to be wiineioed 
hj an European. Mr. Smith's mediation had the 
deared effect, and the gong that was to have been 
employed in summoning to war, now gave out the 
notes of peace, to the joj not onlj of Hr. Smith him« 
■oU^ but of the great majority of the inhabitants. 

Such things were continually occurring, too often* 
for us to B^eclfj ; but our friends were enabled to 
commit themselves and all their concerns into the 
hands of Him who had placed them there; they 
knew that Jehovah reigneth, and that if God were 
tor them, it mattered little who were against them. 

Twice in the autumn of 1850, the significant 
token of a faggot, bound up in a particular way, was 
sent to Mr. Oollmer to warn him that his house was 
to be set on fire ; and during the latter part of 1850 
and the beginning of 1851, he and Mrs. Grollmer 
were subject to continued alarms of war and con- 
flagration. 

At last, in June, 1851, the long smothered enmity 
between Akitoye and Mewu on the one side, and 
Koeoko and his allies on the other, burst forth afresh, 
and Mr. Oollmer's attempts at mediation proved 
unavailing. The town wea %ltadkMi^%Sk^^2»k vsisem^ 
that followed caxinot\»a«w«ciA. T2t«^^s^^^'^ 

<»Pp08ing para^a tiUMa \ft «w^ ""^^^ 

town itaelf in ftasii«»— l3ub 
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<ibildren, who ran about in all directionfl| and aeyeral |j 

hundreds of whom took refuge in the miasion-com- |f j, 
pound, — ^were enough to appal the atouteat heart 

Some of the poor people crowded into their canoea '\\ 

and tried to cross the Ossa to the opposite shorey but i; 

manj of the overladen boats were upset. In the i', 

afternoon a quantity of gunpowder exploded with a }[ . 

terrific noise, and had not the mis&on-house been U \ 
strengthened with new timber during the preceding 
week, it must have been shaken to the ground. 
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Before night the greatest part of the town was burnt ;'^ 

to the ground. In the morning the fight was re- 
newed, the eastern part of the town was set fire to^ 
and nothing escaped the devouring element but the 
two mission-premises, and the chief part of Mr. 
Hutton's factory. All this time Mr. Gollmer was ill 
and unable to walk or even to stand, and could only 
giVQ instructions from the window. The catechista 
and others connected with the mission were greatly 
frightened, and urged him to retire to the beach for 
safety, but he felt, as he says, *' that I was at the 
post where Ood had placed me, and I must not 
desert it withoat plain and special orders. He knows 
I am here, and I know and believe His arm is not 
shortened. So in faith I committed myself to our 
coveDMBt Ood, and resolved to await the issue 
Blessed be Gkxl for His faiChluineaa Vn t^^« me^ it ! j ' 

tbia time of need, grace sufEidenl to ^ ^iV 
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During the Temaander of 1851 all was confnnon 
and rain. The Abbeokntans sent eight hnndied 
men under Sumoi, the Obbashorun, to the succour of 
Akitoye, and, bj one partj or the other, towns and 

I Tillages on either side of the Ossa were destroyed 

without mercy. 

The affair at Lagos, on the 26th of Decemberi 
1851, and the restoration of Akitoje to his lawful 
authority there, happily put an end to this miserable 

i state of things, and there seems to be some hope that 

the peace which was then established with the 

j neighbouring tribes may be a permanent one. Even 

the restless and marauding Ijebbus, of whom we 
have so often had occasion to speak, sent to the 
English resident at Lagos to propose a treaty of 
peace. The symbolical letter by which this pro- 
posal was conveyed is so curious that we shall pre- 
sent our readers with an engraving and a description 

I of it. Certunly we should not have discovered the 

I meaning of the symbols unless we had had the 

explanation, and we doubt whether any of our readers 
would have done so either. 
1st The cowries — there are fiiur times two; this 

I mean that there are four comers of the earth 

I an peopled, and that among them the Ijebbua 

and Lagoa Y^o^% VK% ^aM^ ^^s^^s^ 
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those ports, and mMU tlut the Ijeblm and 
LftgoB peopla naed to be fnondi «tid pl«jr tog** 
tlier. 
Srd. Tbn next two eowriw oam[det« the fint 

■entence, of being oo*. 
4th. The plum-like k«niel of the fridt oalled 
" oeson" mevu, " What is good lor me it good 
for you." 
£th. The long block bean ia a kind of ipioe oaQad 
" cree" and meana, " Do not make » fool of tM^ 
and I will not moke a fool of ;fon." 
6Ui. The rest of the cowries, with their hem 
the B&me waj, and the two other kemela, 
mean, " Let oa go on straight ; let n* play 
together, and what it good for yon it good tor 
mo." 
. The proposal was gladly accepted, peace waa 
established, and we eameatlj hope that it will not 
be of so fragile a natore as the rictttrmt on which 
the letter was stnmg. 

The advantages d peace with the Qebbna ar* 
immense to the whole of the interior ; the Ogiln is 
open, the roads are nnmolested, and traders and 
trarollers can safely pass and repass. Christians 
should arise and take advantage of this favonrable 
moment for oairying the light of the goapal for and 
wide. 
ia Jfiuvli, 1653, Ur.Qoamnvaum&titUcsa^ 
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which 11 now the chief minionarj gUdon on the 
coast Badagry remuns nearly in roina ; a few of 
its inhabitants have retnrned and xebnilt their 
hoQses, bat it is a mere Tillage, and there is only a 
catechist residing there. 

We most not finally leave Badagry without a 
short tribute to the memory of one of the most 
devoted of God's servants that have ever left their 
native land on a message of mercy to a fallen world. 
We mean Mr. Van Gooten. He arrived at Badagry 
in March, ISSO, with Mrs. Van Cooten, bnt like Mr. 
Miiller, of whom his coarse strongly reminds as, 
had been called to part with her a few weeks after 
their arrival The whole of the missionary party 
at Badagry were attacked with fever in that spring ; 
Mr. Van Gooten himself soffered severely with it, 
and while he was too ill to minister to her, Mrs. Van 
Gooten was, on May 18, taken from the evil to 
come, leaving behind her the testimony from all who 
knew her, that ^ she indeed walked with God." 

It was some time before Mr. Van Gooten reco* 
vered from his illness, and fixxm the shock this 
nnexpected loss had been tq him ; bat as soon as he 
was able to go ont, he set abont the work (3od had 
given him to do. Ss knowledge of medicine gave 
him aooQsa Into ^MtaamiRV&^TKa^ <&a«ac««»^>«2^ 
been doMd apin^\fliiK«Ji\-^^««t^^'^ 
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vlonr wliam lie lored. For a time, Uf eaneil 
appeals, coming at they did warm from Us own 
heart, seemed often to reach the hearts of others; | 

but as &r as the hmnan eje can see, all these 
impresaons were as the eaxly dew thai passeth 
away, and we hare no OTidenoe thai any soal in 
Badagrj was oonyerted to (3od hj Us instromenta- ; 

lity. His principal work, however, was among the | | 

towns and villages around, both on the north and on ^ • 

the sooth of the Ossa. Though the people are 
chiefly Popos, they are far less degraded than those 
of Badagry. He was always conrteonsly, and gene* 
rally kindly received, and it was seldom that his 
afiectionate and tender appeals were listened to 
without emotion. They often told him they had 
never heard such things before, and begged him to 
ojme again and tell them more, and he says, ^ It 
pains my heart to think it may be months or even h 

yearb betore they again hear the message of salva- i 

tion. I cannot tell you the deep sorrow mat mis 
my heart when they ask, as many do, *How can 
we find the way if we have none to tell us?"' 

Mr. Van Cooten's last excursion was along the 

southern shore of the Ossa, where, as we have before 

said, there are many towns and large villages between 

the river and the sea. He was not well when he set 

cai; but the move than moil taxt«teMa kA tha 

people Mriibig piobaU J £eqa ^ «ii^ ^«» wM ri>» » 
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fervencj of manner, beguOed Urn on from TlHage to 
TShgOi till his strength entirely gave waj, and after 
a day of acnte soffering at Porto Novo, he returned 
in a canoe to Badagry. Here, on the 18th of Haioh 
1S51| he fell asleep, fall of '* thanksgiving to God for 
haying permitted him daring the few months of his 
Mjoam in Africa to make His name known to thou- 
lands ;" some of whom, we trnst, thoagh anknown 
to man, may yet be his crown of rqjoidng in the day 
ofthe Lord Jesos. 

A few extracts from the letters of this devoted man 
of (3od will be acceptable to oar readers. 

Writing soon after the death of his wife, he says: 
**! am now alone, and I desire to give myself to the 
work before me, and to have the void that is left in 
my heart filled with sapreme love to Gk>d and to IBs 
work. I feel I am onworthy of the hij^ and holy 
trnst reposed in me by the Committeei bat it will be 
my aim to carry oat their viswB as fiur u I have grace 

I and ability to do so.'' 

{ In a later letter he says, ^Dr. ErapFs letter to 

the Committee wanned my heart; I pray that the 
Christian pablic may reqpond^to his appeal, and fiir> 
nish men and means for so noUe and glorioos a 
work. I ihoald like to go half way and meet him. 
Ihava afredbA«£i»!^miiifii«di^Vtfl«^>^^ 

mat AfckaVa\imo*wak«j^«^^««^^^ 
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ftranger and a pilgrim fiom iaj to daf. I lunre one 
great objeot at heart— the salvation of the eons of 
Ham. So that I maj but be naed in thii work, I 
am oontent to be like mj Savioiiri and not have 
where to laj mj headw" • - 

And in a letter written only Ibor dftys before bo 
set out on hia last expedition^ and when he was 
ripening fast for glorj, he says, ** I oan tmly say I 
praise Qod for putting the desire into my heart thus 
to spend and be spent in His sendee. Now I see 
why I was left alone, why I was tried in the furnace. 
Silver to be fit for use must first be purified| and the 
vessels for the Lord's house must be made meet bt 
the Master's work. Oh ! how much I needed, and 
still need, the refining process, the cleansing of the 
blood of Jesus, the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit! I am unworthy of this great woik; but 
Gk>d uses * the weak things of the world to confound 
the things that are mighty/ la myself I oan do 
nothingi in Christ much.'* 
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j! Wb mnst now bid farewell to Abbeoknta, with a 

' ' * ihankfiil heart for all the blessings that have been 
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▼onchsafed to her. The rapid* progress of the Gos- 
pel among the benighted Egbas has been like the 
dayspring in their own sonnj land, like the ''sunrise 
within the tropics," where, as onr readers know, 
there is none of that lengthened dawn of our northern 
dime, which is so wearying to those who watch foi 
the morning; bat scarcely is the eastern sky tinged 
with the eaily beams of roseate light, than the sun 
himself appears, zqoidng '' as a strong man to run 



a race." 



In the summer of 1846, when Mr. Townsend and 
Ur. Crowther first arrived at Abbeoknta, the only 
persons who ooold be called Christians there wera 

* Oonparad with moil olhtr mlirfoM^ H bM bMn vwy 
wapkL Utrs and UMNb tlim bM bMn MOM mora ttriking 
iaiiUiiMb flMh M tbe work at SkmliMM^ aadUr Um miaittiy 
orifoiH«.4oltfMoa,DihB«»4A. ^UMM&t^^m.HR..^ 
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Andrew Wilhalnii and the Terj taw wlio Eke Urn- 
■elf were *' faithful found among the fidiUeni'' 
unstable emig^rants from Sierra Leone. Since that 
time up to the Zateet reporta of ISSS, (i^ in aiz 
years and a half^) the nmnbers thai have been bap- 
tised from the native population may be coonted bj 
buiidreds ;* there are now three himdred and thirtj- 
three candidates for baptism, three hundred and fifty 
adults attend the Sunday schools, and two hundred 
and thirty-three have been admitted to the taUe of 
the Lord. 

We believe too that there is a hidden work going 
on in the hearts of many, who as yet only venture to 
believe " secretly, for fear of the Jews,'' and that jj | 

there is among the people generally a consciousness 
of the vanity of idolatry. The only cloud that dims 
our bright prospects for Abbeokuta is, that none of 
the chiefs have yet embraced the Gospel* All of S 

them are kind and friendly to the missionaries, and r 

a few are evidently sincerely attached to them; ' 

most of the principal ones send their children to our 
Christian schools, and there are those among them 
who frequently attend public worship. But neither 
the mild and amiable Sagbua, nor the friendly Sumoi 
and Sokenu, nor even the generous and intelligent 
OgulK>nna, have as yet submitted themselves to the 

• iraJk?eDOlbeeasbUtAaaMiW^^^«aRkv«Biawi« 
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yokeofChrbt It is trae that they are placed in diffi- 
caItoircui]Uitance»— their position as chie£B necessarily 
obliges them to the performance of varions idolatrous 
j. ceremonies, and the omission of these would not 

only be attended with their own loss of authorial 
j but would probably involye the disorganisation of 

! their own local goTemment, and be the signal for 

|{ confusion and lawlessness among their own people. 

jl We can scarcely believe but that there are hearts 

and minds among them, upon which some conviction 
of the truth and vital importance of Christianity 
must have forced itself, and in this belief we would 
desire earnestly to implore for them that the Holy 
Spirit may be sent into their hearts with poweri that 
their eyes may be so enlightened to see the excel- 
lency of Christ JesuSi that they may count all things 
but loss for His sake, may be enabled boldly to 
confess Him before men, and to leave the conse- 
quences with Him who has the hearts of all under 
HiscontroL 

Within the last few months the Toruba Mission 
has been strengthened by the return of Mr. Hin- 
derer with Mrs. Hinderer, and by the arrival of the 
Bev. A. ManUf the Bev. B. C. Paley and Mrs. Paley, 
with an in&nt school mistress. Three German 
missionaries— Messrs. O. T. E. Gerst, J. T. Ks&c^ 
and A. llaan— «r% i!ivi ipsw^ ^N. ^ ^3«i5^«8«^^ 
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leliere tlie arrangements for tlie whole miarion wQl 
be as follows : Mr. Oollmer will oontiniie at Lagos 
with his catechist Mr. White, and is to be joined| 
if God permits, by one of the newly ordained Ger- 
man missionaries. He has two out-stations ■ Bada* 
giy, where a catechist is to be placed ; and Otta, a town 
between Lagos and Abbeoknta, whither Mr. Morgan, 
a Sierra Leone catechist, has been sent firom Abbeo- 
knta. At Abbeoknta itself^ there are Mr. Townsend, 
Mr. Crowther, and Mr. Paley, as missionarieSi the 
latter of whom will especially direct his attention to 
education, and, as soon as practicable, form an insti- 
tution for the training of catechists, school-masters, 
and, as it is hoped, eventually for the raising up of 
native missionaries. Mr. King, Mr. Samuel Crow- 
ther, and Mr. Macaulay, are there as catechists, 
besides the other valuable assistants whose names 
we have so frequently mentioned. Early in next 
year, too, we hope that Mr. and Mrs. Smith will 
have returned to their station at Ikija. 

Mr. Moore is still labouring with diligence and 
iicceptance at Osiclle ; and we rejoice to find that he 
&peaks of several there who are candidates for baptism. 

Mr. Hinderer, we trust, has by this time returned 
to Ibadan, where he is to be assisted by another of 
the new German m\Ba\o\i«xvea\ «xA M^l. \Liba^ 
jooompanied by Mr. C\iax\eaT\«5^v^ %a ^j^XwSmiX, 
iMMppointed to the new oul-iUfi^ ^x^^l^ 
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We tLtakfall J rejoice at this, yet wben we ie« 
member that the earnest entreaties of the chic& of 
Ifi, of Ede, of Eetn, of oar old friends the Isaggans, 
and of manj smaller places near the coast, cannot 
jet be complied with, when we hear of the nmnber 

ij of popnIoQS towns beyond our present stations which . 

would, there is no donbti now be accessible,* coold 
oar missionaries leare their present poets ; and then 
torn oar thoaghts to the hundreds of thousands still 
beyond, among whom oar friends desire to penetrate 
if they could; when we oonsider these things, we 
fcel how great need there is for a far more plentiful 
oot-pooring of the Spirit opoo the diurohes at home, 
that fitting men and adaqoate meansf may be 

ij lapplied. 

* At dUArml diitiwowi frooi AbbeolcotSy Tuyfaigfrom two 

I - j days* journey to tiz, wo find tbo following pboot ipooifiod, 

; j botideo thooo wo bavo mwiUo n od oboirob To tho north, and 

! Borth-OMt MO OgbooMM^ with 46,000 mmIi^ and Itohia^ 

( I with 70,000, naitlier Sf which haio ovor boon ooptarod ; 

, ! Aggo^ja» tho roridoBoo of tho king of Tornha ; Awoyo^ twioa 

ai loigo aa Bodagiy ; Bertkodo^ not m loigo ; Brew% Bolo* 

rm-p^lo, Iri% Iwowoooi^ and tho notod Illorin, whoooe 

thioo doya wm toko yoa to Robbn ond tho Nigor. On the 

I woit, and north-woot, thero aro Igboko^ n Toiy hogo town ; 

I Itewo^ nngo^ Aibo^ Im1% Itobdo^^ Ifio, and olhor molkr 

aooo ; whilo to tho oenth-ooat^ tho oovntiy k still VMxplorod. 

] tHowthaaklUdbonldwoboifthialitUoiPohnowoiolobo 

/ mads the iMllraBM^ ^ vNotei^ «K| ^>^ 

waoMrfaiicrail^ani 
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Still we bless God for what has been done, and 
we look forward in believing hope, that the Sun of 
Bighteoosness, that has risen on Abbeoknta, will 
speedily extend His bright beams to the tribes and 
nations all around her. Then will the fieroe &rms 
of idolatry, sUvery, and cruel^ ''gather themselTOS 
together and lay them down in their dens;" there 
we trust to abide in chains of darkness till that more 
glorious day-spring shall arise, when every enemy 
shall be destroyed " at the brightness of His coming/' 
who is '' King of kings, and Lord of lords t" 

Amin — Ee oh sheh — So be it I 

cannot be in tome wj feUow-lAbonren ia thli woik. like 
the memben of the bodj, the feeblest can add to the general 
nsefulneis. Thoee who cannot contribute eren oeoaMOoany, 
may collect irnaU flumi from othen, oripeak on the lulgect to 
those who are onacquainted with it, or diftribnte pi^era that 
supply infonnation ; and for their encouragement Uiere are 
▼ery few, if any, neighbonrhoode in which tome fHead of the 
CJiurch MiMionary Sodetj may not be fMmd to adviee and 
aanst them. Above aU, there aio none who aio OKclnded 
from that priTilege, aa well aa oommand— ** Pny ye^ there* 
fore, the Lord of the harrw^ thai He wodkl said Mk 
Uboonfs lato Uis hamsi* 
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APPENDIX^ 



8zxoB the preceding pages were printed, we litve laA 
the opportunitj of hearing a few more partieulan about 
the Fellatahs, and at their sudden awakening to war and 
eonquest seems to be the last effort of the Mohammedan 
power to reooTer somewhat of its fonner glory, anything 
relating to them becomes the more interesting. It ap» 
pears that the meaning of their name, whether Fellatah, 
Poulah, or Fellani, is yeUow, which has probablj been 
adopted to distinguish them from the whole negro race^ 
from whom, as we haTo said, the/ entirelj differ in fei^ 
ture, complexion, and hair. The/ were roused from 
their quiet pastoral life bj, it is said, a Tision, in which 
Mahomet himself appeared to one of their priests, and 
reproached the people with their sloth and supineness 
in thus remaining quiet among the Kafirs, bj whom thej 
were surrounded, and commanded them to arise and take 
the sword, and saTO the souls of the infideb bj oonTcrtinf 
them to the true faith* Messengers were immediatelj 
dispatched toTimbucia,and to all the countries in which 
ib0F$lkUim had epread themeelTCi, and the nuinbea 
^S&i# MpooM to Om €iU «DKa4tdX>iA^ 
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hif apcnikmt witlumt delay. The town be ImOt la Ihe 
* woodf of Ader ** wm Sokato, which het erer ainoebeea 
Ihe eepital of the Felktah empire. Bat here, et ia 
other ooimtrieei the ereeoeDt if waning, coming, et we 
beUere^ *to hie end| and none ihall help him.** 



The following are loroe of the Yoruha prorerbe, glniN 
hj Mr. Crowther in hii Tocabolarj of the language :* 

* There if,** lajt the Bishop of Siena Leone in h'j 
Introductorj remarki, ''a degree of moral light in theea 
which renden them pecoliarlj interesting, presenting ua 
with a lirelj comment on the words of St. Paul concern- 
ing the Gentiles, * which show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing 
one another.* These prov e rbs, in man/ instances, display 
ideas concerning the proTidence of God, the moral recti- 
tnde of actions, or the practice of social Tirtnes, wnich 
(to say the least) we should hardly haTO expected to find 
in a people so wholly separated firom the influences^ 
direct or indirect, of that rereUtioii whieh Qod waa 
pleased to make of Himself to man.** 

For example :^ 

lie who ii^uiea another, ii^vree himsell 



& Oiwwtter, iM^ W at<^BSsMKi 
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Th« iimt maj be jwj limg, Imi % lie will be detected 
at lift 

He to whom kindnett is ihowiiy end he doee not retan 
thenksi jOtt mej do him ill, end he will not feel thel 
either. 

He who hM done jott % kindnefi ihoald nerer be iU 
uied. 

Ear, hear the other aide before jou deoide. 

Anger does nobodj good. Pktienoe ia the beat dla- 
poaition. Anger draws arrowa from the ^uiTer. Good 
words draw kola-nuts from the beg. 

He who despises another despises himsell 

Contempt should nerer be shown to e fellow-maa. 

A sick person should nerer be laughed at ; for what 
happens to him to-daj, maj heppen to jou to-monow. 

Pisobedience is the father of insolenee. 

He who sees another*s fault knows well how to talk 
•bout it, but he oorers his own with a potsherd. 

He who claps hands for e fool to dance, ia himself bo 
better than a fool. 

If JOU hare no monej to giro to a person in distreai^ 
JOU maj paj frequent risits; if joa cannot risit, joa 
maj send good words of the mouth. 

He who cannot take up an ant, and jet tries to take 
up an elephant, will 6nd out his follj. 

Ereij thing has its price ; but who can set a price on 
blood t 

A sUtre is not a block of wood. When a slare dies, hie 
mother bean nothing of it; but when a child diesi there 
h UmenUtion; jet the ilate ma odm% da^\a.Via 
moiber*§ houee. 
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Yoamf t»j*hai itJMnij ^geaOBttaittfhntjtnit 

Bot iwmllMt th«t it huru the HiaiL 

Ha whobo&itiinuoh, can-do Tcrjlittk. - 

A thiag that cuiMt b*. ucompliibwl iImbU mtw Iw 

imdeTtaketL 
No one ihoiiM uk the fiih wtwt U 4aoe in th* pUa, 

WH ilMald the nt be atked ef wlwt lakw pbM In tiw 

wrntw. 
Tha dawn i»m iwt mim twiee to mk* k man. . 

OoTVtonineM U the (atb« 
A pnvwb U tha hona ef cmTaraatioat « 
ntkBflaci^ft|nn(bMiiT«lfc . 
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